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"  /  was  overpowered  by  a  host  of 
conquering ^vagabond,  adven 
turous  aspirations.  Youth 
leapt  within  me." 

— AMIEL,  "Journal." 


The  Lust  for  Life 

TX7HY  in  not  a  few  cases  do  young  men   of  Why 
*  *       sound  nature  and  fine  promise  take  to 
drink   or  otherwise   "go   to   the   dogs " ?      The 
reason  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  wanton  love 
for  things  bestial.     Why  do  the  penniless,  rescued 
out-of-works  decline  to  migrate  from  the  East  End 
slums  to  the  industrial  Farm  Colony,  or  so  soon 
forsake  its    quiet    rural    occupations    and    plain 
comforts  and  return  to  their  former  struggle  for 
existence   among  the  weltering   millions?      It   is  I 
their  inextinguishable  thirst  for  warm,  vital  human  ! 
life,  their  preference  for  the   lit  streets  and  the  * 
lively  phantasmagoria  and  the  scenic   stir  of  the 
city  to   the   inanimate  monotony  of  the  country 
with  its  "  deadly  feel  of  solitude." 

For  the  same  reason  do  reclaimed  Magdalenes 
so  often  revert  to  their  old  ways — because   bald  \ 
duty  and  daily  work  seem  stale,  and  the  craving 
seizes  them  again,  not  for  vice  for  its  own  sake, 
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but  for  the  excitement  and  glamour  of  the  ever- 
shifting  human  mart.  What  a  fascination  there 
is  in  the  daily,  nightly  drama  of  the  inexhaustible 
Babylon,  of  the  throngs,  the  theatres,  the  "  River 
of  Pleasure,"  of  the  chances  and  encounters  of  the 
mighty  world  of  business,  of  the  central  concourse 
of  people  of  taste  and  knowledge  !  Many  are  no 
doubt  spent  and  spiritless,  filling  up  their  days  in 
The  slaving  for  mere  leave  to  live.  But  how  many, 
Vitality  w^^  ^e  ^res  °^  y°ut^  burning  in  their  blood, 
greet  the  battle  of  wits  with  glee,  and  come  bound 
ing  into  the  competitive  arena,  greedy  for  oppor 
tunities  to  play  a  part  in  the  glorious  contest,  and 
panting  to  drink  all  sensations  and  share  the  thrill 
of  all  the  wonders,  mysteries,  and  satisfactions  of 
brimming,  many-sided  life !  The  spell  of  the 
daring  venture,  of  the  romantic  escapade,  of  the 
weird  touch  of  night,  of  stealthy  snatches  of  hazard 
ous  love,  of  peering  explorations  into  secret  worlds, 
of  exciting  novels  which  conjure  up  new  regions 
of  life  or  supply  imagination  with  tragedy  and 
adventure, — the  captivating  spell  of  all  these  is 
given  to  them  by  the  voracious  craving  for  a  full- 
blooded,  universal  life. 

Alpine  Among  the  Alps  at  Geneva  lived  and  taught 

Exhilara-  Amiel,  professor  and  heart's  analyst,  who  had  such 
a  vast  capacity  for  effective  living  and  who  yet 
burnt  out  his  soul  in  merely  desiring  and  contem 
plating  life.     "The  Alps,"  he  writes  in  his  Journal 
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Intime,  "are  dazzling  under  their  silver  haze. 
Sensations  of  all  kinds  have  been  crowding  upon 
me ;  longing  for  travel,  and  thirst  for  joy,  hunger 
for  work,  for  emotion,  for  life,  dreams  of  happi 
ness  and  of  love.  A  passionate  wish  to  live,  to  If 
feel,  to  express,  stirred  the  depths  of  my  heart.  I  « 
was  overpowered  by  a  host  of  conquering,  vaga 
bond,  adventurous  aspirations.  Youth  leapt  within 
me  as  though  life  were  beginning  again.  It  was  as 
though  something  explosive  had  caught  fire,  and 
one's  soul  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  In 
such  a  mood  one  would  fain  devour  the  whole 
world,  experience  everything,  see  everything,  learn 
everything,  tame  and  conquer  everything.  Faust's 
ambition  enters  into  one, — universal  desire." 

Marie  Bashkirtseff,  the  wealthy,  hectic  Russian  A 
girl  in  Paris,  passionate  painter  and  ambitious  self- 
revealer  and  morbid  egotist,  craved  "  everything  at 
once.  Whatever  success  Fortune  had  to  offer  its 
favourites,  the  glamour  of  youth  and  beauty,  rank 
and  wealth,  with  their  glittering  gifts,  the  artist's 
fame,  the  power  of  a  queen  of  society — all,  all,  or 
nothingness." 

Many  a  figure  troops  past  before  the  mind's  eye 
— Augustine,  Schiller,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Richard  Jefferies,  Sir  Richard  Burton — to  illustrate 
this  lust  for  intense  and  boundless  life.  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats  from  the  past  generation,  Mr 
Swinburne  and  Walt  Whitman  in  the  present,  are 
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the  poets  of  these  "  quenchless  burnings  that  come 
upon  the  heart." 

Steam  Not  all,  yet  not  a  few,  youthful  aspirants  have  such 

Power  a  measure  of  ferment  in  their  breast,  such  magnitude 
of  vitality.  Men  are  clearly  meant  to  start  with 
such  stores  of  force  and  elastic  compass  of  capacity. 
"  God  has  set  the  world  in  their  hearts."  It  is  what 
makes  them  fit  to  face  life  and  what  enables  them 
to  go  on  to  the  end.  Excess  of  vital  heat  is  to 
them  what  the  hissing  rush  of  escaping  steam  is  to 
the  engine  that  stands  panting  ready  to  start  with 
its  long  train  of  cars, — motive  power  that  will  all  be 
required  for  the  journey.  And  blessed  be  youth 
with  its  lust  for  life,1  which  perpetually  floods  the 
community  with  an  effusion  of  fresh  spirit  and 
strenuous  pulsations  of  power !  It  saves  the  race 
from  the  gangrene  of  cynical,  selfish  pessimism  and 
from  poverty  of  blood.  Some  of  those  who  plunge 
incontinently  into  the  human  melee  rise  to  the  crest 
rof  leadership  and  lift  the  world  to  further  stages  of 
advance, — in  Keats'  words,  "leaving  their  names 
upon  the  harp-strings." 

The          C\^  t^ie  ot^er  nand>  a^as  •  some  devour  the  world 

Tragic      ^^     and  consume    themselves  in  the    process. 

Often  we  sadly  observe  that  the  errors  and  tragedies 

1  Cf.  chap.  iii.  of  Mr  Coulson  Kernahan's  Dead  Man's 
Diary,  read  for  the  first  time,  with  much  delight,  since  these 
pages  were  in  type. 
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of  men's  careers  spring  out  of  this  very  lust  for  life. 
Their  follies  are  frequently  not  the  discharge  ofV 
innate  and  intentional  choice  of  wickedness  for  its 
own  sake,  but  the  unguarded  eruption  of  uncooled 
cravings  for  keen,  quick,  ample  life.  They  pant  to 
see  all,  taste  all,  feel  every  sensation,  and  live  to 
the  full. 

CThis  is  the  answer  to  the  question  why  so  many  Stimu- 
'  the  healthy  and  promising  take  to  drink.  It  is  lants 
not  at  first  because  they  like  the  taste  of  the  in 
toxicant — for  alcohol  to  most  unspoilt  palates  is  \ 
nauseous.  Partly  it  is,  no  doubt,  for  the  delights 
of  boon  companionship,  and  through  force  of 
example  and  social  custom.  But  largely,  also,  it  is 
for  the  exhilaration  of  their  being.  The  stimulant 
gives  them  an  intensified  life ;  for  a  while  it  kindles 
the  powers  (until  by  and  by  it  dazes  and  deadens 
them).  It  quickens  the  blood  and  the  wits.  It 
inflames  the  imagination.  It  loosens  the  tongue 
and  makes  the  lame  speaker  eloquent.  It  seems 
to  exalt  a  man's  being  and  make  his  life  vivid, 
raising  him  above  himself,  peopling  his  brain  with 
glorious  ideas,  making  him  feel  as  if  he  were  half 
a  god.  Charles  Lamb  and  Addison  welcomed  its 
inspiration.  Burns  knew  only  too  much  about  it, — 

"  Leeze  me  on  drink  !  it  gies  us  mair 

Than  either  school  or  college  : 
It  kindles  wit,  it  waukens  lair, 
It  pangs  us  fu'  o*  knowledge." 
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The  exhilaration  of  drink  we  know  to  be  its 
ensnaring  lure,  and  to  be  purchased  soon  at  a 
ruinous  cost  in  demoralisation  of  character  and 
faculty,  of  work  and  home.  Yet  it  is  not  for 
nothing  that  some  of  the  most  jovial  and  en 
livening  songs  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  "  flowing 
bowl." 

En-  .  De  Quincey  and  others  have  been  opium-eaters 
^or  ^e  sa^e  °^  ^e  manv-tmted  visions  of  imagina 
tion  created  by  the  drug.  For  the  same  reason 
men  who  already  have  money  in  abundance  bet 
and  gamble,  revelling  in  the  excitement  of  imminent 
risks,  in  the  enchanted  moments  of  unknown  possi 
bilities.  Such,  too,  is  the  fascination  of  field  sports, 
both  for  the  players  and  the  spectators,  giving  vivid 
glow  to  existence.  Men  like  Barney  Barnato  em 
bark  upon  strategic  schemes  for  money-making,  not 
for  money  in  itself,  but  for  the  exquisite  luxury  of 
an  ambitious  pursuit  and  an  inspiriting  competition. 
Even  the  bold  men  who  voluntarily  hasten  to  the 
front  during  a  war,  or  who  conquer  unclimbed 
peaks  of  mountains,  or  do  great  feats  of  travel,  are 
in  many  instances  actuated,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
by  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  ennui  of  fashionable 
society  and  by  the  thirst  to  drink  keen  life  to  the 
full.  These  are  stimulants  in  various  forms,  lifting 
existence  above  tame  monotony  and  crowding  the 
hours  with  elated  sensations. 

\\    Many  "  ask  for  life,"  but  ask  it  not  of  God.     This 
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misdirected  demand  for  life  brings  them  what  they 
desire  at  the  moment,  but,  like  a  long  and  growing 
overdraft,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  future.  The  joy  of  Fires  that 
inflated  existence  soon  declines  and  leaves  ex- Consume 
hausted  nerves  and  vain,  empty  appetites.  The 
fire  in  their  blood  that  gave  glow  to  their  life  for  a 
period  tends  to  consume  the  very  powers  which  it 
intensified.  Their  days,  that  seemed  fuller,  are 
cut  down,  and,  even  before  these  are  curtailed, 
their  level  is  lowered  and  their  charm  turned  to 
grim  sterility.  It  was  only  their  baser  half  that  was 
fired,  and  even  the  exhilaration  they  delighted  in 
was  a  matter  of  deceptive  feeling  with  no  genuine 
deposit  in  it  to  be  kept  as  a  lasting  gain. 

T3  UT  this  lust  for  full,  strong,  warm  life  must  be  Repress  ? 
^^  met.  It  is  not  to  be  kept  from  working 
mischief  by  being  crushed.  In  monastic  ages  men 
and  women  flung  themselves  within  high  walls  and 
dark  cells,  and  as  monks  and  nuns  proceeded  to 
annihilate  their  love  of  human  existence.  But  we 
have  come  to  see  that  life  is  good  in  itself,  and  that 
these  forces  of  our  nature  wait  to  serve  good  pur 
poses,  and  are  the  very  materials,  if  we  know  how 
to  use  them,  which  are  transmutable  into  the  gold 
of  vigorous  manhood  and  great  achievements. 
Augustine  and  Luther  and  Spurgeon  had  strong 
animal  natures.  Great  sinners  have  become  great 
saints,  because  the  forces  that  drove  them  far  into 
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sin  became  an  equally  vigorous  driving  power  in 
the  direction  of  virtue  and  Christian  service. 
Gratify  ?  It  will  not  do  to  say,  "  If  God  has  given  me  these 
natural  impulses  they  are  there  to  be  gratified,  and 
gratify  them  I  shall.  Why  otherwise  should  I  have 
been  made  as  I  am  ? "  That  may  do  for  brutes, 
which  act  upon  their  instincts.  But  God  has  also 
given  us  higher  faculties  by  which  to  guide  and 
restrain  and  purify  these  vital  impulses.  They  are 
not  there  for  nothing — are  not  there  to  be  mocked ; 
but  reason,  conscience,  faith,  and  sense  are  there, 
empowering  us  to  rein  in  these  fiery  horses  and  make 
them  bear  us  steadily  along  the  way  of  a  clean, 
high,  serviceable  course.  We  have  forces  of  re 
straint  as  well  as  forces  of  energy ;  and  it  is  only 
when  our  higher  powers  control  and  save  these 
vital  forces  of  impulse  and  desire  that  we  can 
really  drain  the  most  and  best  out  of  the  cup  of 
life,  or,  after  the  youthful  "blazing  bonfire  of 
delight"  has  lost  its  glare,  can  retain  to  the  end 
God's  bush  that  burns  but  is  not  consumed. 

When  "the  wild  taste  of  life  has  stung  the 
palate,"  what  scope  for  young  men's  vitality,  what 
adequate  outlet,  is  offered  within  the  Christian 
"  sphere  of  influence  "  ?  What,  beyond  the  law  of 
self-restraint,  is  to  save  them  by  meeting  their 
needs  ? 

There  are  as  many  proper  as  there  are  improper 
channels    along  which    may   travel   this  foaming 
8    ' 
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spate  of  vitality.  And  half  the  power  of  tempta 
tion  is  turned  when  these  forces  of  life  are  used 
up  and  given  legitimate  and  wholesome  objects  on 
which  to  spend  themselves,  when  pure  love  and 
sane  pleasures  and  comradeship  in  high  pursuits  are 
found,  when  the  mind  is  fed  with  great  men's 
ideas,  and  the  energies  and  the  imagination  are 
alike  preoccupied.  The  field  of  healthy  and 
rational  sports  lies  within  Christian  territory,  as 
do  all  feats  of  skill  and  all  sane  ventures  of  travel 
and  ambition. 

The  Hon.  Ion  Keith  Falconer,  champion  cyclist  The 
at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  and  devoted  mission-  ^.ej^*  • 
worker  there  as  afterwards  in  East  London  and 
Aden ;  Charles  Kingsley,  whose  delight  in  hunting, 
cricketing,  angling,  botanising,  and  the  whole  round 
of  human  existence  added  charm  and  power  to  his 
noble  care  for  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  millions 
and  to  the  magnetism  of  his  rich  Christian  character 
— these  and  such  men  prove  that  the  proper  plea 
sures  of  even  the  human  animal  may  be  shared  and 
relished  not  less  when  ruled  and  sanctified  by  a 
Christian  mind  and  a  passion  for  a  still  worthier 
use  of  life.     It  is  not  a  shrivelled  and  impoverished.- 
world — not  simply  the  devout  Church  world — that 
is  offered  to  replace  the  lusty  Bohemian  world.    It  is 
God's  whole  world,  with  Christ  at  the  centre  of  it. 
-    The  pity  is  when  it  is  "  sport,  sport,  sport "  all  Sport 
4*  the  time,  when  goals  and  innings,  Light  Blues  and 
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Dark  Blues,  tennis  and  "the  wheel,"  music  and 
"  the  River,"  and  other  legitimate  delights  of  sense 
absorb  all  a  man's  leisure  and  free  vital  interest.  It 
may  surprise  him  to  be  told  that,  however  manly, 
he  is  in  another  way  as  narrow  as  the  bigot,  that 
he  is  stunted  because,  having  grown  to  be  a 
splendid  animal,  he  has  not  ascended  to  the  full 
height  of  his  capacities  and  consummated  all  by 
the  enrichment  of  mind  and  heart.  Plenty  of 
people  would  agree  that  Asceticism  is  an  absurd 
extravagance  in  self-repression.  Will  the  same 
people  as  readily  agree  that  Athleticism  may  easily 
become  an  extravagance  in  physical  self-develop 
ment  and  another  mode  of  narrowing  one's 
nature? 

How  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Pleasures  of  Life  and  Use  of 
Vita}11  ^tfe  Pom*  pleasantly  to  fields  in  which  the  love  of 
Passion  life  may  save  itself  from  fruitless  dissipation  by 
cultivating  the  aesthetic,  intellectual,  and  moral 
powers,  and  in  richer  measure  making  life  smack 
sweet.  Does  Bunyan's  Mr  Linger-after-Lust  stop 
the  intolerable  itch  of  desire  by  drinking  the 
drugged  pleasures  that  promise  easement  ?  He 
but  desires  the  more.  To  escape  "the  lust  of  the 
flesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of 
life,"  it  is  best  to  consume  them  in  the  glow  of 
great  passions,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
social  service,  and  all  high  ventures  and  useful 
accomplishments. 
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rHRIST  adds  immensely  to  the  wealth  and  ful-  How 
J  r«u..:,. 


V^ 


Christ 


ness  of  life.     Not  one  wholesome  interest —  quickens 
only  the  poverty  and  poisonous  evil — He  takes  the  Pulse 
away.     If  some  unforbidden  pleasures  lose  their 
fascination,  it  is  only  because  the  early  "rage  of 
living "  has  given  way  to  a  lust  for  rarer  satisfac 
tions.     When  a  man's  taste  has  been  refined,  hej 
feels  no  loss  in  losing  his  liking  for  crude  daubs  of! 
colour  on  his  walls ;  his  finer  sense  of  beauty  gives 
him   better  art  treasures.     As  Art-master  in  the 
Finest  Art  of  all,  Christ  refines  taste,  opens  the| 
eye  to   see   divine   beauty,   and   gives    pleasures? 
greater  than  discarded  lusts.     He  sets  us  in  a  large 
place  with  an  exalted  range  of  existence  peopled 
with  great  thoughts.     He  quickens  the  pulse  with 
a  new  ideal  of  manhood  and  a  new  ambition  that 
mounts  above  the  stars,  and  commissions  us  for 
the  great  world-war  against  the  evils  that  lacerate 
mankind. 

In  our  sisters  Maud  and  Madeleine  we  have 
seen  a  similar  case.  They  had  dispersed  them 
selves  upon  social  trifles,  and  scarcely  knew  what 
they  would  be  at.  Now,  with  a  home  of  their  own 
to  live  for,  and  with  mothers'  interests  to  fill  up 
their  hearts,  their  characters  have  blossomed  and 
expanded  into  settled  strength.  And  many  a  man 
one  can  think  of,  who  has  been  lotus-eating  or  The 
scattering  himself  without  knowing  what  he  wanted,  Life 
has  been  seized  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
IT 
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has  discovered  himself,  has  felt  a  new  call  to  live, 
has  risen  to  his  height,  and  has  found  a  "  life  more 
abundant."  Then 

"  How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living  !  how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  for  ever  in  joy  !  " 

The  Apostles,  when  Christ  sent  them  the  baptism 
of  fire,  became  intoxicated  with  noble  wine,  so  that 
the  bystanders  supposed  them  to  be  drunk.  The 
iglory  of  the  Christian  hope  when  it  inflates  the 
^imagination  and  inflames  the  heart,  the  pursuit  of 
great  truths,  the  interest  of  helping  in  civic,  social 
or  Christian  enterprises,  endow  one's  existence 
with  grandeur,  and  make  one  drink  life  to  the  full. 
These  do  not  "stir  the  pulse  with  devil's  leaps," 
as  drink  and  sensuous  spectacles  do,  but  they  rouse 
the  whole  man  to  pursue  noble  ends.  "  He  asked 
life  of  Thee  and  Thou  gavest  it  him,  even  length 
of  days  for  ever  and  ever." 
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*Be  careless  in  your  dress  if  you 
mustt  but  keep  a  tidy  soul" 
-MARK  TWAIN. 


II 

A  Medicated  Memory 

HPWO  New  England  writers,  Edward  Bellamy 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  have  presented 
illustrations  of  the  case  here  on  hand,  the  one  in 
Dr  Heidenhoff's  Process,  the  other  in  The  Scarlet 
Letter.  Among  the  men  of  to-day  the  malady  is 
not  infrequent,  although  not  all  of  them  suffer  so 
acutely  as  Madeline  and  Arthur  Dimmesdale. 
Their  case  is  this. 

Something  that  they  have  done  stands  out  in  the  Black 
landscape  of  memory  in  dark  or  lurid  prominence, 
and  damns  them.  It  may  not  have  been  a  lapse 
from  virtue,  one  of  those  misdeeds  for  which  the 
designation  "vice"  has  been  specially  reserved. 
It  may  not  have  been  a  faux  pas,  that  occasioned 
open  scandal  and  brought  disgrace  upon  them. 
It  may  be  their  own  lonely  secret, — a  malpractice 
in  their  profession  or  business,  or  a  criminal  de 
reliction  of  duty  by  which  others  suffered,  or  a 
naughty  or  nefarious  influence  which  corrupted  a 
companion  and  started  him  upon  a  course  of  lasting 
depravity,  or  a  habit  of  using  mouthfuls  of  false, 
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foul  words,  or  a  season  of  mad  folly,  or  the  single 
slip  of  a  weak,  unguarded  moment,  or  any  other  of 
a  thousand  conceivable  delinquencies. 

No  matter  what,  it  holds  them  in  leash,  keeps 
them  foot-bound.  They  do  not  now  lead  a  lax 
life,  but  the  ineffaceable  memory  looms  up  against 
the  horizon,  a  dumb  accusation  that  paralyses 
their  better  desires.  They  have  come  to  see  the 
miserable  folly  of  it,  but  what  of  that  ?  The  in 
delible  fact  remains.  Often,  indeed,  they  forget 
it,  and  then  suddenly  the  tether  catches  at  their 
feet  and  fetters  them.  Sometimes  divine  wishes 
swell  up  in  their  breast,  and  they  would  fain  step 
out  upon  a  higher  life,  the  career  of  a  devout  and 
earnest  Christian  ;  but  the  muffled  figure  holds 
up  its  menacing  finger  and  puts  its  embargo  upon 
the  fine  venture. 

Exiles  of  Some  cut  themselves  adrift  from  all  religious 
moorings,  and  go  away  sorrowful,  exiled  by  the 
sense  of  sullied  honour.  Perhaps  they  cover  up 
their  irreligion  with  the  pretence  of  scepticism,  and 
try  to  justify  their  attitude  by  charges  of  hollo wness 
cast  against  professing  Christians,  as  Donovan  did, 
and  as  Gerald  in  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  did ; 
but  all  the  time  deep  down  within  themselves  they 
know  what  it  is  that  festers  and  corrupts.  At  sane 

and  luminous  moments  they  could  wish ,  wish 

the  best,  but  no :  they  are  not  going  to  be  hypo 
crites  ;  the  sweet  Eden  life  is  not  for  them  ;  at  its 
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gate  two  flaming  swords  turn  every  way  to  keep 
it  from  the  invasion  of  feet  that  would  tarnish  its 
purity.  They  are  expelled,  and  must  take  their 
alien  way. 

Others  of  the  class  hover  upon  the  borders  of  - 
the  Christian  Church,  looking  over  into  the  garden 
of  the  Lord  with  envy  and  silent  wistfulness. 
They  see  the  good  life  and  fain  would  climb  to 
better  things  with  prayerful  purpose,  or  even  join 
the  ranks  of  Christ's  pledged  disciples.  But 
memories  clip  the  wings  of  aspiration,  quench 
the  spark  of  sacred  impulse.  They  feel  that, 
should  they  force  down  the  barrier  and  make 
professions,  a  leering  face  would  front  them,  and 
mock  at  their  holy  pretence.  The  enemy  has  a 
lien  upon  them,  and  they  must  remain  his 
hostages. 

Why   do   some   men    not    marry  ?      A    dozen  Bachelors 
bachelors   have   a   dozen   different   reasons ;    but of  Honour 
one  of  the  dozen  is  withheld  by  a  sense  of  honour. 
Ay,  God,  he  could  love  and  tend  her  and  make 
a  happy  nest  for  her,  if  only  he  might;  but   he 
will  not — although  many  less  scrupulous  men  do 
— offer  a  stained   hand,  nor  invite  the  innocent 
into  a  heart  desecrated  by  a  dark  secret.     (If  he 
has  purged  away  his  sin  in  years  of  devout  shame, 
the  impediment  surely  need  not  be  a  final  bar.) 

Why   do   some   men  not  join   the   Church  of 
Christ  and   throw  themselves   into   Christian  life 
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and  service?  For  any  one  among  a  score  of 
reasons ;  but  some  of  them  for  the  reason  that 
they  feel  themselves  debarred  by  things  that  they 
have  done.  They  must  be  content  to  live  quietly, 
as  well  as  they  can,  and  make  no  professions. 
Oh,  the  pathos  and  the  pity  of  such  cases  ! 
A  Dumb  Not  in  every  case  is  the  guilty  memory  an  active 
orrow  cancerj  a  savage  baying  hound  at  men's  heels. 
Often  it  is  no  more  than  a  dull  oppression,  a  heavy 
dead-weight,  a  dumb  deterrent.  Familiarity  has 
not  expelled  the  accusation,  but  has  reduced  it  to 
silence :  it  lies  like  a  permanent  mortgage  upon 
their  manhood. 

In  the  case  of  others  it  is  a  vampire  at  their 
hearts.  They  go  about  among  their  fellows  lively 
and  companionable  in  everyday  relations,  but  suffer 
ing  inwardly  a  running  sore  that  wastes  their  heart's 
fine  essence.  They  ward  off  reminders,  and  may 
even  imagine  that  they  have  trampled  down  the 
old  offence,  but,  perhaps  unknown  to  themselves, 
it  is  eating  secretly  at  their  very  vitals,  poisoning 
their  thoughts,  discolouring  their  world. 


I 


S  there  no  cure  for  this  plague,  no  disinfectant 

for  this  pollution  ? 
Evasions       Some  manage  to  evade  the  nuisance  of  it  by  a 
little  hard  winking  or  the  use  of  the  blind  eye 
turned  in  its  direction.     "Can't  be  helped;  let's 
get  on  to  the  next  business."     But  the  candid  and 
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sensitive  cannot  so  easily  condone  their  fault,  nor 
satisfy  themselves  by  healing  the  sore  slightly  with 
quack  salves. 

Are  we,  then,  looking  on  our  stained  hands,  for 
ever  compelled  to  cry,  "  Here's  the  smell  of  the 
blood  still ! "  Can  we  do  nothing  better  than  go 
sullen  and  silent,  or  garnish  the  sin  with  soft 
excuses  and  thin  pretences  ?  Or  shall  we  gird  Shields 
ourselves  about  with  the  cynic's  coat  of  mail  and 
mock  at  human  virtue,  the  better  to  shield  our 
selves  ?  Or  shall  we  settle  down  and  adjust  our 
thoughts  to  fit  it,  adopt  it  as  our  own  brat  and  live 
a  low,  creeping,  callous  life  to  correspond  ?  Alas, 
that  would  be  to  let  the  evil  go  fatally  deep,  and 
blast  and  damn  us  altogether.  No,  not  that,  not  that ! 

If  our  sensibilities  be  not  permitted  to  harden, 
while  yet  through  feebleness  of  will  we  take  no 
decisive  action  to  get  relief,  a  tragedy  follows,  the 
maddening  misery  of  an  inflamed  and  morbid  con 
science.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  Les  JMiserables,  and 
perhaps,  also,  the  origin  of  demoniacal  possession. 

Miriam  and  Donatello,  in  Hawthorne's  Trans-  Rapture 
formation  (or  Marble  Faun\  bade  each  other  forget  of  ^jjjj^ 
their  crime.     They  flung  the  past  behind  them,  or 
else  "  distilled  from  it  a  fiery  intoxication,  which 
sufficed  to  carry  them  triumphantly  through  the 
first  moments  of  their  doom.     For  guilt  has  its 
moment  of  rapture,  too.     The  foremost  result  of  a 
broken  law  is  ever  an  ecstatic  sense  of  freedom. 
B  17 
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there  exhaled  a  bliss,  or  in  ...— ...7, 
to  be  wdl  worth  die 
that  was  for  ever  lost  to  then." 
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Is  there  DO  water  of  Lethe  in  which  we  am  steep 
no  blessed  oblivion  in  which  conscience 
be  omened,  *>  that  we  shall  emerge,  as  out 
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the  idea  bound  up  with  it.      Long-protracted  in 
dulgence  of  a  morbid  idea  renders  its  proper  tissue 
morbid  and  diseased.     He  has  invented  a  battery 
whose  action  on  the  brain,  harmless  otherwise,  is 
to  dissolve  the  particular  fibre  which  has  become 
vitiated,  and  thereby  absolutely  wipe  out  the  very 
imprint  of  the  act  and  leave  no  rack  of  the  stuff 
of  tainted  recollection.     Condensing  the  story  into 
a  sentence,  she  submits  to  the  treatment,  falls  into 
a  long  deep  sleep,  wakes  fresh,  walks  forth  free  "Raze 
and  light-hearted,  conscious  of  a  mysterious  blank  ^J^ 
somewhere  in  her  memory,  but  as  unable  to  catch  Troubles 
up  the  snapped  threads  as  though  all  were  a  broken, 
vanished  dream. 

It  is  Mr  Bellamy's  vagary  of  fancy,  perhaps  his 
hope  of  what  science  will  achieve  when  the  race 
has  reached  the  stage  of  Looking  Backward.  Oh 
that  there  were  such  a  process,  we  are  tempted  to 
exclaim.  And  unhappily  it  is  true  that  many  a 
man  is  drawn  into  new  sins,  not  because  he  is 
essentially  bad,  but  because  certain  memories 
sentence  and  chain  him  to  an  evil  course.  If  we 
could  annihilate  the  deposit  of  the  past,  should 
we  not  save  him  ? 

But  no  such  Process  is  available,  and  what  are  in  Vaio 
we  to   do   to   relieve   the   victims   of  this  secret 
malady  ?     Even  conceive  it  available :  it  does  not 
deal  with  the  moral  problem.     It  leaves  God  and 
habit  and  conscience  out  of  account.     No  man 
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with  high  sense  of  honour  would  be  content  merely 
to  have  the  recollection  destroyed  while  the  sin  is 
unpurged.  That  is  to  suppose  that  you  cure  your 
child's  fever  by  administering  an  opiate  or  by 
stopping  your  ears  and  closing  your  eyes  so  as  not 
to  hear  its  cry  and  see  its  sufferings.  That  is  to 
cure  by  killing. 
The  I  said  there  was  no  such  process  available ;  but 

tbeCure  that  was  an  error*  A  treatment  of  like  kmd  i§ 
practised  upon  themselves  by  ten  thousand  people. 
They,  too,  attempt,  not  to  expunge  the  sin,  but  to 
merely  cauterise  the  memory  of  it.  The  process 
varies,  but  generally  it  consists  in  stifling  and 
choking  the  recollection  and  deadening  the  spot. 
They  buy  sleep-medicine  at  the  "Sleep-shop" 

The  described  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps  in  Realmah.     The 

Pure  klue  sleep-stuff,  in  the  island  of  Menantra, 
was  the  costliest  and  produced  the  most  profound 
repose;  but  most  people  bought  the  cheapest, 
preferring  the  dreamful,  troubled  sleep  it  pro 
duced.  The  world  and  the  devil,  as  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  means,  have  many  opiates  with  which  men 
can  drug  their  minds  against  remorse  and  sorrow. 
Many  fly  to  company,  reckless  mirth,  music,  and 
pleasure  as  narcotics.  Anything  —  new  scenes, 
adventures,  even  absorbing  work — will  do  that 
takes  the  foul  thing  out  of  sight.  They  drown  the 
evil  past  in  strong  drink,  or  seek  oblivion  in  further 
courses  of  sinning. 
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This  is  not  unlike  Dr  HeidenhofFs  Process,  only 
more  slow  and  incomplete,  and  not  so  nicely  re 
stricted  to  the  single  spot  affected.  For  it  is  not 
the  local  tissue  that  is  dissolved  while  the  bulk 
of  the  man  remains  unimpaired:  the  man's 
whole  nature  is  disintegrated,  his  heart  bled  and 
drained  of  its  tender  sensibilities,  his  conscience 
blunted,  his  life  sterilised.  The  process,  like  abor 
tion,  in  destroying  the  guilty  thing,  wastes  the 
manhood,  imperils  life  itself. 

Are  some  striving  to  kill  the  witness-bearer? 
They  are  proceeding  to  kill  the  soul  itself. 


is  a  better  process.     Its  aim,  like  tharYThe  True 
•*•      of  all   good  physicians,  is  not  to  stop  the  rure 
pain  so  much  as  to  tap  the  root  of  the  malady  and/ 
remove  the  cause. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  one  of  the  subtlest  inter 
preters  of  life,  in  his  Scarlet  Letter  describes  the 
first  stage  of  the  process.  He  sets  us  down  in 
Puritan  New  England,  at  Boston  two  centuries 
ago,  and  shows  us  Hester  Prynne  with  the  letter  Haw- 

"  A  "  sewed  on  her  breast,  branding  her  with  open  thorne's 

Process 
ignominy   for   her   brief,   mad    sin.      Before    the 

citizens  in  the  square  the  Rev.  Arthur  Dimmes- 
dale  invokes  and  challenges  her  to  declare  the 
partner  of  her  error,  who  may,  he  urges,  be  too 
craven  to  disclose  himself;  but  "Wondrous  gener 
osity  of  woman's  heart  !  She  will  not  speak  !  " 
21 
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We  see  Hester  living  for  years  her  lonely,  exiled 
life  in  the  cottage  between  town  and  forest,  little 
Pearl  her  only  treasure  and  companion,  the  scarlet 
signal  on  her  breast  the  target  for  all  eyes.  At 
first  the  brand  bums  and  scorches  her  to  dull 
insensibility,  and,  though  the  seven  years'  process 
of  discipline  tempers  the  heat  of  it,  never  does  the 
spot  grow  callous. 

The  We   see  Dimmesdale,  honoured  justly  by  the 

ofC^if7  Pe°ple  f°r  his  high>  devoted  life,  walking  haggard 
cealment  and  unhappy.  He  consumes  himself  in  his  work, 
keeps  secret  vigils,  often  clutches  at  his  heart  as  if 
to  stay  a  pang,  while  through  his  lofty,  passionate 
eloquence  rings  the  echo  of  a  wail  as  from  a  soul 
in  purgatory.  People  revere  him  as  a  saintly  spirit 
too  good  for  earth,  and  their  homage  intensifies  his 
misery.  Were  he  less  good  and  sensitive,  a  brutal 
sinner,  then  a  hard  crust  would  shelter  his  mind 
from  gnawing  pain.  But  the  fret  of  a  refined  and 
outraged  conscience  keeps  the  unhealed  wound 
raw.  One  morbid  spot  infects  the  whole  substance 
of  his  being,  and  steals  the  pith  and  interest  out  of 
his  universe. 

Vain  He   tries   to   purge   his  soul  by  torturing  self- 

humiliation,  and  by  exhibiting  to  his  people  the 
sins  of  passion,  picturing  these  with  such  realism 
that  the  listeners  sit  awe-stricken ;  but  the  penance 
is  ineffectual.  Striving  to  live  and  speak  true,  he 
feels  his  life  a  ghastly  lie  and  emptiness.  To 
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many  a  listener  he  brings  balm,  but  he  has  none 
to  salve  his  own  hidden  sore.  He  envies  Hester 
her  open,  daily,  wholesome  shame  that  disciplines 
to  truth,  purges  and  satisfies  her  conscience,  and 
slowly  works  out  an  open  triumph.  But  mixed 
motives — fear  of  shame,  dread  of  losing  his  public 
usefulness  and  turning  it  to  public  revulsion  against 
religion — withhold  him  and  throw  him  in  upon  his 
own  misery.  In  presence  of  such  a  case,  one 
recalls  Kipling's  "  Tomlinson  " : 

"The  sin  ye  do  by  two  and  two  ye  must  pay  for  one 
by  one." 

How  is  his  malady  cured,  his  memory  medi 
cated? 

At  last,  at  the  very  summit  of  his  intolerable 
fame,  a  divine  frenzy  seizes  him.  In  presence  of  the 
holiday  crowd  he  takes  Hester  and  Pearl,  and  with 
them  mounts  the  platform  in  the  square,  pours  out 
the  pent-up  torrent  of  his  confession  into  the  ear  of 
heaven  and  earth,  flings  forth  the  noisome  corpse 
he  had  so  long  carried  in  his  bosom,  not  with  re 
luctance  but  with  triumphant  passion,  with  a  joy 
unutterable.  All  is  bared  to  the  light  of  the  sun  The 
and  men's  eyes.  God  and  his  fellow-creatures 
receive  the  secret  from  his  lips,  and  he  is  released !  sion 
He  sinks  exhausted,  a  spent  life,  scarce  lifting  his 
eye  to  heaven,  yet  leaning  his  soul  on  the  Infinite 
Mercy.  Pearl  kisses  him — a  sacramental  kiss 
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from  pure,  loving  lips ;  and  at  that  hour  the  souls 
of  Hester  and  Arthur  are  purged  and  purified. 

Oh,  the  ineffable  relief  of  utterance,  of  ample, 
open  confession.  Not  necessarily  before  the  eyes 
of  men,  for  often  that  would  stir  up  scandal  and 
do  more  harm  than  good ;  but  before  the  clear 
eyes  of  God — and  certainly  also,  before  those 
whom  we  may  have  wronged,  if  that  be  possible 
and  not  likely  to  create  further  harm.  To  dis 
burden  the  soul,  to  lay  out  the  whole  truth  before 
sympathetic  purity,  to  cast  down  the  secret  and 
finally  part  with  it,  is  emancipation, — and  is  half 
the  fascination  of  the  confessional.  Tear  down 
the  thin  screens,  invoke 

"The  pure  severity  of  perfect  light," 

plunge  in  light  as  a  bath  and  let  it  search  and 
cleanse,  and  you  find  that  the  light  which  searches 
•   also  heals  and  sweetens. 

TS  that  the  whole  process?  And  does  that 
•*"  suffice  to  disinfect  the  heart?  Not  the 
entire  process,  but  the  half,  your  half,  which  brings 
with  it  the  whole. 

Heaven's       Next  comes  the  answer  of  Love.     Your  fears 

Salve        forebode  the  thunder  of  judgment.     You  almost 

demand  judgment,  and  you  will  own  it  just.     A 

kiss  of  glad  affection  comes  instead, —  and  that 

unmans  and   breaks  you  down  worse  than  ever: 
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breaks  you  only  to  soften  you  and  sweep  away 
the  stain  in  a  flood  of  goodness. 

"  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  "  "  No  man, 
Sir."  With  drooping  head  she  was  awaiting 
words  of  judgment.  "  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee ;  go  and  sin  no  more."  And  at  that  instant 
the  suffusing  sense  of  absolving  love  wiped  away 
the  burdening  guilt  of  years  !  Cries  Guinevere  : 

1 '  And  he  forgave  me,  and  I  could  not  speak. 
His  mercy  choked  me." 

"  Ah,  it  is  only  in  poetry  and  fiction  that  such 
things  are  possible."  Not  so :  it  occurs  in  the 
history  of  many  a  man.  It  was  the  splendid  ex 
perience  of  Augustine,  who  had  lived  in  vicious 
folly,  and  whose  Confessions  show  how  utterly  his 
memory  was  medicated ;  and  of  Sir  Stevenson 
Blackwood,  who  had  been  a  reckless  gambler.  It 
is  one  of  the  positive  and  ultimate  facts  of  life. 

T  T  is  Christ's  Process. 

•*•     Love  is  the  most  exquisite  salve,  love  coming 
in  to  the  opened  chamber,  expunging  the  stain,  Love- 
assuring  and  comforting.     The  shame  is  sharpened    Uf 
to  a  wholesome  pain ;  yet  love  soothes  and  allevi 
ates  it,  taking  the  poison  of  ineffectual  remorse 
out  of  the  sting  and  substituting  softening  sorrow. 
Especially  when  it  is  a  suffering  love,  a  love  that 
has  cost  much  in  the  penalty  of  anguish,  it  is 
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purifying.  The  very  Heart  of  God  is  embodied 
in  the  Son  of  Man.  Here  is  the  Divine  Love 
personified,  made  visible,  humanised,  spoken  in 
our  ears,  pledged  in  death.  More  than  that: 
whatever  be  the  theory  that  explains  the  mystery 
of  the  living,  dying  sacrifice  of  Christ — and  this 
is  no  place  for  theories,  the  fact  being  enough — 
it  is  the  discovery  of  the  cost  of  sin  to  God,  the 
Divine  Heart  suffering  the  stab,  enduring  the 
black  oppression  of  it,  consuming  it  by  bearing  it, 
spending  heart's-blood  in  the  sacrifice,  it  is  this, 
summed  up  in  one  word,  "  the  Cross,"  that  satis 
fies  and  pacifies  the  vexed  conscience  of  both  the 
sinners  themselves  and  of  God.  Let  them  accept 
the  Divine  goodness  in  Christ — and  the  effective 
ness  of  the  process  depends  upon  the  heartiness 
of  the  welcome  they  give  to  the  unseen  Father's 
response  in  the  Gospel  in  Christ — receive  God's 
Priest  who  voices  and  certifies  in  blood  the  Divine 
message  of  glad  warm  love,  and  allow  the  pure 
Hand  to  lie  on  their  head  in  ready  pardon  and 
tender  benediction. 

Priestly         Even  to  unbosom  to  a  human  priest — not  neces- 
Purifica-   sarijy  one  of  an  Order,  for  any  good  and  trusted 
man  or  woman  may  be  a  priest  for  the  relief  of 
special  burdens — to  lay  all  bare  in  humble  sorrow, 
to  hear  his  or  her  words  of  just  pity  and  affectionate 
assurance  voicing  the  Divine  goodness,  is  in  its  de 
gree  a  sacramental  and  cleansing  process.    Human 
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love  itself  has  a  purifying  power.  Deeper  still  is 
the  purification  if  we  have  faith  enough  to  realise 
the  very  present  Father-Spirit  and  hear  and  clutch 
at  the  Gospel  of  grace  from  the  lips  of  His  High 
Priest  in  human  flesh.  But  let  there  be  no  stiff, 
defiant  pride,  no  reservation,  no  reluctance  to  yield 
all  in  honest,  shame-faced  surrender.  With  unutter 
able  relief  and  joy  welcome  the  treatment  of  sacred 
mercy. 

It  was  a  man  with  such  a  tragic  history  who 
exclaimed  :  "  When  I  kept  silence,  my  bones  waxed 
old  through  my  roaring  all  the  day  long.  For  day 
and  night  Thy  hand  was  heavy  upon  me.  ...  I 
said,  I  will  confess  my  transgressions  unto  the 
Lord,  and  Thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin." 
"  I,  even  I,  am  He  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgres 
sions,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins." 

73  UT  what  if  the  man  cannot  forgive  himself?      Can  We 
*-*     Light  natures  forgive  themselves  lightly  and  Q^give 
easily ;  the  deeper  the  sense  of  honour  the  more  selves  ? 
bitter  the  self-recrimination.     The  true  penitent,  it 
has  been  said,  never  forgives  himself.     That  is  an 
over-statement;   but  it  is   not  intended  that   he 
should  succeed  immediately  and  perfectly  in  the 
attempt. 

But,  Mr  Bellamy  demands,  what  is  the  use  of  a 
process  which  does  not  erase  the  rueful  remem 
brance  ?  For  answer  I  say  that  this  sacred  process, 
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while  it  does  not  extinguish  the  recollection,  ab 
stracts  the  venom,  stops  and  heals  the  running  sore, 
The          and  leaves  only  a  tender  spot,  abolishes  its  blight- 
figu?ed      m£'  disorganising,  damning  power,  and  turns  it  into 
Sorrow     virtue-making  discipline.     It  is  no  longer  hot  metal 
that  sears,  but  clean  fire  that  purifies. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  are  in  need  of  aids 
to  forgetting.  Having  sought  Heaven's  grace,  let 
them  turn  away  from  morbid  broodings  that  are 
vain,  and  accept  the  light  and  freedom  God  has 
given.  Lapse  of  time  and  consuming  absorption 
in  good  endeavours  should  be  allowed  to  assist 
Divine  and  human  love  in  disinfecting  the  past.  It 
would  not  be  all  gain  if  the  scar  were  suddenly 
obliterated,  if  oblivion  swallowed  up  the  past. 
Stounds  of  the  old  pain  are  remedial,  being  sancti 
fied  to  teach  the  lesson  of  our  experience  and  drill 
Jacob's  us  into  modest,  steadfast  strength.  Jacob  limps 
p  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  the  limp  becomes  the 
transfigured  symbol  of  the  wrestle  that  marked  an 
era  in  his  spiritual  history.  Dr  Heidenhoff's  Pro 
cess  would  deprive  us  of  this  benefit  of  discip 
line,  and  would  leave  us  with  habit  and  taste 
unpurged. 

Alas,  if  wrong  has  been  done  to  others  and  the 
sin  continues  to  operate  in  them  !  There  is  allevia 
tion  then  only  in  intercessions  and  in  consecrated 
efforts  to  bring  rescue  to  still  others  in  their 
crises. 
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//  Best  of  all :  the  very  sin  may  be  transmuted  into  The 
/virtue.  The  iron  share  has  ploughed  deep  into  the  yP^jJj  o 
ground  of  the  man's  nature  and  opened  up  more 
soil  for  the  growth  of  richer  qualities.  The  drench 
ing  blood  you  have  spent  out  of  your  heart's  agony, 
the  baptism  of  light,  the  rain  of  love,  fertilise  your 
sterile  nature.  Your  virtues  are  more  firm  and 
true,  rooted  in  the  profounder  grain  of  your  being. 
The  Magdalene  spends  her  richest  nard  on  her 
Lord,  and  is  early  at  His  grave.  The  cleansed  and 
disciplined  sinner  is  better  and  safer  than  the  in 
nocent  child.  Augustine  redeemed  from  his  early 
vices  is  higher  than  unfallen  Adam.  Peter  rises 
from  his  lapse  a  wiser  man.  For  bitter  memories 
God  gives  sweet.  Recollections  of  gracious  ex 
periences  hang  over  the  past.  We  rise  on  stepping 
stones  of  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

Hester  Prynne  would  not  leave  her  cottage  for  Hester's 
scenes  where  she  would   be   unknown.     "  Here,  Purit7 
she  said  to  herself,  had   been  the  scene  of  her 
guilt,  and  here  should  be  the  scene  of  her  earthly 
punishment ;  and  so,  perchance,  the  torture  of  her 
daily  shame  would  at  length  purge  her  soul  and 
work  out   another   purity   than   that    which    she 
had   lost :    more  saintlike  because  the  result   of 
martyrdom." 

Your  special  strength  may  henceforth  lie  at  the 
very  point  of  your  former  weakness.     The  spot  will 
always  fascinate,  and  your  mind  will  linger  about 
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the  troubles  that  gave  colour  to  your  life ;  but  no 
spot  in  your  character  will  be  greener  and  more 
richly  garnished  and  fruitful  than  the  ground  where 
the  struggle  lay,  where  your  blood  was  spilt,  where 
the  "  body  of  death  "  lies  buried.  The  grit  which 
has  entered  the  oyster  shell  is  taken  and  coated 
with  secretion  until  it  is  covered — a  pearl. 

"Fractures  well  cured  make  us  more  strong," 
More        said  George  Herbert.     You  are  armed  against  the 

queer's n"  subtler  evils  of  life-  You  are  equipped  for  the 
work  of  helping  others.  You  have  a  sense  of 
human  conditions  and  therefore  human  sympathies. 
The  deeps  of  sacred  truth  are  opened  to  your  in 
sight.  And  God  in  Christ  is  more  intimately 
known. 

Whether  your  life  has  been  outwardly  clean  or 
no,  in  your  secret  heart  you  need  such  a  spiritual 
treatment.  Open  all  to  God  in  humility,  then; 
beseech  and  receive  His  goodness  through  Christ ; 
learn  the  lesson  involved;  rise  and  live  high. 
"Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before, 
I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 


"  A  beautiful  behaviour  .  .  .  is  the 
finest  of  the  fine  arts." 

— EMERSON. 


Ill 

God's  Gentlemen 

f^  OD  has  His  own  gentlemen,  and  they  are  not  From 
^Jr     identical  with  the  gentlemen  of  fashion.     He 


has  set  up  a  new  mode,  has  proposed  a  new  style  man^to 
in  the  Art  of  Living  ;  and  the  Type  is  with  us.  God  s 
It  is   no   business   of  mine  now  to  recommend 
the  manners  which  qualify  for  polite  society.      I 
rather  start  from  society's  ideal  of  a  perfect  gentle 
man,  using  it  as  a  background  in  order  the  better 
to  set  off  the  Christian  ideal  of  God's  gentleman. 

The  word  "  gentleman  "  has  a  charm,  a  hint  and 
flavour  of  something  fine  and  incommunicable, 
which  touches  and  appeals  to  every  man  who 
respects  himself  and  desires  to  be  respected.  The 
mere  mention  of  the  name  makes  us  hold  our 
selves  erect  and  look  to  our  demeanour.  There 
are  few  affronts  which  a  man  resents  more  keenly 
than  to  be  told  he  is  "  no  gentleman  "  ;  and  there 
are  few  tributes  which  he  tastes  with  better  relish; 
than  to  be  accredited  "  a  thorough  gentleman." 

Some  there  are  who  profess  a  preference  to  be  t 
called  men  rather  than  gentlemen,  or  women  rather  f 
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than  ladies.  If  this  be  anything  more  than  a 
passing  fancy,  it  may  spring  partly  from  the  demo 
cratic  spirit  of  the  age,  which  takes  pride  in  the 
bond  of  universal  brotherhood.  It  may  also 
spring  in  part  from  the  diffused  sentiment  of  Him 
who  delighted  to  call  Himself  "  the  Son  of  Man," 
claiming  thus  to  be  one  with  common  humanity. 
Measured  by  the  standard  of  society,  Jesus  was 
not  a  gentleman,  since  He  was  a  working  carpen 
ter — although  humanly  He  was  of  the  purest 
blood,  of  the  best  Jewish  family.  He  has,  how 
ever,  rescued  the  much-abused  name  of  gentleman 
from  the  false  and  fantastic  associations  with  which 
Society  has  encrusted  it,  by  creating  a  nobler 
standard  of  measurement. 

'Hendry'      When   Mr    J.    M.    Barrie's   "Hendry"   in    A 
Heraldic    Window   *n    Thrums  is  being  instructed   by   his 
Manners   women-folk  preparatory  to  "receiving  company," 
and  says,   "It's  no'  for  a  man  body  to   be  sae 
\  crammed  fu'  o'  manners,"  we  see  breaking  through 
I  his  unconscious  humour  a  healthy  instinct   that 
rebels  against  artificial  forms  of  good  breeding  and 
heraldic  gentility.     He  disapproves  of  what  Dean 
Swift  called  "pedantry  in  manners."      Only  too 
commonly  is  the  designation  "  gentleman "  used 
to   represent  fastidious  deportment,    burdensome 
ceremonies,  and  amiable  and  diplomatic  insinceri 
ties.     None  the  less  do  we  feel  it  to  be,  in  its 
proper  sense,  a  term  of  incomparable  value,  crystal- 
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Using  "  the  beauty  of  behaviour,"  and  calling  us  to 
honourable  and  courteous  treatment  of  our  fellow- 
men.  The  manners  required  by  fashion  differ  in 
different  countries  and  in  different  social  ranks; 
and  in  our  own  country  they  are  not  to-day  the 
same  as  those  in  vogue  in  the  courtly  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Yet  the  essence  of  gentlemanly 
conduct  is  the  same  in  all  lands  and  ranks  and 
ages. 

It  would  be  curious  to  learn  from  different  types 
of  people  what  they  consider  constitutes  a  gentle 
man  and  satisfies  the  social  shibboleth.  Some 
would  introduce  the  matter  of  polish,  etiquette, 
and  dress.  Others  would  specify  a  man  of  leisure, 
a  man  who  does  no  work  and  lives  on  his  means. 
The  natives  of  New  Zealand  were  accustomed  to  A  Maori's 

Englishmen  who  made  them  do  all  the  work  and  Gentle- 

m&o 
only  issued  orders.     When  Bishop  Patteson  came 

among  them  as  a  missionary   and   treated   them 
respectfully,  and  when  they  saw  him  clean  his  own 
hut  and  prepare  his  own  meals,  and  even  help 
them  in  their  work,  one  native  said,  "  Gentleman-   1 
gentleman  thought  nothing  that  ought  to  be  done    j 
too  mean  for  him.     Pig-gentleman  never  worked." 

We  sometimes  speak  of  "  nature's  gentleman,"  Nature's 

and  we  know  that  some  common  men  have  those  Gentle~ 

ma.n 
instincts  which  give  them  a  quiet  and  dignified 

bearing,  and  a  considerate  sense  of  others'  comfort ; 
while  among  the  rich  and  blue-blooded  may  be 
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found  the  very  pink  of  vulgarity.     This  does  not  I 
mean  that  birth  and  breeding  are  matters  of  no  I 
consideration.     Nor  does  it  follow  that  class  dis 
tinctions  in  the  social  world  are  irrational ;  for  in 
different  conditions  of  life  people  have  different 
habits  and  interests,  and  must  associate   accord 
ingly.      But   under    any   conditions   a   courteous 
regard  for  others,  a  well-disposed  desire  to  make 
intercourse  agreeable,  a  suppression  of  self-con- 1 

The          sciousness,  a  tranquil   ease  arising  from  a  well- ; 

Gentility   P°^se<^  nature,  a  readiness  to  serve,   and  a  self-? 
respecting  sense  of  honour,  are  the  qualities  which' 
endow  the  true  gentleman.      One  need  not  say 
that  beyond  these  qualities 

"  The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunello." 

Men  with  fine  instincts  may  still  require  to  smooth 
down  angularities,  overcome  hoydenish  slovenli 
ness,  and  acquire  the  "small  change"  current 
in  social  intercourse — for  it  is  their  duty  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  habits  of  their  circles,  albeit 
always  without  loss  of  principle  or  of  independence 
of  spirit.  But  after  all  it  is  refinement  of  percep 
tions,  "  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy,"  that  inspires 
good  breeding  and  supports  good  manners.  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,  is  not  one  of  those  books  that 
seek  to  drag  down  to  an  artificial  equality  the 
high-born  from  their  social  eminence;  it  aims  to 
elevate  the  average  man's  conduct  to  the  level  of 
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high-toned  dignity.  "  Living  blood,"  says  Emerson, 
"and  a  passion  of  kindness  does  at  last  distinguish 
God's  gentlemen  from  Fashion's." 

"PASSING  now  from  this  familiar  ground  to  a 
•**       higher  range  of  life,  we  find  the  same  con 
ception  ruling  in  the  domain  of  Christian  character. 
Society's  gentlemen  we  know,  but  who  are  God's  // 
gentlemen  ? 

Christians   are   God's   gentlemen — if   they   are  Gentle- 
Christian  so  far  forth  as  to  have  the  spirit  and  ™en  of 
tone    of   their   Prototype  suffusing  them.       The 
phrase  has  floated  down  to  us  from  Hare's  sug 
gestive  Guesses  at  Truth  :     "  A  Christian  is  God 
Almighty's    gentleman."     A    vital    Christian    life 
carries  or  ought  to  carry  with  it  the  refinement 
of  all  our  instincts.     It  implies  a  quickened  sense 
of  all  that  is  courteous,  gracious,  honourable,  win 
some,  and  chivalrous. 

The  same  Christ  who  cleanses  heart  and  con 
science  from  the  defilement  of  sin  breeds  a  spirit 
of  kindly  consideration  for  others,  a  new  feeling 
for  the  seemly  and  beautiful  in  behaviour,  a  self- 
denying  disposition  to  serve  and  smooth  the  way 
of  the  weak.  Christianity,  wherever  it  is  a  living 
force,  tends  to  refine  and  ennoble — as  witness 
many  a  home  and  many  an  individual  life  into 
which  Christ  has  entered,  making  things  clean  and  High  Re- 
sweet.  He  trains  delicacy  of  feeling,  sharpens  finement 
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humane  perceptions,  and  quickens  sensibility  to 
the  condition  of  others.     If  He  abides  in  us,  He 
gives  us  the  calm  poise  of  serenity  of  heart.     By 
revealing  potential  worth  in  all,  He  teaches  us  to 
"  honour  all  men,"  bidding  us  "  look  not  every 
man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others."      Christian  love  "doth  not  be-f 
have  herself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  i 
easily  provoked."     Never  was  there  written  a  finer  * 
panegyric  than  i  Corinthians  xiii.  on  what  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  gentlemanliness. 
Christ's         Christ  has  set  the  fashion  for  a  perfect  manhood 

manliness  and  for  a  Perfect  manner  of  life.  What  calm 
dignity,  springing  from  a  heart  tranquil  and  strong ! 
What  self-restraint  when  baited  by  unmannerly 
opponents  !  What  tender  regard,  even  up  to  His 
last  moments  on  the  cross,  for  womanhood  and 
motherhood  !  What  delicacy  of  feeling  when  un 
blushing  men  dragged  before  Him  a  frail  sister  and 
her  impure  life,  at  which  He  could  but  stoop  in 
modest  shame  !  What  considerate  regard  for  the  , . 
lonely  widow  whose  only  son  was  being  carried  to 
his  grave!  How  ready  to  "lose  Himself"  and 
serve,  even  unto  washing  the  disciples'  feet !  How 
deeply  was  He  troubled  when  at  a  dinner  He  saw 
the  guests  pushing  and  contending  for  the  best 
seats  !  When  He  went  into  the  house  of  wealthy 
Simon  the  Pharisee  and  His  host  failed  to  show 
Him  the  usual  courtesies  of  Oriental  life,  and  when 
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the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  stole  in,  and  with 
her  tears  and  hair  and  ointment  performed  the 
omitted  service  upon  His  feet  and  head,  how 
graciously  He  honoured  her  modest  devotion, 
and  how  deftly  He  rebuked  His  host's  lack  of 
courtesy ! 

Everyone  is  ready  enough  to  act  politely  to  his  Our 
"  betters."     The  proof  of  a  man's  innate  gentleman-  '  Betters ' 
liness  is  shown  in  his  behaviour  to  those  beneath 
him  in  the  social  scale,  to  the  poor  and  the  nobodies. 
One  of  the  marks  that  distinguished  Christ  from  ti 
the  aristocratic  Scribes  and  Pharisees  was  His  con-  Ij 
siderate  bearing  towards  the  poor  and  the  wasted 
lives  and  the  social  pariahs.     Tranquil  Himself, 
He  set  them  at  their  ease.    By  tokens  of  respect 
He  aroused  them  to  respect  themselves,  and  by 
winsome  comradeship  won  their  hearts'  confidences. 
Such  people  are  ever  quick  to  detect  pure  sympathy, 
and  they  eagerly  responded  to  His  gracious  atti 
tude,  and  felt  the  worth  and  the  warmth  of  life 
again  at  His  tender  human  touch.     No  strain  of 
"condescension  "  tinged  His  action,  such  as  appears 
when  some  good  people  go  a-visiting  among  the 
poor.     It  was  the  instinctive  courtesy  of  a  nature, 
like  the  " pomegranate"  of  the  Brownings, 

"  Which,  if  cut  deep  down  the  middle, 
Shows  a  heart  within  blood-tinctured, 
Of  a  veined  humanity." 
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High  A  Christian  is  called  to  be  a  gentleman  of  Jesus. 

Goodand  A  Christian  is  a  man  of  the  highest  birth— born 

Blood  from  above — and  of  the  best  blood,  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  running  in  the  veins  of  his  being. 
Noblesse  oblige ;  and  Christians  have  their  own 
noblesse,  which  must  ever  move  them  to  "behave 
as  becometh  the  Gospel."  Much  that  is  required 
of  us  is  imposed  by  no  definite  law.  But  noblesse 
oblige;  the  motive  that  incites  us  is  the  law  of 
becomingness, — that  we  do  not  "  behave  ourselves 
unseemly,"  that  we  "  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath 
called  us  to  His  kingdom  and  glory." 

The  Code      Has  society  its  code  of  propriety  in  manners? 

of  Good  Christ  has  His  more  exalted  code  of  conduct,  of 
honour,  courtesy,  love,  and  service.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  among  professing  Christians  there  is  so 
much  that  is  ungenerous  and  in  bad  taste,  cross- 
grained  and  inconsiderate?  Why  this  asperity  of 
judgment,  this  rude  self-assertion,  these  unamiable 
words  regarding  others  ?  Strange  that  people  who 
are  otherwise  earnest  and  devout  should  so  often 
be  churlish,  sour,  and  hard,  unable  to  respect  the 
religious  opinions  of  others  as  they  require  their 
own  opinions  to  be  respected  !  In  church  life,  is  \ 
there  not  at  times  ill-mannered  conduct  such  as  j 
would  never  be  tolerated  in  ordinary  society  ?  In 
common  life,  are  we  never  vulgarly  vindictive  to 
wards  those  who  have  offended  us  ?  According  to 
the  unwritten  code  of  Christian  gentlemanliness,  it 
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is  bad  manners  to  return  "  tit  for  tat  "  ;  to  scramble 
for  comfortable  places  for  ourselves,  no  matter  how 
others  may  be  left  in  discomfort  ;  to  speak  ill  of 
other  people;  to  display  temper,  ill-nature,  and 
pettish  vanity;  to  ignore  the  feelings  and  wants 
of  inferiors. 


,  the  law  of  Christian  taste  and  pro- 
priety  applies  to  the  greater  morals  of  life  even 
more  than  to  Its  petites  morales. 

We  may  test  our  actions  either  by  the  canons  of  Greek 
conscience  on  the  one  hand  or  by  the  canons  of  Hebrew 
taste  on  the  other.     We  may  take  the  Hebrew  and  \  deal 
Puritan  point  of  view,  and  regard  sin  as  a  wilful; 
breach  of  divine  law;  or  we  may  take  the  Greek 
ideal  of  beauty,  elegance,  and  grace,  and  regard  sinj 
as  repugnant  to  a  refined  moral  sense.     In  its  pro- 
foundest  aspects,  personal  religion  is  a  matter  of 
principle,    conviction,    and    spiritual    experience. 
Evangelists,  in  the  Hebrew  spirit,  rightly  grapple 
with  men's  consciences,  call  for  a  change  of  heart, 
and  offer  the  power  that  redeems  the  soul  from  sin. 
But  it  is  possible,  and  right  also,  and  in  some  cases 
highly  effective,  to  present  Christianity  from  the 
point  of  view  of  taste. 

According  to  the  aesthetics  of  Christianity,  good-     hristian 
ness  is  comely,  sin  is  bad  taste  and  an  offensive 
vulgarity.     A  sense  of  the  beautiful  operates  in 
Christian  life  as  an  instinct  for  moral  refinement 
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and  propriety.  If  you  keep  yourself  in  touch  with 
Christ,  you  shrink  from  misbehaviour  as  repulsive 
and  unmannerly. 

Ruskin  Ruskin  asks  :  "  What  do  you  think  I  mean  by  a 
'  vulgar '  person  ?  Briefly,  the  essence  of  all  vulgarity 
lies  in  want  of  sensation.  Simple  and  innocent 
vulgarity  is  merely  an  untrained  and  undeveloped 
bluntness  of  body  and  mind;  but  in  true  inbred 
vulgarity  there  is  a  deathful  callousness,  which,  in 
extremity,  becomes  capable  of  every  sort  of  bestial 
habit  and  crime.  It  is  in  the  blunt  hand  and  the 
dead  heart,  in  the  diseased  habit,  in  the  hardened 
conscience,  that  men  are  vulgar ;  they  are  for  ever 
vulgar  precisely  in  proportion  as  they  are  incapable 
of  sympathy,  of  quick  understanding." 

Bad  Vice,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  a  coarse  and 

hideous  thing,  no  matter  in  what  garish  beauty  it 
may  deck  itself.  Sin  is  ugly  and  vulgar ;  injustice 
is  dishonourable;  spite  and  hatred  are  "low" 
and  discourteous ;  self-indulgence  is  ignoble  and 
squalid ;  greed,  selfishness,  and  anger  give  a  hideous 
hardness  and  deformity  to  the  heart. 

John  John  Leech,  says  Dean  Hole,  "  had  an  original 

Leech's     and  effective  method  of  reprimanding  his  children. 
Method     Tr   .    .    f  ,.  4     L r,  , 

Jf  their  faces  were  distorted  by  anger,  by  a  rebel- 

jlious  temper,  or  a  sullen  mood,  he  took  out  his 

i?  sketch-book,  transferred  their  lineaments,   with  a 
slight  exaggeration,  to  paper,  and  showed  them,  to 
their  shameful    confusion,  how    ugly  naughtiness 
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was."  Many  things  upon  which  no  law  can  be 
quoted  are  easily  condemned  by  the  perception 
that  they  are  unseemly,  "bad  form."  When 
temptation  offers  you  an  enticing  opportunity  of 
gratifying  your  lower  desires,  or  serving  your  own 
selfish  ends  without  the  risk  of  self-exposure,  a 
refined  moral  instinct  pierces  the  seductive  appear 
ances  and  makes  you  recoil  from  the  odious  base 
ness  of  the  thing.  Your  sense  of  Christian  honour 
makes  you  feel  "  above  it."  And  Christ  is  ever 
calling  you  to  such  a  holy  revulsion  from  everything 
foul  and  offensive,  to  a  fine  taste  in  morals. 

From  this  point  of  view,  also,  goodness  is  beauty,  Beauty  of 
virtue  is  refinement.  Chastity  stands  forth  as  Goodness 
chaste  purity.  Righteousness  appears  as  honour 
in  conduct.  The  richer  qualities  of  Christian 
character  are  seen  to  be  graces  that  make  their 
possessor  gracious.  "  A  beautiful  behaviour,"  says 
Emerson,  in  his  Essays,  "  is  better  than  a  beautiful 
form;  it  gives  a  higher  pleasure  than  statues  or 
pictures;  it  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts."  "A 
sainted  souTls  always  elegant."  Scripture  pro 
claims  "  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  and  Christly  men 
provide  the  illustrations  that  illumine  the  text. 

The  good  man  is  a  study  in  good  taste. 
There  are  living  Christian  characters  that  are 
more  comely  and  impressive  than  the  Venus  of 
Milo  or  the  Apollo  Belvedere — works  of  divine 
art.  Read  the  life  of  Charles  Kingsley:  catch 
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infection  from  his  lofty  sense  of  honour,  his  gener 
ous  courtesy  and  Christian  nobility.  Such  a  man 
gives  tone  and  elevation  to  the  spirit  of  your  life, 
for  he  is  God's  gentleman.  Yet  he  is  only  a 
devout  disciple  of  Him  whom  all  perceive  to  be 
God's  Nobleman.  And  by  yielding  to  the  spell  of 
the  same  divine  nobility  you  will  be  ennobled 
too. 

A  Name  If,  then,  you  are  a  follower  of  Christ,  say  it  to 
Honour  y°urse^ — saY  manY  a  time — "  I  am  a  Christian  "  : 
say  when  temptation  bids  you  stoop,  "I  am  a 
gentleman  of  Jesus  " ;  and  the  name  of  honour 
will  help  to  rally  you  to  steadfast  and  right  con 
duct. 

j  By  such  a  style  of  life  you  will  make  the  Christian 
faith  attractive  to  others.  Do  good  manners  make 
way  for  a  man  in  society  and  assist  him  in  winning 
his  proper  influence,  while  gruff  rudeness  locks 
doors  against  him?  Not  less  does  a  courteous, 
high-toned  Christian  life  commend  the  Christian 
faith  and  help  it  to  captivate  and  draw  the  casual 
eye.  By  good  taste  in  conduct,  by  fine  feeling 
and  considerate  kindness,  by  the  dignity  of  pure 
honour  and  self-forgetting  care  for  the  weak,  by  all 
fine  Christian  instincts  and  the  behaviour  they 
inspire,  you  disarm  criticism,  wear  down  prejudice 
against  things  sacred,  and  help  to  make  Christ  ,. 
winsome.  God's  gentlemen  are  the  best  evan-f 
gelists. 
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I'd  run  my  chance  with  Jim , 
Longs 2 dc  of  some  pious  gentlemen 

That  wouldn't  shook  hands  with  him.* 
— Col.  HAY,  * '  Jim  Bludso. " 


IV 

Good  Men  out  of  Church 

"  TS  it  not  a  dangerous  thing  to  advertise  such  a  Is  Truth 
••*     title  as  that  ?  "  said  a  friend  to  me  when  he       nger~ 
observed  the  above   subject   announced   for   dis 
cussion  in  the  presence  of  young  men.     "Is  it 
wise  to  put  it  into  people's  heads,  or  to  acknow 
ledge  to  the  public,  that  there  are  good  men  out 
of  Church  ?  " 

You  may  rest  assured,  ran  the  reply,  that  every 
man  who  has  seen  anything  of  the  world  knows 
well  enough  already  that  there  are  good  men 
outside  our  Churches  :  it  is  no  news  to  him.  He 
has  observed  cases  of  the  kind ;  and  they  have 
puzzled  his  faith,  or  have  appeared  an  argument 
against  the  value  or  necessity  of  Church  connection. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  dangerous  to  make-believe 
that  all  the  good  folk  are  to  be  found  within  the 
ecclesiastical  pale,  dangerous  to  ignore  facts  which 
are  patent  to  the  eyes  of  everybody.  It  is  always 
safe  to  avow  the  truth. 
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The  The  Rechabites  are  an  interesting  example  of  the 

bites*"  c^ass  *  re^er  to*  Two  or  tnree  times  they  flit  across 
the  background  of  Bible  history,  and  each  time  as  a 
singular  people.  Apparently  they  accompanied  the 
Hebrew  immigrants  when  they  swept  into  Canaan. 
They  were  not  Israelites ;  yet  they  were  not  aliens 
nor  heathen.  Without  being  members  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  they  lived  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy.  They  seemed  to  have 
shared  the  Hebrew  faith  in  Jehovah,  but  not  to 
have  recognised  the  Mosaic  law.  Regarding  cities 
and  city  life  as  corrupting,  they  dwelt  in  tents, 
living  a  roaming,  nomadic  life  of  Bedouin  sim 
plicity.  Seeing  how  deadly  was  the  curse  of 
intemperance,  they  bound  themselves  to  abstain 
j  from  wine  —  and  hence  the  Rechabites  among 
Good  Templars  to-day.  Observing  that  the  pos 
session  of  property  was  a  temptation  to  men,  they 
owned  neither  house  nor  land.  When  the  Israelites 
lapsed  into  the  worship  of  Baal,  the  Rechabites  t 
stood  out  against  the  return  to  paganism.  They, 
in  short,  were  men  of  simple,  temperate  tastes, 
and  virtuous,  hardy  habits,  who  kept  themselves 
free  from  the  licence  and  land-hunger  and  idolatry 
into  which  their  protectors  fell.  And  Jeremiah 
held  them  up  as  a  rebuke  to  the  faithless  Temple- 
going  Jews. 

Mere  "  I   can   show   you   better   men    outside    your 

Saman-     QnurcneSj»  sayS  one  to  mCj  « than  mOst  of  those 
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within  them."  Certainly  there  are  men,  neither 
atheistic  nor  vicious,  who  are  honourable  and 
trustworthy  in  their  dealings,  clean  and  careful  in 
their  lives,  good  sons,  good  fathers,  good  friends, 
good  citizens.  Mere  Samaritans  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Chosen  Churchmen,  they  are  Good  Samaritans 
along  the  highways  of  life.  Now,  if  men  can  be 
thus  virtuous  and  humane  without  the  aids  and 
ties  of  organised  religion,  what  is  the  value  of 
Church  connection?  Why  cannot  we  live  good 
enough  lives  apart  from  parsons  and  services  ? 

We  only  wish  there  were  more  of  the  kind. 
The  more  goodness  the  better,  wherever  it  may  be 
found  and  fostered.  Unhappily  the  majority  of 
outsiders  are  usually  careless,  earthly-minded,  and 
of  lax  and  easy  morals.  But  of  those  who  do 
answer  to  the  happy  description,  what  are  we  to 
say? 

R  one  thing,  in  order  to  prove  the  value  of  No 
the  Christian  Church  to  the  heart  and  life  of 
the  average  man,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  con 
tend  that  there  is  no  goodness  beyond  its  borders. 
To  demonstrate  the  importance  of  schools  and 
universities  in  the  education  of  our  youth,  it  would 
scarcely  be  sane  to  insist  that  the  scholastic  world 
has  a  monopoly  of  knowledge  and  intelligence. 
Yet  it  remains  true  that  schools  and  colleges  are 
the  chief  disseminators  of  education,  and  that 
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Churches  are  the  main  agencies  in  the  making  of 
spiritual  character  and  the  maintaining  of  faith  and 
philanthropy. 

It  would  be  a  foolish  tribute  to  God  to  claim 
that  a  monopoly  of  the  virtues  has  been  given  to 
Christian  institutions.  It  is  possible  to  exalt  the 
Church  at  the  expense  of  God's  reputation,  robbing 
human  nature  of  all  moral  and  divine  elements  for 
the  greater  glory  of  organised  religious  agencies. 
The  Eternal  Spirit  is  present  in  the  universal  con 
science  of  mankind,  in  the  generosity  and  affections 
of  the  human  heart.  As  there  were  virtuous  men 
in  the  world  (because  God  was  in  the  world)  before 
the  historic  Jesus  was  born,  and  yet  His  coming 
was  of  infinite  consequence  for  the  weal  of  men, 
so  the  Society  He  founded  is  a  powerful  agency 
for  good,  even  although  it  is  not  the  sole  factory  of 
virtue,  truth,  and  love. 

Wild  u.  Nature  has  her  wild  flowers,  and  they  have  their 
Flowers  own  scented  beauty.  Yet  many  of  the  finest  effects 
in  colour  are  to  be  found  only  within  cultivated 
t gardens.  Wild  roses  are  no  argument  against  the 
value  of  human  hand  and  skill  in  the  production 
of  the  fairest  garden  flowers.  Even  cultivated 
flowers  may  wander  beyond  garden  walls,  or  may 
continue  to  grow  on  ground  that  is  a  deserted 
garden — although,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  tend 
to  return  to  their  wild  type.  The  Christian  Church 
is  to-day  the  Garden  of  the  Lord — Christ  Jesus 
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being  the  Chief  Gardener.  And,  whilst  there  are 
weeds  ever  springing  up  within  its  borders,  the 
richest  flowers  of  gracious  character  are  fertilised 
and  grown  upon  its  oft-dug  soil.  It  is  no  surprise, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure,  to  find  wild  flowers  of  kind 
and  upright  character  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
religious  world.  We  should  be  glad  to  discover 
honour,  justice,  and  sympathy  blossoming  any 
where,  for  none  of  these  could  grow  and  bud  unless 
God  had  shone  upon  them  and  nourished  them 
by  His  secret  power. 

V/TOREOVER,  some  good  men  are  outside  the  The  Un- 
iV1  Church  because  of  sinister  things  within  it. 
Perhaps  they  have  come  to  suppose  —  owing  to 
unfortunate  experiences  —  that  professional  religion 
tends  to  foster  a  pharisaic  spirit  or  a  refined  selfish 
ness,  or  provokes  opinionative  narrowness,  foolish 
gossip,  and  cantankerous  spite.  Possibly  they  cast 
in  our  face  the  weak,  mean,  or  dishonest  speci 
mens  of  Church  people  whom  they  have  en 
countered.  The  unhappy  things  in  ecclesiastical 
life,  therefore,  account  for  some  good  men  being 
out  of  Church.  The  best  among  them  may  hold 
aloof,  not  because  alienated  from  Christianity,  but 
because,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  feel  the  Church 
to  be  so  little  Christian.  Some  of  them  may  still 
try  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  I  shall  attempt 
to  show  in  a  later  chapter. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  such 
offences  in  Church  life  are  the  exception,  and  not 
Not  up  to  the  rule.  Is  it  just,  moreover,  to  take  the  best 
Sample  among  those  outside  and  set  them  in  contrast  with 
the  worst  among  those  within  ?  It  is  hard  lines 
that  these  should  be  used  as  stones  with  which  to 
pelt  sterling  Christians.  There  always  will  be 
unworthy  members  in  every  human  society,  and 
foibles  even  in  good  men.  Stiggins  and  Chadband 
and  Jabez  Balfour  are  reprobated  by  the  Christian 
Church,  and  it  is  cruel  to  make  organised  Chris 
tianity  responsible  for  them  when  their  lives  con 
tradict  its  avowed  principles  and  the  spirit  of  its 
Author.  The  spurious  and  the  exceptional  are  no 
argument  against  the  genuine  and  the  ordinary — 
are  only  a  reason  for  careful  discrimination. 

"  I  shall  keep  clear  of  the  Art  schools ;  I  shall 

I    never   seek   a   place   in  the   Academy."      Why  ? 
» ,«.          "  Because  certain  artists  are  decadents,  and  be- 

Christian  cause  a  certain  apostle  of  Art  turned  his  art  into 

School  of 

Art  shame,  and  had  to  be  sent  to  jail  for  an  unmen 

tionable  crime."  If  anyone  spoke  thus,  we  should 
look  at  him  with  amused  amazement,  and  ask  why 
these  cases  should  prevent  him  from  getting  artistic 
training  in  the  schools  where  it  is  best  taught,  and 
from  using  the  bast  opportunities  for  finding  an 
artistic  career. 

The  Christian  Churches  are  the  schools  where 
the  art  of  good  Christian  living  is  taught,  where  the 
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making  of  spiritual  character  is  directed.  It  is  also 
the  chief  Society  among  men  in  which  earnest 
people  can  find  an  opportunity  of  doing  good 
work.  Nothing  but  overwhelming  reasons,  there 
fore,  should  prevent  us  from  sharing  its  benefits, 
and  from  striving  to  keep  it  pure  and  make  it  fulfil 
its  mission. 

'"PHEN,  much  of  the  goodness  which  we  observe  Uncon- 
•*•  in  good  men  out  of  Church  they  owe  in-  Qjjrist- 
directly  to  Christianity.  They  and  we,  and  all  ians 
British  citizens,  are  involuntarily  the  heirs  of  a 
Christian  civilisation.  As  we  are  indebted  to  our 
ancestors  for  having  laid  our  roads,  cut  down  our 
forests,  brought  our  land  under  cultivation,  equally 
do  we  all  owe  it  to  Christian  teachers,  reformers, 
martyrs,  and  workers,  to  the  school,  also,  and  the 
Church,  and  largely  to  Christ  behind  them  all,  that 
we  enjoy  our  present  enlightenment,  our  civic 
liberties,  and  our  favourable  social  conditions. 
The  Bible  has  been  taught  to  many  generations  of 
Britons;  and  not  its  language  only,  its  divine 
ideas  too,  have  passed  into  British  thought.  The 
current  code  of  chastity,  truth,  love,  and  philan 
thropy  is  in  its  finest  elements  the  creation  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  diffused  Christianity  that  reaches  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Church.  Yet  it  has  been  the 
Church,  with  all  its  imperfections,  that  has  during 
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long  centuries  been  the  great  educating  power,  the 
focus  and  radiator  of  ethical  instruction,  and  the 
most  active  agency  in  battling  with  the  evil  in 
humanity.  It  was  from  the  Jews  that  the  Recha- 
bites  received  religious  truth  and  drew  the  protec 
tion  they  enjoyed. 

The  If  some  who  are  outside  the  Church  are  good 

After-    I    citizens,  it  is  in  no  small  measure  because  Chris- 

Chris-     I  tianity  has  tamed  the  animal  ferocity  and  barbarous 

tianity       selfishness  of  our  race  and  produced  social  security 

and  civic  freedom.    If  they  have  happy  homes  and 

a  chaste  domestic  life,  it  is  because  they  have  been 

taught  by  Christianity  to  reverence  womanhood,  to 

tend  childhood,  and  to   maintain   the   unbroken 

sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie.     Though  they  are  not 

within  the  Church,  they  live  within  its  "  sphere  of 

influence."     Though  they  may  not  avow  Christ  to 

be  their  King,  they  abide  where  His  beneficent 

flag  covers  them  with  its  protection,  His  empire 

secures  for  them  its  most  cherished  privileges. 


Propriety   T^^T,  we  must  as^'  now  ^eeP  's  tne  goodness  in 
or  Good-    -L      go0(j  men  out  Qf  Church  ?     Is  it,  in  the 

majority  of  cases,  anything  more  than  guarded  pru- 
dence,  moral  propriety  —  perfectly  genuine  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  not  going  down  to  the  secret  springs  of 
heart  and  soul  ?  If  you  could  penetrate  into  the 
profound  depths  of  their  being,  would  you  find 
spiritual  devoutness,  a  divine  life  ? 
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Christianity  is  not  mainly  an  agency  for  keeping 
men  respectable  and  decent,  or  for  preventing  them 
from  breaking  commercial  and  social  command 
ments.  It  comes  to  cleanse  the  inner  sources  of 
life,  to  wake  the  spiritual  being,  the  son  of  God 
within  a  man,  to  wipe  out  corroding  sin  and  bring 
him  into  sympathy  with  God.  This,  the  richest 
boon  of  all,  is  not  received  by  social  inheritance, 
and  comes  only  to  those  who  have  personal  con 
tact  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  And  there  may  be 
good  men  out  of  Church,  well-behaved  citizens, 
who  lack  this  one  thing  needful,  and  whose  loss  is 
therefore  incalculable  as  it  is  unseen. 

A  FTER  all,  the  Church,  despite  its  foibles,  plays  Non- 

a  valuable  part  in  the  life  both  of  the  in-  Church- 

going 
dividual  and  of  the  community.     If  you  were  to 

abolish  it,  if  you  were  to  remove  the  operations  of 
\  the  Sunday  School  and  all  other  religious  activities, 
or  if  all  were  to  abandon  church-going,  you  would 
speedily  discover  the  morals  of  the  people  degener 
ating  and  the  level  of  common  life  declining. 

And  as  with  society  so  with  individual  men.  In 
most  of  those  who  relinquish  sacred  associations 
and  do  without  religion  you  perceive  in  course  of 
time  a  loss  of  moral  tone,  a  relaxed  and  worldly 
fibre.  It  may  not  always  be  manifest  in  the  elder 
folk,  but  if  you  watch  the  case  of  the  young  people 
you  will  observe  that  there  is  a  temptation,  when 
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Church  influences  are  cast  off,  to  cast  aside  at  the 
same  time  the  ordinary  restraints  upon  their  natural 
love  for  a  life  of  pleasure. 

The  A  capable  man  of  the  world  wrote  to  a  certain 

Church-  Professor  a  letter  in  which  he  said  :  "  It  has  been 
Settler  proved  in  the  Colonies  that  rapid  social  retrogres 
sion  follows  upon  local  inability  to  go  to  church* 
If  the  settler's  '  grant '  be  so  remote  that  church  is 
now  an  impossibility,  he  gradually  ceases  to  miss 
it,  abandons  the  weekly  burnishing  and  outside 
decorum,  and  then  the  rest  follows." 

Do  you  say,  "  I  can  worship  God  at  home  and 
keep  myself  good  without  Church  influences"? 
Theoretically  it  is  quite  conceivable,  and  rare 
instances  may  perhaps  be  found.  But  usually,  and 
in  most  cases  inevitably,  those  who  live  without 
religious  aids  and  Christian  associations  soon  cease 
to  pray  in  private  and  read  the  Sacred  Book  at  all, 
and  then  lose  moral  tone  and  earnest  convictions, 
and  slip  into  the  loose  notions  and  easy  ways  of 
the  world. 

Holmes  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  Biography  gives  a  letter 
in  which  the  Boston  sage  and  humorist,  who  was 
not  by  any  means  a  partisan  of  Churches,  says  :  "  I 
am  a  regular  church-goer.  I  should  go  for  various 
reasons,  though  I  did  not  love  it ;  but  I  am  happy 
enough  to  find  great  pleasure  in  the  midst  of 
devout  multitudes,  whether  I  can  accept  their 
creeds  or  no."  He  said  that  "  there  was  in  the 
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corner  of  his  heart  a  plant,  called  reverence,  which 
wanted  to  be  watered  about  once  a  week." 

if     We  need  the  aid  which  comes  from  social  and  The 
helpful  comradeship,  from  an  exchange  of  impulse  Weekly 
toward  our  ideals.    Even  if  you  are  not  profoundly 
pious,  it  is  something  to  come  within  the  pervading 
influence  of  religious  surroundings,  to  escape  from 
the  confusions  of  the  world  and   hear  again   of 

*  sacred  things,  to  come  into  contact  with  an  agency 
which  tries  to  foster  the  sense  of  the  unseen  and 
renew  ideals  for  life  and  manhood.  It  is  at  least 
a  partial  restraint  upon  the  natural  tendency  to 
lapse,  an  arrest  upon  the  fascination  of  the  material 
world.  It  is  a  weekly  encouragement  to  right 
living,  and  you  are  kept  within  sound  of  the  gospel 
and  within  cry  of  Christ. 

Whilst  there  is  goodness  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  and  whilst  the  Church  is  not  coterminous 
with  Christianity  and  is  not  the  only  channel  of 
God's  operations,  yet,  in  spite   of  all  its  imper 
fections,  the  Christian  Church  is  the  best  available  The 
agency  in  the  world  for  helping  wearied,  struggling,  *Jelp  of 
tempted  mortals  to  live  good  lives  and  to  save  Comrade- 
their  souls  being  lost  in  their  bodies.      It  is  the  shiP 
best  means  of  keeping  us  from  forgetting  things 
above  us  and  things  within  us,  and  for  raising  us 

*  above  ourselves.     The  world  is  ever  about  us,  and 

j '  too  easily  enslaves  us  to  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and 
the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life.     We  need 
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all  possible  aids,  human  and  divine,  to  deliver  our 
spirits  from  the  power  of  the  world. 

Will  "  men  my  brothers "   permit   me   to   beg 
them  not  to   let   the   tie  with   sacred  things  be 
loosened,  not  to  withdraw  from  the  place  of  prayer 
and  holy  song,  from  common  worship  and  sacred 
study  and  helpful  friendships  ?    Therein  you  may 
find  a  power  to  touch  your  heart  to  fine  issues,  to 
keep  your  conscience  clean,  and  brace  you  to  a 
The          right,  true,  manly  Christian  life.     It   is   not   the 
Church      Church  in  itself  that  is  vital :  it  is  the  approach  of 
Avenue     the  soul  to  the  unseen,  the  fresh  perception  of 
-  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  encompassing  Christian  in 
fluence — these  are  vital. 

And  stay  not  on  the  borderland — come  right 
in.  You  will  defeat  many  of  the  temptations  and 
dangers  of  life  if  you  commit  yourself  once  for 
all  as  a  disciple  of  Christ  and  settle  yourself  into 
Christian  surroundings.  Whether  it  be  possible  or 

I  not  to  be  a  good  man  out  of  Church,  it  is  certain 
that  you  can  be  a  better  man  in  Church,  in  the  com 
pany  of  devout  comrades  and  under  the  leadership 
of  Christ 


il 
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"  So  take  Joy  home. 

And  give  her  time  to  grow,  and  cherish  hery 
Then  will  she  come  and  oft  will  sing  to  thee. 
Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God. " 

— JEAN  INGELOW. 


V 

Interesting  Sinners  and  Stale  Saints 

TT  is  the  common  feeling  in  the  world  that 
•*•  sinners  are  more  interesting  than  saints.  And 
that  feeling,  rather  than  any  spirit  of  scepticism,  is 
the  reason  for  multitudes  holding  aloof  from 
churches  and,  to  use  Charlotte  Bronte's  phrase, 
avoiding  the  "black  dragoons."  Not  only  is  religion, 
to  its  hurt,  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with 
parsons,  fees,  livings,  death-beds,  and  funerals ;  it 
is  felt  by  the  majority  to  have  no  spice  of  interest,  Good  but 
no  appetising  flavour  about  it  to  give  it  an  appeal  InsiPld 
to  their  taste.  Doubtless,  they  say,  it  is  well  to  be 
good  and  devout  if  you  have  a  leaning  that  way ; 
but  the  good  and  devout  are  insipid  and  white- 
livered,  and  the  matters  in  which  they  deal  are 
uncomfortably  depressing.  Certainly  numbers  of 
church-going  people  are  social  and  vital  enough,  but 
they  do  not  take  their  religion  very  seriously,  while 
those  who  are  very  earnest  and  virtuous  are  alto 
gether  stale  and  tasteless,  without  natural  gusto  for 
life. 
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Novelists  in  many  instances  make  their  sinners 
spirited,  and  their  sinners'  behaviour,  even  when  it 
is  misbehaviour,  brisk  and  piquant.  Their  sea- 
rovers  and  gay  sparks  carry  their  lives  with  a  dash, 
a  royal  heartiness,  or  a  dare-devil  gallantry,  which 
gives  them  a  captivating  air  lacking  in  the  sedately 
proper.  The  good  folk  of  fiction,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  often  represented  as  worthy  enough  and 
more  trusty  and  wise  than  their  fellows,  but  girt 
in  a  sort  of  strait  waistcoat  and  unable  to  take  life 
whole-heartedly,  or  angular  and  hide -bound, 
pedantic  sticklers,  laden  with  crotchety  notions 
and  superior  scruples,  for  ever  moralising  and 
casting  a  shadow  over  natural  delights,  or  pre- 
ternaturally  prudent  and  bearing  themselves  with 
a  stiff  pose  that  hints  at  simulation.  Worst  of 
all,  they  are  a  trifle  dull  and  insipid  (Scottice' 
"wersh"). 

Are  T^O  novelists  and  their  kindred  in  the  dramatic 

Right?StS  and  J°urnalistic  world  fairly  reflect  life,  as 

they  are  supposed  to  reflect  it,  when  they  paint 
the  sinner  as  gamesome  and  exhilarating,  and  the 
virtuous  and  religious  as  demure  and  dull  ?  And 
is  there  nothing  sombre  and  dull  in  the  life  of  the 
gay  sinner? 

It  is  always  difficult  to  make  sweeping  assertions 
about  the  many-sided  human  race.  When,  how 
ever,  we  see  men  of  breezy,  strenuous,  jocund 
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spirit  like  Norman  MacLeod  and  Tom  Hughes 
(Tom  Brown)  and  Charles  Kingsley  ("  Chaplain  to 
Esau "),  and  men  and  women  of  liberal  tastes, 
captivating  refinement  and  rich  Christian  charac 
ter  like  the  Gurneys,  Dean  Church,  Henry  Drum- 
mond  and  Philip  Melancthon,  it  seems  a  caricature 
to  talk  of  the  good  and  pious  being  flat  and  dreary. 
They  are  more  interesting  than  the  Merry  Monarch 
and  his  rollicking  courtiers  whose  gaiety  was  often 
seamy  and  repellent,  than  many  of  like  jovial  kind 
whose  life,  under  the  masks  they  wear,  comes  by 
and  by  to  be  poor  and  stale  enough.  Yet  the 
caricature  has  sufficient  truth  in  it  to  give  it  point. 
There  are  only  too  many  good  folk  who  not  only 
have  no  redeeming  vices  of  an  innocent  kind  but 
who  make  virtuous  life  appear  dull  and  unappetising. 

A  spice  of  danger  adds  zest  to  the  enjoyment  of 
sport  or  a  holiday  expedition,  and  makes  up  half 
the  pleasure  of  travel  and  adventure.  The  delight 
of  running  risks  is  not  confined  to  the  gambler. 
Would  Alpine  mountaineering  be  as  alluring  to  the 
bold,  if  it  were  as  safe  as  a  voyage  along  a  Dutch 
canal  ?  There  is  a  natural  pleasure  in  all  excite 
ment — therefore  in  putting  one's  safety  and  even 
one's  life  at  stake,  and  in  feeling  the  heart  bound 
and  the  nerves  thrill. 

What  a  spice  of  danger  is  to  the  virile  and  im-  "A  Spice 
petuous,  that  a  "  spice  of  the  devil "  is  to  the  palate  of  th.e,, 
of  the  natural   man.      It   has   the  attraction   of 
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piquancy.  It  implies  something  spirited,  mettle 
some,  and  breezy.  It  stings  the  palate  like  a 
condiment,  pleasing  by  its  pungency  and  force. 
It  excites  our  relish  for  the  sparkle  and  ferment 
of  effervescing  vitality.  We  are  so  made  as  to 
be  regaled  by  a  sight  and  whiff  of  a  man  of 
spirit. 

But  when  the  virtuous  and  godly  are  voted  dull, 
are  we  to  be  content  to  accept  that  vote  without 
sifting  scrutiny?  In  so  far  as  that  verdict  ex 
presses  the  mind  of  the  volatile,  the  "rackety," 
and  the  man  of  the  world,  it  carries  little  weight. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  virtue  and  religion 
be  unpalatable  to  people  who  care  only  for  the 
smack  of  highly  spiced  tales  and  worldly  gain. 
Simple  wholesome  food  is  as  little  to  the  taste  of  a 
clogged  and  spoilt  palate.  It  is  no  discredit  to  the 
finer  music,  whether  in  classic  works  or  in  old  bal 
lads,  that  it  sounds  dull  to  the  ears  of  the  fre- 
Refined  quenters  of  Music  Halls.  Many  good  people  are  1 
certainly  in  need  of  being  "  seasoned  with  salt,"  |  j 
but  not  of  being  spiced  with  any  relish  that  would  : 
make  their  talk  and  habits  toothsome  to  coarse 
grained  folk  who  appreciate  degenerate  pleasures, 
or  to  well-to-do  decadents  who  have  sipped  of 
every  cup  and  are  left  with  jaded  palate  and  the 
eternal  yawn  of  ennui,  impatient  of  all  moral  dis 
course  and  simple  delights. 

But  more  than  the  corrupt  and  worldly  share  the 
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feeling  that  the  virtuous  and  the  religions  life  is 

dull.    That  sentiment  is  betrayed  by  the  young  and 

wholesomely  hearty,  and  by  onlookers  of  sane  taste 

and  liberal  culture.    Dr  Walter  C.  Smith,  in  Hilda, 

makes   "Winifred  Urquhart,   Materialist,"  say,  in  Winifred 

reference  to  the  very  proper  school  in  which  she     rc*u  a 

had  been  a  pupil : 

"  O  the  old-maiden  morals  we  had, 

So  scrupulous,  prim  and  demure  ! 
What  the  decalogue  never  forbade 

Our  consciences  could  not  endure  : 
But  life  was  so  low-pitched  and  sad, 
It  was  quite  a  relief  to  be  bad." 

Such  lively  confessions  need  not  spring  from  any 
innate  antipathy  to  things  pure  and  sacred.     Some  Some 
discount  must  no  doubt  be  made  on  the  ground  of  Discount 
the  natural  unspirituality  of  man.     Certainly  many 
require  to  have  a  taste  created  for  things  divine,  a 
birth  from  above  by  which  a  new  sense  of  goodness 
and  a  love  of  it  are  generated.     But  this  will  not 
explain  half  of  the  popular  distaste  for  the  life  and 
company  of  the  good.     Nor  is  it  accounted  for  by 
their  little  inconsistencies  in  conduct. 

The  truth  is  that  they  have  allowed  their  moral 
and  religious  seriousness — their  point  of  strength 
— to  chasten  and  spoil  the  natural  delight  of  living 
and  dry  up  the  wholesome  instincts  which  take 
pleasure  in  the  many-coloured  pageantry  of  all 
human  existence.  Far  from  being  monastic  and 
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ascetic,  they  yet  make  you  feel  as  if,  in  cultivating 
conscience  and  the  soul — their  supreme  duty — 
they  had  lost  the  sap  of  half  their  humanity. 
Their  virtues  are  prim.  Their  odour  of  sanctity 
is  not  a  fragrant  perfume  that  sweetens  their  whole 
world,  but  only  pervades  the  sphere  of  religion 
and  elsewhere  is  a  trifle  stale.  Wit-combats,  racy 
chat,  and  light  exaggerations  not  intended  to  be 
taken  to  the  letter  grate  on  them  like  frivolities 
and  sins.  Natural  enjoyments  are  to  them  stolen 
waters,  whereas  they  should  be  gleams  of  God's 
smile. 

The  The  "Model  of  all  the  Virtues,"  according  to 

™0the10f  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  " bristled  with  moral  ex-; 
Virtues  cellences.  There  was  no  handle  of  weakness  to  lay 
hold  of  her  by.  One  of  her  virtues  was  calmness. 
She  had  more  good  qualities  in  the  marble  whiteness 
of  her  single  person  than  all  the  partners  you  have 
waltzed  with  this  winter  put  together.  Yet  no  man 
was  known  to  have  loved  her.  Her  very  goodness, 
so  bland  and  self-possessed,  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  others.  Sometimes  her  features  disordered 
themselves  slightly  in  a  surface  smile,  but  never 
broke  loose  from  their  corners  and  indulged  in  the 
riotous  tumult  of  a  laugh.  She  carried  the  brim 
ming  cup  of  her  inestimable  virtues  with  a  cautious 
steady  hand  and  an  eye  always  on  them  to  see 
that  they  did  not  spill.  This  immaculate  woman 
— why  couldn't  she  have  a  fault  or  two?  Isn't 
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there  any  old  whisper  which  will  tarnish  that 
wearisome  aureole  of  saintly  perfection  ?  We  must 
have  a  weak  spot  or  two  in  a  character  before 
we  can  love  it  very  much."  An  exaggeration,  of 
course,  yet  with  how  much  truth  !  Certainly  there 
must  be  the  tang,  the  savour,  of  heart-tinctured 
humanity  in  a  character  before  it  can  capture  and 
charm. 

Why  are  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  men  Y.M.C.A. 
regarded  as  fair  game  for  the  secular  world  to  make 
-  sport  of?  Some  of  them  are  as  virile  and  sound- 
natured  as  you  could  desire,  and  their  work  in  great 
cities  has  been  highly  useful  within  their  own  class. 
But  the  typical  Y.M.C.A.  man,  one  is  bound  to 
confess,  is  a  stockish  and  lack-lustre  creature. 
Grant  that  his  character  is  well  rooted  in  spiritual 
experiences — and  in  that  respect  he  is  better  than 
the  men  of  the  world  who  make  a  jest  of  him — it 
is  nevertheless  anaemic,  as  though  it  had  been  bled 
and  left  wan,  insipid  as  vegetarian  diet  to  a  vigorous 
appetite.  He  has  scarcely  imagination  and  spirit 
enough  to  be  bad.  It  is  not  lack  of  muscular 
Christianity  we  complain  of:  he  may  very  probably 
indulge  in  gymnastics  ;  it  is  the  absence  of  world 
wide  outlook  and  sinewy  thinking,  of  gay  surprises 
and  exuberant  gusto,  of  piquancy  and  liberal 
interest.  Perhaps  the  type  is  improving,  but  so 
far  as  I  have  seen  him  he  is  either  naively  simple 
or  living  a  thin,  circumscribed  life.  You  feel  that 
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Kipling  and  Stevenson  and  Deeds  that  Won  the 
Empire  must  be  foreign  and  contraband  to  him, 
that  he  dare  not  sing  a  jovial  Students'  Song  for 
mere  merriment  and  without  approving  all  its 
sentiments,  that  in  fact  his  seriousness  has  depleted 
half  his  nature,  taken  away  all  spice  of  humanity, 
and  shut  out  from  his  thoughts  the  abounding, 
many-tinted  life  of  God's  world. 
Whole-  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  anything  in  us  save 

Humanity  snl»  ^ut  to  fulfil  a11  in  *ts  amPlest  bulk.  Christ's  ' 
ideal  of  holiness  is  wholeness,  human  nature  made 
sound,  pure,  and  complete.  Christian  character, 
to  be  commended  to  the  shrewd  observer,  must 
retain  the  whole  of  our  humanity.  All  life,  all 
beauty,  all  truth,  all  public  affairs,  all  adventure, 
all  wit  and  skill,  are  ours — Nansen  and  Darwin, 
Dickens  and  Punch^  Buddha  and  Socrates,  music 
and  art,  the  whole  kaleidoscopic  life  of  the  world 
— to  be  taken  and  enjoyed  for  all  they  are  worth  in 
their  own  region.  It  would  indeed  be  a  strange  result 
of  Christ's  call  to  devoutness  if  His  followers  felt 
that  life  as  God  gave  it  in  its  million  interests  is  no 
longer  their  proper  concern  :  that,  since  men  need 
to  be  emancipated  from  sin,  they  ought  no  longer 
to  care  for  moths  and  science,  songs  and  mirth, 
matters  of  taste,  and  social  questions. 

"  The  ludicrous  has  its  place  in  the  universe," 
says  one  already  quoted ;  "  it  is  not  a  human  inven 
tion,  but  one  of  the  Divine  ideas.     How  curious  it 
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is  that  we  always  consider  solemnity  and  the  absence  Is  Mirth 
of  all  gay  surprises  and  encounter  of  wits  as  essential  Divine? 
to  the  idea  of  a  future  life  of  those  whom  we  thus 
deprive  of  half  their  faculties  and  then  call  blessed  \ 
There  are  not  a  few  who  even  in  this  life  seem  to 
be  preparing  themselves  for  that  smileless  eternity 
to  which  they  look  forward." 

It  is  not  joviality  we  plead  for.  Jov-iality  is 
of  pagan  coinage,  drawn  from  Jove's  luxurious 
pleasures  among  the  revelling  deities — a  striking 
contrast  to  the  Christian  idea  of  God-liness.  A 
man  with  Christ's  fine  sensibilities  cannot  always 
be  jov-ial.  Pagan  sportiveness,  Greek  joyousness, 
skates  upon  thin  ice  over  the  final  realities  of  life, 
at  the  mercy  of  fortune,  sorrow,  and  death.1  The 
Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entitled  to  be 
cheerful  because,  although  for  the  present  evil 
often  rules,  good  ultimately  reigns,  and  because 
God  is  Love  and  he  is  linked  with  God. 

AS  Christ   shadowed  the   happiness   of  the  TheCom- 

world?      The   old  legendary  idea  was  ofPJjJj011- 
course  a  false  one — that  Christ  was  never  seen  to  Christ 
smile  and  that  saints  are  bound  for  a  "  smileless 
eternity."      A   smileless   face   would   never  have 

1  Douglas  Jerrold  wrote  :  "  I  am  convinced  that  the  world 
will  get  tired  of  this  eternal  guffaw  at  all  things.  After  all, 
life  has  something  serious  in  it.  It  cannot  all  be  a  comic 
history  of  humanity." 
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caught  the  children  as  Christ's  did ;  and  His 
presence  at  a  marriage  feast  where  He  ministered 
to  the  company's  enjoyment  by  turning  water  into 
wine  reveals  His  sympathy  with  social  intercourse 
and  rejoicing.  Men  who  were  fasting  He  enjoined 
to  anoint  their  head  and  wash  their  face  and  not 
appear  doleful.  The  great  Feasts  of  Christ's  Year 
are  occasions  of  gladness.  He  has,  we  may  say, 
added  to  the  sense  of  both  the  joy  and  the  sadness 
of  life,  for  He  has  deepened  and  expanded  all 
human  life.  He  has  given  happiness  a  better 
basis,  seating  it  in  a  heart  at  peace  with  itself  and 
with  God,  and  in  a  conscience  cleansed  of  that 
foul  stuff  which,  when  realised,  mars  true  delight. 
Gay  men  of  the  world  make  merry  by  ignoring  or 
defying  the  serious,  sinful  elements  in  life,  like 
tipsy  revellers  rioting  across  an  old  graveyard.  A 
good  man's  cheerfulness  comes  from  a  clean  and 
sweetened  nature  and  from  faith  in  the  All-Good. 
//  Pen-  At  the  same  time  Christ  has  increased  the 

seriousness  of  life.  He  has  deepened  the  shadows, 
but  only  because  He  has  intensified  the  light. 
That  light  has  laid  bare  moral  ailments  and  their 
issues  both  in  society  and  the  individual  heart, 
and,  by  His  spirit  shed  abroad,  has  developed  the 
sense  of  sin  and  of  the  wrongs  which  afflict  the 
unfortunate  but  which  were  there  before  He  un 
veiled  them.  Any  man  who  things  must  at  times 
be  sad.  Milton's  //  Penseroso  is  literally  "  the 
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thoughtful."  A  tinge  of  sober  pensiveness  has 
pervaded  the  profounder  interpreters  of  life.  The 
young  and  sprightly  must  therefore  not  always 
expect  sprightly  gaiety  in  the  mature  and  thought 
ful.  In  due  time  experience  will  bring  home 
to  them  the  sad  and  tragic  elements  of  life, 
and  will  dig  up  their  deeper  nature.  The  gay, 
faun-like  Donatello1  gets  the  shock  of  sin  and 
crime,  and  his  soul  awakes  to  the  full  sense  of 
human  sorrow  and  need.  The  lively  should  not 
borrow  in  advance  the  sadness  of  men  who 
have  shared  with  Christ  the  burden  of  the  world, 
nor  should  they  let  it  repel  them  when  they  see 
it. 

Shall  we  decry  John  Knox  and  Oliver  Cromwell  Stern 
I  because  of  their  stern  solemnity  ?  They  lived,  we 
/have  to  remember,  in  tragic  times,  at  great  junc- 
'  tures  in  history,  when  liberty  and  truth  were  at 
stake.  It  is  easy  for  us  who  live  in  happier  days 
to  take  life  lightly,  easy  especially  for  the  super 
ficial  and  the  thoughtlessly  sportive  to  be  gay. 
But  grave  crises  and  the  pressure  of  the  world's 
grim  warfare  create  grim  men.  It  is  no  virtue 
in  us  to  borrow  their  austere  gravity  in  our  more 
genial  lot ;  it  is,  however,  our  duty  to  appreciate 
the  reasons  for  their  seriousness. 

The    Puritans   are  the   favourite   butt  for  the 
missiles  of  Bohemian  wit  and  sarcasm.     Puritan 

1  Hawthorne's  Transformation  {Marble  Faun). 
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Milton 


Puritans 
pro  and 
contra 


is  taken  as  the  very  term  for  morose,  straight-laced 
austerity :  Cavalier  for  the  rattling  merry  temper. 
But  the  early  Puritans,  as  Green's  History  shows, 
were  far  from  being  the  gloomy  fanatics,  the  rueful, 
dismal  pedants  of  pharisaic  goodness,  that  they 
unhappily  became  in  later  years.  Milton's  father, 
a  precisian  in  morals,  composed  madrigals  to 
Oriana.  Milton  himself,  before  Royalist  excesses 
and  persecutions  saddened  and  embittered  him, 
enjoyed  the  "quips  and  jests  and  youthful  jollity" 
of  the  world  around  him,  pleasantly  watching  the 
village  fair  "where  the  jolly  rebecks  sound  to 
many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid  dancing  in  the 
chequered  shade."  Colonel  Hutchison,  another 
type  of  elegant  culture  among  Puritan  gentlemen, 
while  of  serious  temper  in  matters  of  godliness, 
was  an  expert  in  hawking,  fencing,  and  dancing, 
displayed  his  artistic  taste  in  critical  love  of 
gravings,  sculpture,  and  all  liberal  arts,  and,  while 
a  diligent  student  of  Scripture,  diverted  himself 
with  the  viol  and  grove-planting.  If  the  early 
Puritans  had  not  the  universal  sympathies  and  the 
quick  pulse  of  delight  in  all  things  human  which 
characterised  the  Elizabethans,  they  were  yet  genial 
and  cheerful  in  their  common  life,  and  displayed 
a  fine  moral  grandeur  that  revolted  at  all  dalli 
ance  with  loose  passions  and  low  pleasures. 
Had  Puritans  continued  to  combine  with  their 
strong  sense  of  virtuous  manhood  and  reverent 
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godliness  full  delight  in  all  healthy  instincts  and 
harmless  play,  as  modern  New  England  Puritans 
have  done,  they  would  have  figured  to-day  as  the 
types  of  what  the  Christian  temper  should  be. 
But  they  lost  the  sense  of  proportion  between 
things  natural  and  things  sacred,  and  turned  sour 
looks  upon  all  pastimes  and  diversions.  Playful 
trifles  were  magnified  in  the  glare  of  religious 
earnestness  into  matters  of  high  principle.  God 
was  conceived  as  "a  jealous  God,"  jealous  of 
every  light  distraction  and  social  custom  which  left 
religion  directly  out  of  view. 

"  Would  you  like  Christ  to  come  and  find  you 
at  a  concert?  "  I  have  been  asked  by  saltless  saints. 
Why  not — if  it  is  a  good  one  ?  Has  He  that  made 
the  voice  no  ear  for  melody  ?  Does  Christ  not 
approve  of  good  "secular"  music,  and  only  of 
hymns  and  prayer-meetings?  If  so,  He  has  de 
stroyed  half  of  human  nature.  These  are  the 
modern  representatives  of  the  rigid  Puritanism 
which,  in  trying  to  bring  a  blessing  to  the  nation, 
brought  a  blight.  "  The  want  of  poetry,  of  fancy, 
in  the  common  Puritan  temper  condemned  half 
the  popular  observances  of  England  as  supersti 
tious.  It  was  superstitious  to  keep  Christmas,  or 
to  deck  the  house  with  holly  and  ivy,  to  dance 
round  the  maypole.  It  was  flat  Popery  to  eat  a 
mince-pie."  Not  content  with  putting  down  bull- 
baiting  and  horse-racing,  they  took  the  colour  out 
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Cavalier 


Saving 

Humour 


of  English  life  and  made  goodness  hard,  savour 
less,  and  repellent. 

One  extreme,  by  the  law  of  polarity  in  human 
nature,  provokes  the  opposite  extreme.  Ask  too 
much  of  human  nature  and  you  create  revulsion. 
The  outburst  of  Cavalier  indecency,  lawless  jollity, 
duelling,  gambling,  and  swelling  debauchery,  though 
the  responsibility  is  not  to  be  fastened  upon  Puri 
tanism  alone,  was  nature's  rebound  from  grim,  rigid, 
compulsory  piety. 

I  declare  and  protest  that  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  best  people  fatally  spoilt,  not  by  an  access  of 
spiritual  earnestness  making  them  "  righteous  over 
much,"  but  by  suppression  of  lively  natural  in 
stincts  and  cosmopolitan  interests  in  the  name  ot 
religious  seriousness.  They  have  reduced  Chris 
tian  character  to  bald  monotony,  and  made  it  "  a 
cake  not  turned."  They  have  become  religious 
bores,  dull  as  Dogberry  except  in  one  department 
of  life,  and  have  consequently  lost  instead  of  gain 
ing  influence  for  good  with  normal,  healthy  natures. 
They  make  you  feel  that  you  want  to  shock  them 
out  of  their  starched  decorum.  You  are  tempted 
to  prefer  the  breezy  natural  man  and  the  tonic  of 
his  rank,  audacious  lustiness.  As  it  has  been  said 
by  some  one,  it  takes  all  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  to 
correct  the  folly  of  the  good  I 

Humour  is  one  of  the  saving  quantities  in  human 
life,  and  not  less  in  religion ;  and  for  lack  of  a 
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saving  sense  of  humour  such  good  people  de 
humanise  themselves  and  make  their  faith  unpalat 
able.  In  Tennyson's  life  we  read  his  confession, 
"  I  dare  not  tell  how  high  I  rate  humour,  which  is 
generally  most  fruitful  in  the  highest  and  most  solemn 
human  spirits.  Dante  is  full  of  it.  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes,  and  almost  all  the  greatest  have  been 
pregnant  with  this  glorious  power.  You  will  find 
it  even  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  In  the  finest 
characters  earnestness  and  humour,  instead  of  con 
flicting,  are  seen  to  spring  out  of  the  same  fountain 
of  deep,  warm  humanity.  Thomas  Hood,  John 
Leech,  and  Douglas  Jerrold  could  be  as  intensely 
serious  on  vital  questions  of  morals  and  social 
wrong  as  they  were  vivacious  entertainers  of  the 
lovers  of  fun.  Tears  and  laughter,  it  has  often 
been  shown,  are  close  of  kin. 

Differences  of  temperament — the  sanguine,  the  Matter  of 
choleric,  the  phlegmatic — and  different  experiences  Tempera- 
of  life  do,  of  course,  give  different  results  in  differ 
ent  individuals.  It  is  not  possible  for  all  to 
"  season "  their  seriousness  and  spice  their  talk 
with  wit  such  as  Thomas  Fuller  put  into  his 
religious  writings.  All  we  have  to  urge  is  that 
whatever  elements  of  sprightly  spirit,  of  wit, 
humour,  cheerfulness  or  charm  may  exist  should 
be  baptised  and  preserved  as  the  "  salt "  or 
condiment  which  gives  piquancy  to  the  richest 
character. 
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Greek  /f  Greek  joyousness  should  adorn  Hebrew  right- 
Season-^/  ec,usness.  It  needs  the  world  to  save  the  Church, 
as  the  Church  to  save  the  world  ;  and  Christian 
character  is  wry  and  weak  unless  it  sympathetically 
touch  life  at  all  points.  A  healthy  youth  should 
be  taught  to  feel  no  incongruity  in  going  from  his 
play  or  pastime  to  his  prayers,  and  to  understand 
that,  if  the  sudden  change  jars  upon  him,  it  is  only 
the  feeling  which  every  one  has  when  he  passes  by 
an  abrupt  transition  from  one  mood  or  one  interest 
to  another.  How  to  live  close  to  God  and  realise 
and  grapple  with  the  tragic  ills  of  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  sparkle  and  liberal  tastes  of  a 
generous  humanity,  is  one  of  the  problems  of  per 
fection  not  easily  resolved,  but  it  is  not  more  diffi 
cult  than  any  other  ideal  of  life.  And  the  vindication 
of  this  perspective  and  proportion  in  Christian  char 
acter,  this  culture  of  universal  tastes  and  interests, 
is  the  fact  that  it  makes  a  good  man  more  effective 
in  his  influence,  and  renders  his  witness  to  sound 
The  religion  more  powerfully  impressive.  When  he  is 
ower  i  nO£  emascuiated  but  able  to  share  all  animated 
Cheer  living,  when  he  is  roundly,  wholesomely  human, 
standing  four-square  to  all  creation,  men  are 
more  certain  to  be  drawn  to  love  virtue  and  the 
"  Stron^Son_  of  Man,"  who  was  in  touch  with 
all  nature  and  mankind.  There  is  divine  power, 
not  only  in  spiritual  truth,  but  in  good  hum 
our,  in  universal  human  touch  like  Christ's,  and 
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in    that    magic,    indefinable    quantity,    personal 
charm. 

This  secret  of  charm  does  not  inevitably  belong  and 
to  either  talent,  beauty,  or  goodness  —  often  to  Charm 
goodness  least  of  all — but  whenever  it  does  suffuse 
them,  it  doubles  their  value.  One  of  the  fascina 
tions  of  Christ  is  the  charm  of  many-sided  good 
ness.  A  bad  man  has  many  things  forgiven  him 
if  he  has  the  wizardry  of  charm.  And  in  a  good 
man  its  spell  is  the  most  winsome  recommendation 
of  virtue  and  piety.  True,  we  cannot  command 
charm  to  order:  it  comes  either  by  gift  or  by 
refining  culture  of  our  instincts ;  but  we  can  at 
any  rate  show  warm  humanity  and  good  cheer,  and 
so  save  our  goodness  from  being  esteemed  insipid 
and  flat. 

"  By  being  happy,"  we  read  in  An  Apology  for  Steven- 
Idlers^   "  we   sow   anonymous   benefits   upon   the  fj"^.. 
world,  which  remain  unknown  to   ourselves,  or,  factor 
when  they  are  disclosed,  surprise  nobody  so  much 
as  the  benefactors.  ...  A  happy  man  or  woman 
is  a  better  thing  to  find  than  a  five-pound  note. 
He  or  she  is  a  radiating  focus  of  goodwill ;  and 
their  entrance  into  a  room  is  as  though  another 
candle  had  been   lighted.      We   need   not    care 
whether  they  could  prove  the  forty-seventh  pro 
position;  they  do  a  better  thing  than  that,  they 
practically  demonstrate  the  great  Theorem  of  the 
Liveableness  of  Life."     In  the  region  of  virtue 
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and  religion  such  hale  happiness — not  stilted  and 
artificial,  but  honest  human  gladness  and  vital 
spirit — is  a  captivating  and  practical  demonstra 
tion  of  the  Liveableness  of  the  Christian  Life  and 
of  the  beauty  of  Holiness. 


Let  us  alone.      What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil?    Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  ?  " 
— TENNYSON,  "  Lotos-eaters." 


VI 

The  Malady  of  not  Wanting 


Master  of  Ballantrae,"  part  vampire,  Steven- 
part  hero,  with  his  grand  manner  con- 
cealing  the  deadly  "idea"  for  which  he  lived,  is 
leaving  Durrisdeer,  the  ancestral  home,  bent  on 
pursuing  his  brother  Henry,  the  victim  of  his 
enmity,  across  the  seas.  At  the  last  glimpse  of 
the  castle  and  the  singing  of  "Home  was  then 
home  to  me,"  the  eyes  of  Mackellar,  Henry's 
faithful  henchman,  moisten,  and  the  Master,  too, 
is  for  the  moment  touched  with  sentiment. 

"  Ah,  Mackellar,  do  you  think  I  have  never  a 
regret  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  you  could  be  so  bad  a  man  if 
you  had  not  all  the  machinery  to  be  a  good  one." 

"  No,  not  all  :  not  all.  You  are  there  in  error. 
The  Malady  of  Not  Wanting,  my  evangelist." 
But,  adds  Mackellar,  methought  he  sighed  as  he 
mounted  again  into  the  chaise. 

With  such  gifts,  such  charm,  such  jubilant 
energy  and  daring,  what  a  magnificent  character, 
had  he  but  been  infected  with  a  taste  for  noble 
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conduct !      Everything  was  there,  everything  ex 
cept Wanting. 

This  Malady  is  a  common  mode  of  "  indisposi 
tion."  It  takes  two  different  forms  in  different 
cases :  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Master,  a  lack 
of  penchant  for  goodness ;  the  other,  poverty  of 
appetite  for  vital  action.  The  latter  class  of  cases 
comes  naturally  first. 

Indis-  "VT  UMBERS  there  are,  as  we  have  seen  on 
position  1  >  previous  pages,  who  suffer  from  the  violence 
of  their  Lust  for  Life.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
many  are  afflicted  with  a  deficiency  of  the  Will 
to  Live.  There  are  youths  who  cause  dumb 
anxiety  to  "  pater "  and  "  mater,"  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  them,  not  on  account  of  vicious 
tendencies,  but  because  they  have  not  yet  waked 
up  to  grasp  life  and  covet  a  career.  They  have 
not  been  caught  and  stung  by  any  eagerness  for 
life's  business.  They  have  sufficient  education 
and  the  raw  material  for  the  making  of  a  man. 
All  is  there  save  fiery  thirst  for  vigorous  work  and 
high  achievement.  Unlike  Ballantrae,  who  "  lived 
for  an  idea,"  they  have  as  yet  no  commanding 
idea  to  live  for.  They  take  life  as  it  comes, 
labour  at  what  is  allotted  to  them,  but  do  not 
choose  and  seize  any  of  mankind's  high  tasks  nor 
give  themselves  up  to  any  study  or  special  taste 
or  other  absorbing  interest.  What  the  Germans 
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call  the  "sport-impulse"  probably  excites  them, 
but  beyond  such  recreation  they  care  for  little 
except  to  float  down  the  stream  of  pleasant  days. 

Bacon  is  the  dreadful  example  held  up  to  warn  Bacon 
us  against  the  temptations  of  consuming  ambition. 
But  ambition  is  a  power  for  the  making  of  men, 
as  it  may  become  for  the  undoing  of  them.  And 
the  spur  of  ambition  is  the  very  article  required 
for  those  who  view  life  with  lack-lustre  eye  and 
touch  it  with  slack  hand.  Contentment  is  a  great 
virtue,  but  young  men  are  better  without  it.  That 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  contentment  is  often 
mere  supine  indisposition,  lack  of  spirit,  unthink 
ing  lightness  of  heart,  nerveless  irresolution  which 
allows  the  months  to  be  squandered  upon  nothings. 

The  ambition  to  be  rich  or  famous  has  its  perils,  Spurs  for 
as  we  shall  see  in  our  next  chapter.  But  better  Knights 
far  to  be  inoculated  with  the  fever  of  ambition  and 
thereby  be  incited  to  lay  hold  of  life  than  lie  be 
calmed  in  languid  innocence  and  apathy.  For  it 
is  in  vigorous  living  that  we  acquire  character  and 
learn  the  meaning  of  our  existence.  Where  should 
we  look  for  "  go  "  and  wild  dreams  of  future  success 
if  not  in  those  whose  turn  it  is  to  make  their  entry 
upon  the  great  arena?  When  there  is  no  fire 
visible  in  their  eye,  when  they  let  the  old  folk 
struggle  and  toil  for  them  while  they  hang  on, 
softly  complacent,  what  feeling  can  we  have  for 
them  but  pity  or  contempt? 
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What  will  stir  them  up  and  make  them  crave  an 
opportunity  of  showing  their  mettle  ?  Sometimes 
love  will  do  it,  throwing  glamour  into  the  out 
look  and  giving  reason  for  effort.  Sometimes 
Love  and  books  will  do  it — not  always  the  most  notable 
Books  books  but  rather  those  that  suit  the  individual  fancy 
— fertilising  the  mind.  Not  always  the  exemplary 
lives  like  those  of  Mackay  of  Uganda  and  Garfield 
and  others  who  forged  their  way  from  insignificance 
to  eminence,  sometimes  an  out-of-the  way  story  or 
casual  paper,  will  bring  the  glow  of  ardent  purpose 
to  a  young  man's  eye  and  set  his  pulse  a-beating. 
Sometimes  the  inspiriting  stimulus  of  a  magnetic 
friendship,  perhaps  that  of  one  who  is  their  senior, 
will  create  motive-power. 

Sir  T.  F.  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  according  to  the 
Buxton  story  told  of  him  by  his  son,  had  as  a  youth  the 
materials  for  the  making  of  fine  manhood,  but  no 
fire  of  purpose  burned  in  him  to  give  them  shape, 
and  there  was  no  promise  as  yet  of  the  unselfish 
heroism  which  he  afterwards  displayed  on  behalf 
of  the  slaves.  He  visited  the  grand  old  Hall  of 
the  Gurneys  of  Earlham,  found  a  family  from  its 
oldest  to  its  youngest  members  all  alive  and  earnest, 
joined  them  in  their  enterprises  in  the  open,  caught 
fire  from  their  enthusiasm  for  nature,  books,  and 
sketching ;  and  long  years  afterwards  he  wrote : 
"I  know  no  blessing  of  a  temporal  nature  for 
which  I  ought  to  render  so  many  thanks  as  my 
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connection  with  the  Earlham  family ;  it  has  given 
colour  to  my  whole  life.  They  were  eager  for 
improvement;  I  caught  the  infection.  At  the 
college  of  Dublin,  at  a  distance  from  all  my  friends  The 
and  all  control,  their  influence  and  the  desire  to 
please  them  kept  me  hard  at  my  books  and  sweet 
ened  the  toil  they  gave.  The  distinctions  I  gained 
at  college  were  exclusively  the  result  of  the  animat 
ing  passion  in  my  mind  to  carry  back  to  them  the 
prizes  which  they  prompted  and  enabled  me  to 
win."  What  Jezebel  did  for  Ahab,  the  weak 
king  who  had  not  spirit  enough  to  push  for 
Naboth's  garden  — "  whom  Jezebel  his  wife 
stirred  up  " — vital  natures  can  do  for  the  sluggish, 
can  put  incentive  into  them  to  take  hold  of 
life  and  throw  themselves  into  their  chosen 
careers. 

/RESERVE  the  same  malady  in  a  different  class 
^^     of  cases. 

Mrs  Humphry   Ward  has  drawn  a  memorable  The 
character   which    shows    that     this    indisposition  Lan|ham 
'afflicts  some  of  the  ripe  and  intelligent.    Langham, 
the  learned  Oxford  don,  stands  by  as  an  onlooker 
upon  the  tumultuous  struggle  of  the  world,  noting 
the  ways  and  errors  of  mankind,  philosophising 
wisely  upon  the  motley  conflict,  but  remaining  a 
mere  bystander,  his  will  paralysed,  his  emotions 
benumbed,  his  powers  unproductive,  self-stultified 
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and  unable  to  plunge  in  and  live  out  the  life  which 
commended  itself  to  him.  Langham  is  an  actual 
character,  the  image  of  certain  intelligent  people. 
They  are  alert  as  observers  of  life,  have  insight  into 
the  dividing  lines  between  wisdom  and  folly,  and 
have  good  enough  natural  instincts,  but  are  cursed 
with  a  fatal  disinclination  to  take  an  active,  decisive 
The  Will  share  in  the  human  warfare.  They  stand  uncom 
mitted,  mere  eye  and  brain  without  correspond 
ingly  quick  will  and  warm  heart.  Like  Renan, 
who  said  that  life  had  been  a  pleasant  spectacle 
and  he  was  thankful  to  whatever  Powers  there  were 
that  he  had  had  such  a  favourable  seat  from  which 
to  view  it,  they  look  on  the  spectacle  of  human 
strife  and  perhaps  feel  and  think  fine  things,  but 
have  no  propelling  "  want "  sufficient  to  make  them 
live  decisively.  The  critical  faculty  of  the  observer 
is  apt  to  sap  and  shrivel  the  will  to  live. 

It  is  only  by  positive   living,  by   sharing   the 

passionate  aims  of  our  kind,  that  we  win  personal 

character  and  learn  to  love.     By  living  and  loving, 

even  at  the  risk  of  living  and  loving  amiss,   we 

acquire  ourselves  and  come  into  intimate  touch 

with  the  ultimate  realities  in  both  man  and  God. 

"Statue-       Browning,  in  "The  Statue  and  the  Bust,"  put  an 

gnd<l»»       extraordinary  case  to  emphasise  this  idea.    He  sees 

Life  a  statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  in  one  of  the  squares  of 

Florence,  his  face  and  gaze  turned  towards  the 

Riccardi  palace,  from  whose  window  cornice  looks 
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the  figure  of  a  lady's  face.  On  the  day  when  her 
life  had  been  pledged  to  another,  whom  she  did 
not  love,  she  looked  out  of  the  palace  window,  and 
her  eyes  met  those  of  the  passing  Duke. 

"  He  looked  at  her  as  a  lover  can, 
She  looked  at  him  as  one  who  awakes : 
The  past  was  a  sleep,  and  her  life  began." 

They  meet  and  propose  to  take  flight.  But  they 
permit  circumstances  and  delays  to  intervene, 
while  yet  ever  cherishing  the  unhallowed  thought, 
until  months  slip  into  years.  They  see  each  other, 
one  from  the  window,  the  other  from  the  square, 
and  ultimately  they  awake  to  find  that  youth  has 
gone  and  nothing  is  left  to  them  save  a  dream  of 
an  exhilarating  life  that  might  have  been.  The 
Statue  and  the  Bust,  now  looking  motionlessly  at 
each  other,  represent  their  inactive  love.  Brown 
ing  does  not,  of  course,  mean  to  countenance  their 
intended  sin.  He  paints  two  people  whose  lifelong  The 
thoughts  are  coloured  with  an  evil  passion,  which, 
owing  to  the  malady  of  a  nerveless  will,  remains  ness 
futile  and  inert.  They  have  dreamed  a  glowing 
life,  but  through  feebleness  it  has  faded  into  the 
mere  ghost  of  a  grand  passion,  and  the  result  is  a 
vain  statue-and-bust  existence.  Had  they  lived 
intensely,  they  might  at  least  have  learned  their 
lesson  from  experience  and  received  moral  de 
velopment.  They  have  not  lost  their  fond  vision, 
yet  by  inaction  have  missed  the  gain  of  life's  fiery 
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processes.  It  is  by  decisive  action  and  testing 
experience  that  God's  "  soldier  saints  "  are  seen 
and  character  is  fused  and  wrought  and  cast  as 
steel.  Feebleness  is  almost  as  bad  as  vice,  and 
less  likely  to  teach 

i\  "  Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 

For  his  life's  set  prize,  be  it  what  it  will." 

To  be  feckless  dreamers  with  no  ardent  enthusi 
asms  either  for  the  humanities  or  the  divinities,  to 
be  negatively  good,  negatively  bad,  like  Kipling's 
u  Tomlinson,"  who  had  done  nothing  decisive 
enough  to  make  him  welcome  either  in  heaven  or 
hell,  to  be  like  the  Neutrals  in  Dante's  Inferno,  is 
to  escape  the  shock  of  life  which  wakes  the  soul, 
and  to  be  dead  while  you  live. 

Hamlet  This  was  Hamlet's  malady,  to  see  and  approve, 
but  be  destitute  of  will  to  act.  It  was  Amiel's 
weakness,  to  dream  of  a  heroic  life  and  feel  the 
grandest  ardours,  but  lie  helplessly  unable  to 
achieve  a  fraction  of  his  life's  ideal.  It  is  the 
indisposition  which  falls  upon  the  studious  and 
contemplative,  upon  those  who  hear  and  imagine 
fine  things  about  the  human  warfare  and  the  noble 
champions  of  the  pallid  strugglers.  They  look 
upon  it  all  as  an  interesting  landscape,  but  are  too 
languidly  disposed  to  ride  forth,  like  the  young  and 
ardent  knight  Gareth,  to  lend  a  hand  in  righting 
wrong.  How  sweet  to  read  of  the  world-drama  in 
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poetry  and  fiction,  to  view  it  in  a  golden  daze  of 
idle  sympathy, 

"  In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined          The 
On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,"  Lotos- 

Eaters 

not  indeed  "  careless  of  mankind,"  but  devoid  of 
will-power  to  act.  It  is  sweet  to  soothe  oneself 
with  pensive  self-distrust  and  ask  despairingly, 
What  can  we  accomplish  ? 

Against  this  cold  impassiveness  let  us  rouse 
ourselves  and  lay  hold  of  life  and  spend  ourselves 
with  heartiness.  Better  fight  mistakenly  than  lie 
indifferent  and  sterile. 


OW  take  the  specific  form  of  the  Malady  of 
Not  Wanting  with  which  the  Master  of 
Ballantrae  was  afflicted, — not  lack  of  vital  action, 
but  moral  indisposition.  He  is  the  type  of  those  Vision 
who  see  and  in  their  hearts  approve  the  good  and 
sacred,  but  have  no  tang  of  appetite  for  it.  In 
their  secret  thoughts  they  honour  the  warm  and 
comforting  faith  and  high  aims  of  honest  Chris 
tians,  and  in  certain  pensive  moods  even  look  on 
them  with  wistful  envy  and  the  dull  sense  of  a 
painful  lack.  Their  wistful  wishing  does  not  reach 
the  acute  point  of  energetic  "wanting."  A  dead 
weight  of  inertia  lies  upon  their  wills.  They  are 
not  blind  to  the  divine  vision,  but  are  cursed  with 
an  enervating  stupor  that  leaves  them  in  moral 
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impotence.  From  their  moments  of  vision  they 
sink  back  into  the  blank  vacancy  of  dreamless 
contentment. 

Balaam  Balaam  suffered  from  this  malady — at  one  time  // 
stirred  to  exclaim,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  ^ 
righteous  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his ! "  but 
still  lying  like  a  boat  with  shipped  oars  upon  the 
current  of  his  tastes  and  habitual  life.  It  is  the 
most  hopeless  element  in  the  condition  of  down 
trodden  races  like  the  Armenians,  whose  spirit  has 
for  generations  been  broken  by  oppression.  If 
only  they  themselves  would  pluck  up  heart  to 
greatly  care  and  boldly  struggle  for  betterment, 
their  champions  would  have  confidence  in  fighting 
for  them.  Too  often,  like  slaves  and  savages,  like 
victims  of  drink  and  denizens  of  the  slums,  they 
want  only  to  be  let  alone  by  enemies  and  champions 
alike  and  left  to  live  as  they  are  in  peace. 

It  is  one  of  the  tragic  features  in  the  state  of 
multitudes  that  they  have  no  ferment  of  will  eager 
to  grasp  the  Christian  life  which  they  yet  approve. 
Oh  for  some  vitalising  energy  to  electrify  the 
torpid  will  and  charge  it  with  prayerful  determina 
tion  to  abandon  sin  and  step  forth  upon  the 
Moral  Christly  life  !  Is  there  no  moral  or  spiritual  dyna- 
Dynamic  mic  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  so  as  to  create 
sufficient  motive-power  ?  It  is  not  more  religious 
information  that  is  required ;  it  is  impulse,  a  spark 
of  holy  fire. 
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Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Dean  Stanley  are  among 
the  men  who  have  confessed  that  the  inspiring 
love  of  their  life-mates  spurred  them  on  to  great 
endeavour.  What  force  can  be  found  that  will 
capture  and  infect  the  will  with  a  passion  for 
Christian  goodness  and  service?  How  can  we 
come  by  the  incentive  that  will  sharpen  the  appetite 
and  quicken  the  pulse  and  cure  our  malady  of 
religious  indisposition  ? 

(~*  ERTAINLY  we  can  of  our  own  act  train  the  Will- 
^     will—for  the  will  is  a  "  subcreative  centre  " —  Training 
can  pull  ourselves  together  and  practise  decisive 
action,  and  so  far,  by  self-drill,  develop  energy  for 
"  attack  "  in  the  business  of  life  and  the  practice  of 
virtue.     To  some  extent  the  battle  lies  within  our 
own  command.     But  is  not  more  than  this  needed 
to  "get  up  steam"  for  the   pursuit   of  spiritual 
attainments,  to  give  the  impact  and  momentum 
required  ? 

Some  aids  offered  to  us  are  good  enough  so  far 
as  they  go, — and,  in  the  case  of  the  receptive,  do 
stimulate  the  mind — but  they  are  rather  of  the 
nature  of  fuel  than  of  fire. 

A  journalist  died  in  mid-life  a  few  years  ago —  Joints  in 
Mr   James   Runciman — who   knew   the   ups   and  our  Social 
downs  of  fortune  and  the  naked  facts  of  existence 
in  the  shady  haunts  of  London,  and  he  wrote  :  "  Of 
late  so  many  sad  things  have  been  witnessed  in 
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public  and  private  life  that  one  is  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  abstract  morality  is  of  any  use  whatever  in 
the  world.  One  may  tell  a  man  that  a  certain 
course  is  dangerous  or  fatal ;  one  may  show  by 
every  device  of  logic  and  illustration  that  he  should 
avoid  the  said  course,  and  he  will  admit  the  truth 
of  one's  contention ;  yet  he  is  not  deterred  from 
his  folly,  and  he  goes  on  toward  ruin  with  a  sort 
of  blind  abandonment.  ...  It  is  almost  confound 
ing  to  see  how  lucid  ot  mind  and  how  sane  in 
theoretical  judgment  are  the  men  who  sometimes 
Motives :  steep  themselves  in  folly  and  even  in  vice."  To 
Fi£f tCd'  exhibit  the  beauty  of  Christ-like  goodness,  the  bliss 
of  inward  peace,  the  grandeur  of  a  devout  and 
spiritual  character,  and  the  infinite  worth  of  true 
religion  stirs  a  vagrant  wistfulness  but  moves  few 
with  compelling  power,  Less  effective  still  is  it  to 
appeal  to  enlightened  self-interest,  to  show  the  folly 
of  indifference  and  sin,  and  the  emptiness  of  a 
worldly  life.  Prudential  motives  may  properly 
play  an  initial  part  in  creating  anxiety  and  fixing 
our  attention,  may  make  us  cautiously  moral,  but 
have  little  capacity  to  inflame  our  hearts  with  a 
passion  for  inward  holiness.  The  threat  and  fear 
of  future  consequences  may  move  some  to  cry  out 
for  help,  or,  like  a  thorny  hedge  or  spiked  paling, 
it  may  keep  a  man  from  leaving  the  path  of 
common  decency,  but  can  do  little  to  pour  divine 
life  and  love  into  his  heart  and  will.  Duty,  also, 
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though  it  must  enter  into   the  manifold   agency 
which  impels  to  Christian  service,  is  too  cold  and 
hard  to  kindle  the  soul  and  keep  it  burning. 
//  Plato  appealed  to  the  love  of  virtue  for  its  own  Plato's 
y«ake,  the  sense  of  the  beauty  of  all  goodness.  Ideal 
Ideally  it  is  a  perfect  reason  for  aiming  at  the 
heavenly  life,  and  we,  too,  appeal  to  this  motive  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  disinterested  and  high- 
souled  natures  that  will  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
ideal.     But  what  if  one's  natural  love  for  goodness 
be  weak  and  shifting  ? 

Personal  infection  is  a  better  and  more  frequent  Con- 
agency  in  moving  the  will.  You  were  "  footloose  "  tegious 
and  idly  reverent,  until  a  fine  type  of  a  Christian 
came  your  way.  The  alluring  vision  of  his  good 
ness,  the  touch  of  living  godliness,  came  to  you 
with  a  breath  of  freshening  life  and  gave  you  im 
pelling  power  to  say  that  you  too  would  "  follow 
the  gleam  "  and  live  the  life  that  is  life  indeed. 
Thus  far  our  malady  of  indisposition  is  healed  by 
the  infection  of  saving  health  through  the  virtue 
which  passes  from  will  to  will.  Can  we  not  find 
such  a  good  man  and  lay  ourselves  under  his 
influence  and  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment? 

Sometimes  it  is  the  shock  of  a  sharp  blow  of  Shocks 
trouble  that  rouses  us  to  action — an  earthquake  th^ 
dislodging  us  from  our  worldly  ease.     Some  lurid 
lightning  flash  illumines  the   eternal  and   makes 
life  and  death  and  their  Divine  Interpreter  real. 
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Death  skirts  us  on  his  way  to  take  off  a  friend,  and 
we  feel  his  breath  on  our  face.  We  are  thrown  on 
the  verge  of  the  unseen  and  hear  the  surge  of  the 
eternal  sea. 

Norman  Macleod  was  cured  of  his  apathy  by 
such  an  experience,  the  wand  of  the  dark  angel. 
Ellen  Watson,  a  pioneer  of  woman's  higher  educa 
tion,  was  at  first  content  with  the  pursuit  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Her  beloved  master,  Pro 
fessor  Clifford,  paled  and  passed  away,  and  a 
passion  for  the  immortal  seized  her.  The  study 
of  "In  Memoriam"  in  company  with  a  devout  • 
friend  further  stirred  her,  and  her  beautiful  brief 
Christian  life  was  the  result, — an  example  of  the 
spiritual  stimulus  which  the  highest  poetry  and  the 
greatest  books  may  give  to  the  pliant  will. 

The  JT  is,  however,  the  magic  touch  of  the  Great 

Mystic  1  Spirit  that  is  the  needed  vitaliser.  In  a 
hundred  different  ways  He  moves  a  hundred 
different  people.  An  afflatus  comes  from — we 
know  not  where.  In  the  shadow  a  secret  hand 
grasps  the  conscience  and  wrestles  with  the  will. 
Spiritual  powers  brood  upon  us  and  fertilise  our 
spirits.  A  sacred  aspiration  awakes;  familiar 
truths  are  quickened  to  us,  and  we  are  born  from 
above  ourselves.  How  shall  we  get  this  afflatus  ? 
We  can  lay  ourselves  in  the  way  of  the  trade-winds 
of  the  Spirit,  where  the  freshening  breeze  of  life 
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blows :  can  do  so  by  prayer  and  by  soul-surrender 
to  the  power  of  Christ,  who  breathes  life  into  His 
suppliants. 

It  is  some  "  sake's  sake "  that  makes  many  a  Statu- 
man  lay  hold  of  life  and  do  spontaneously  what 
he  would  otherwise  neglect.     What  abstract  ideas 
are  impotent  to  do,  they  may  do  when  framed  in 
a  life-story.      It  is  not  an  ethical  artist  we  need 
who  will  paint  enchantingly  the  ideal   figure   of 
goodness.     Ethical  Societies  are  well  enough,  but 
have  little  driving  power  for  the  making  of  charac 
ter.     Your  ideal  is  pale  and  cold  like  a  marble 
statue.      Christ    comes,    not   only   your   ideal   of  U 
goodness,  but  warm  and  pulsing  with  humanity,    J 
rich  in  colour  and  interest,  answering  the  dumb 
cravings  of  your  dormant  soul,  personifying  the 
Divine  and  giving  it  a  breathing  embodiment. 

"  The  Word  had  breath  and  wrought 
With  living  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds 
More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought." 

He  looks  into  our  eyes,  into  the  deeps  of  our  soul,  Living 
throws   the   arms   of  the  infinite   pity  about   us,     ou 
weaves  threads  of  finest  spiritual  sympathy  around 
our  heart,  brings  home  to  us  a  new  sense  of  what 
we  are  to  God  and  to  ourselves.     We  are  not  con 
scious  at  the  time,  perhaps,  that  He  is  curing  our 
malady  of  indisposition,  for  it  is  not  done  by  direct 
attack.     He  sharpens  the  heart's  appetite  for  the 
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sufficing  life  and  Divine  companionship,  opens  and 
lifts  our  sky  and  widens  our  horizon.  He  startles 
us  into  a  sense  of  our  lonely  existence,  creates  a 
sacred  ambition  for  the  life  that  is  life  indeed,  and 
whispers  in  our  ears  words  of  hope  that  flush  the 
countenance  with  the  glow  of  returning  life  and 
energy.  Going  deeper  still,  He  both  shames  us 
into  a  keener  sense  of  evil  and  salves  it,  in  a  great 
mystery,  by  His  suffering  love  in  life  and  death, 
mediating  and  forgiving,  reconciling  us  and  God 
and  conscience  to  each  other  in  sympathetic  at 
onement.  By  all  such  means  He  opens  springs, 
stirs  emotions,  expunges  evil  blots,  sends  up 
warmth  to  the  will,  and  by  personal  ties  becomes 
the  needed  lifting-power. 

Ian  Mac-      Ian  Maclaren  says  that  "  even  a  bad  cause  will 

Brown^  succeed  for  a  space,  associated  with  an  attractive 

ing  man.     The  later  Stewarts  were  hard  kings  both  in 

England  and  Scotland,  and  yet  women  sent  their 

husbands   and   sons   to   die  for   '  Bonnie   Prince 

Charlie,'  and  the  ashes  of  that  romantic  devotion 

are  not  yet  cold." 

"The  real  God-function 
Is  to  furnish  a  motive  and  injunction 
For  practising  what  we  know  already : 
.  .  .  such  an  injunction  and  such  a  motive 
As  the  God  in  Christ.  .  .  ." 

The          You  lay  yourself  under  His  potency,  throw  wide 

Divine       tne  avenues  of  vour  being  to  be  flooded  by  His 

spiritual  energies  and  incitements,  and  He  kindles 
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a  sacred  fire  that  purifies  and  impels  as  it  burns. 
He  becomes  your  highest  reason  for  living  and 
hoping,  not  only  forgiving  your  iniquities  but 
healing  your  malady  of  indisposition,  not  only  the 
Way  and  the  Truth,  but  the  Life.  It  is  power  you 
need,  and  He  generates  power.  By  one  quick 
action  of  choice  and  committal,  by  the  tenacious 
grasp  of  prayer  and  loving  contemplation,  you 
yield  yourself  to  be  seized  "  a  thrall  of  His  enchant 
ments,"  and  He  becomes  the  dunamis^  the  spiritual  \ 
dynamic,  the  motive-power  of  God  unto  salvation, 
conveying  power  to  become  the  son  of  God. 


"  Success  shall  be  in  thy  courser  to//, 
Success  in  thy  self >  which  is  best  of  all S 
— NORSE  BALLAD. 


VII 

The  Men  who  get  on 

OOME  years  ago  a  circular  letter  was  addressed 
^  to  a  large  number  of  successful  Americans, 
containing  this  query  among  others :  "  What  do 
you  consider  the  essential  elements  of  success  for  The 
a  young  man  entering  upon  such  a  business  or  Success 
profession  as  yours?"  The  returns,  sometimes 
interesting,  occasionally  entertaining,  and  often 
commonplace,  were  embodied  in  a  book  which 
is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  my  library.  With 
Successful  Men  oj  To  -  day^  as  with  Samuel 
Smiles  and  others  who  advise  young  men  how 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  I  have  a  quarrel  on 
account  of  the  mischief  which  lurks  within  their 
astute  advice.  But  before  discharging  the  quarrel, 
I  must  give  samples  of  their  secrets  of  success. 

A  certain  publisher  replies  to  the  commercial 
catechism :     "  Sterling    integrity    in    all    things ;  What 
rigorous  adherence  to  every  promise ;    deal  with  Al£eri- 
every  person  as  if  you  were  to  meet  him  again ; 
be  temperate;   broaden  your  mind."     A  certain 
millionaire  prescribes   "Close   application,   integ- 
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rity,  attention  to  detail."  A  certain  man  of 
business :  "  First,  honesty ;  second,  industry  • 
third,  patience,  simple  habits,  with  definite  ob 
jects  in  life."  Another  uses  a  homely  but 
indispensable  word :  "  Good  moral  character ; 
gumption,  gumption,  gumption ;  a  practical  and 
industrial  education."  Another  gives  a  fine  mix 
ture  of  the  general  and  the  particular :  "  First, 
personal  integrity;  second,  prompt  payment; 
third,  courtesy  and  tact  in  dealing  with  men; 
fourth,  close  attention  to  business;  fifth,  constant 
reliability  of  articles." 

Assorting  the  answers,  we  observe  that  character 
is  put  well  to  the  front.     Integrity,  we  are  assured,  * 
Is  is  a  prime  requisite  in  the  men  who  would  get  on 

Character  m  the  wor]d  —  and  we  must  ask  immediately 
able?  whether  and  how  far  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
facts  of  life.  Where  integrity  tells  is  in  inspiring 
confidence,  and  confidence  is  worth  much  in  the 
business  and  professional  world.  Integrity  covers 
not  bare  honesty  in  money  matters  alone,  but  re 
liability,  trustworthiness  all  round.  And  to  be 
trustworthy,  men  must  be  sober,  temperate,  and 
unsmitten  with  the  gambling  passion.  The  gains 
of  reliable  character  do  not  flow  in  immediately ; 
but,  says  one  of  the  experts,  "  the  reputation  [for 
integrity]  is  cumulative  as  the  years  go  on." 

The  next  place  is  commonly  given  to  steady 
habits  of  industry.     None  of  the  experts  is  frank 
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enough  to  confess  that  occasionally  success  is 
achieved  by  a  few  strokes  of  genius  or  is  won 
by  the  accident  of  good  fortune — that,  in  short, 
some  get  the  benefit  of  their  happier  chances. 
Let  moralists  say  what  they  will,  there  is  an 
element  in  life  which  may  fairly  pass  muster 
under  the  name  of  luck :  some  men  are  signally  Luck 
lucky.  Yet  ordinarily  it  is  true,  with  scarcely  the 
exception  of  one  in  a  hundred,  that  success  results 
mainly  from  sheer  industry  and  application, 
implying  "strict  oversight"  and  "attention  to 
details." 

Prominence  is  naturally  given  to  singleness  of 
purpose,  for  concentration  of  the  powers  is  the 
first  law  of  all  progress.  As  many  a  rebuff  has 
to  be  brooked  in  cheerful  patience,  and  many  a 
mistake  on  one's  own  part  has  to  be  overborne 
and  left  behind,  there  must  be  an  unquenchable 
determination  not  to  be  baulked  or  discouraged. 
And  no  prescription  for  success  is  complete  with 
out  mention  of  push  and  energy,  accuracy,  good 
temper,  and  habits  of  economy  and  punctuality. 

"D  UT  stay  !    Does  experience  of  the  world  prove  Do  the 

the  necessity  at  all  of  moral  qualities  for  the 
attainment  of  success  ?  We  instantly  think  of  not 
able  cases  which  play  havoc  with  this  desirable 
assumption  —  successful  men  who  have  been 
straight  when  it  suited  them,  and  at  other  times 
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have  used  bold  strokes  of  cunning  policy — men 
who  have  built  up  a  fortune  upon  the  wreck  of 
the  unsophisticated  and  the  weak,  or  upon  the 
baser  appetites  or  ignorance  of  native  races.  We 
know  others  who  have  got  on,  neither  in  virtue  of 
integrity  of  character,  nor  by  force  of  cunning,  but 
because  circumstances  favoured  them,  openings 
came  to  them,  or  the  tide  of  trade  turned  in  their 
direction. 

Why  is  it,  we  may  ask,  as  the  Hebrew  psalmist 
asked  in  mental  anguish,  that  the  unprincipled, 
even  although  only  in  a  minority  of  instances, 
flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree,  and  numbers  of 
the  honest  and  scrupulous  fail  to  prosper?  Why 
is  not  success  bound  up  indissolubly  with  good 
character  and  faithful  work  as  their  assured 
reward  ? 

If  Virtue  The  answer  is  here.  If  good  and  devout  men 
paid?  always  prospered,  virtue  would  carry  a  material 
bribe  in  its  hand,  and  would  not  be  chosen  for 
its  own  moral  worth  and  beauty,  and  crowds  would 
adopt  a  policy  of  honesty  and  truth  for  the  sake  of 
the  spoils.  Thus  should  we  be  overrun  with  sham 
virtues  and  hypocrisy.  Character  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  genuine  when  it  does  not  recommend 
itself  by  base  appeals  to  greed,  when  it  is  not 
gilded  too  richly  with  luxury  and  worldly  power, 
when  at  times  it  costs  something  in  purse  and 
comfort. 
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Other  things  being  equal ,  sterling  Christian  char-  "  Who 
acter  positively  helps  a  man  to  get  on  and  win  a  upongre- 
moderate  sufficiency.  In  average  life  and  within  ward  ?  " 
ordinary  limits,  integrity  gives  a  greater  market 
value  to  a  man's  services  as  well  as  to  his  work. 
Be  upright,  faithful,  and  industrious,  and  you  have 
the  firmest  assurance  of  a  livelihood.  But  more 
than  that  is  not  guaranteed.  The  world  is  not  at 
present  so  constructed  as  to  certify  that  in  virtue 
of  strict  principle  and  honour  a  man  will  gain  pro 
portionately  rich  prizes  in  the  professional  and 
commercial  scramble.  There  are  times  and  places 
not  a  few  in  which,  if  a  young  man  tells  the  in 
corruptible  truth,  and  refuses  to  give  or  take 
"  presents,"  or  if  a  salesman  calls  articles  on  the 
counter  by  their  true  names,  his  prospects  suffer, 
although  in  the  long-run,  if  he  be  worth  anything, 
his  welfare  is  sufficiently  secure.  But  a  mischiev 
ous  mistake  is  made  by  some  counsellors  of  young 
men  in  always  associating  success  with  the  highest 
character.  They  ought  rather  to  say,  You  must 
place  integrity  and  other  elements  of  Christian 
character  among  the  prime  and  constant  requisites 
of  your  career,  not  for  the  prosperity  which  may 
be  made  more  probable  yet  may  possibly  not 
follow,  but  for  their  own  inherent  worth  and 
because  they  will  make  you  more  a  man.  What 
ever  the  material  results,  your  life  will  then  be  no 
failure,  but  essentially  a  success. 
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The  Men  The  men  who  are  the  most  likely  to  get  on  are 
w^  o  ge  ^  men  wj1Q  p0ssess  tactj  addresSj  practical  wis 
dom,  special  training,  alertness  of  observation,  an 
instinct  or  natural  gift  for  knowing  how  to  take 
people  and  meet  cases,  soundness  of  judgment 
enabling  them  to  measure  men  and  estimate  pro 
babilities.  Those  who  have  made  fortunes  have 
usually  possessed  these  endowments  to  a  degree 
amounting  almost  to  a  positive  genius  for  business. 
Even  those  who  merely  do  fairly  well  in  the  world 
will  be  found  to  possess  such  qualities  in  a  mode 
rate  measure.  Good  character,  backed  by  these 
equipments,  need  fear  nothing,  but,  lacking  these, 
has  uncertain  prospects. 

How  to     r"PHE  circular  already  mentioned  put  the  further 

fail  1       query :    "  What,  in   your  observation,   have 

been  the  chief  causes  of  the  numerous  failures  in 

life?"      And  the  causes  specified  are  simply  the 

reverse  of  the  secrets  of  success. 

No  doubt  many  fail,  as  the  successful  say,  owing 
to  neglect  of  duty,  carelessness,  indecision,  im 
patience,  ill-temper,  secret  evil  habits,  and  bad 
associates.  Or  they  take  the  devil's  short-cuts ;  in 
their  ambition  carry  too  much  sail ;  go  beyond  the 
business  they  know;  live  above  their  means;  or 
keep  up  false  appearances  in  order  to  create  an 
impression.  But  many  others  fail,  not  directly  on 
account  of  moral  deficiencies,  but  from  imperfect 
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equipment  in  practical  qualifications,  or  from 
changes  or  surprises  in  trade,  or  from  a  combina 
tion  of  adverse  circumstances.  Some  were  put 
into  callings  for  which  they  had  no  particular 
aptitude,  or  for  which  they  received  no  tech- 
nical  training.  Others  fail,  neither  from  laziness 
nor  from  lack  of  ability,  but  from  deficient 
shrewdness  and  diplomacy,  or  from  obliquity  of 
judgment. 

Dr  Jowett  pointed  out  that  University  men  of  Jowett 
rare  ability  often  failed  in  life.  Self-conscious,  shy, 
awkward,  deficient  in  manners, — "faults  which 
were  as  ruinous  as  vices," — they  were  poorly  quali 
fied  to  play  their  part  with  effect.  "The  clever 
man  who  has  no  manners  often  remains  an  eccen 
tric  boor,  whose  want  of  tact  unfits  him  for  most 
situations  in  life." 

Yet  one  must  not  make  light  of  such  defects. 
Whilst  it  is  not  in  every  man  to  command  those 
practical  endowments  which  earn  success — for 
they  are  in  some  degree  a  natural  gift — yet  every 
man  can  train,  cultivate,  and  improve  himself  in 
these  respects  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  It  is 
wonderful  how  much  he  can  do  if  he  resolutely 
strive  to  quicken  his  powers  and  set  himself  to 
gather  tact  and  judgment  from  "  that  solemn  fowl, 
Experience." 
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"DUT  is  Success  the  proper  ideal  of  life? 

Devotees   *-*     Benjamin  Franklin's  "  Poor  Richard,"  Dick 

Sue    ss     Whittington,  George  Moore,  George  Stephenson, 

George  W.  Childs,  Lafitte,  the  Astors,  the  Brasseys, 

the  brothers  Chambers — such  notable  names  have 

been  the  spurs  put  into  the  flanks   of  youthful 

ambition,  and  they  have  incited  young  aspirants  to 

pluck  success  from  the  hand  of  fortune.     But  what 

if  they  are  enshrined  in  the  temple  of  the  dreams 

of  youth  and  employed  to  foster  the  idolatry  of 

Success,  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Getting  On  ? 

Do  they  not  raise  a  false  standard  of  life's  worth  ? 

Success  is  the  measure  of  certain  powers  and 

aptitudes  which  are  marketable  in  the  world,  but 

it   is   a   crude   and   vulgar   measure   of  a   man's 

essential  merit.     Many  of  those  qualities  that  have 

little  value  on  'Change  or  in  the  warehouse  and 

workshop   stand    high   in   the   courts   of    human 

esteem  and  of  Divine  judgment — such  qualities, 

No  for  example,  as  sweetness  of  disposition,  generosity 

Market     of  heart,  largeness  of  sympathy,  modesty,  culture 

Graces      °f  mmd,  devoted  domestic  affections,  and  religious 

sincerity. 

Those  are  not,  I  contend,  the  highest  qualities 
which  most  certainly  secure  the  conquest  of  for 
tune.  Whilst  integrity  has  its  own  place  in  finding 
a  moderate  competency,  it  is  often  rather  worldly 
astuteness,  clever  manoeuvring,  wide-awake  shrewd 
ness,  that  enable  men  to  win  signal  prosperity. 
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No  doubt,  business  men  prove  the   world  to  be 
a  good  school  for  developing   self-control,  sound 
sense,  calm  courage,  cool  temper,  and  force  of 
character.     On   the  other  hand,   in  pushing  and 
scheming,  in  calculating  how  to  outbid  and  outdo 
their  fellows,  they  not  only  acquire  sharpness  of 
observation   and    keenness   of  judgment,   but,   if 
they  are  too  eager  for  success,  are  apt  to  evolve  The  Man 
guile  and  an  eye  for  the  main  chance,  and  lose  in  Sj-^  ^ 
some  measure  their  finer  sensibilities  and  humane  His 
sympathies  and  their  faith  in  lofty  ideals.  Blood 

Is  it  not  part  of  their  life's  trial  that  they  feel 
compelled  to  harden  themselves  for  the  tough 
fight,  and  are  tempted  to  drive  on  trampling  over 
others  without  a  very  scrupulous  regard  for  their 
interests  ?  The  daily  concentration  of  their  energies 
upon  things  that  "take  the  eye  and  have  their 
price,"  tends  to  narrow  and  cramp  their  nature  and 
bring  them  under  serious  limitations.  Matthew 
Arnold  said,  perhaps  in  his  haste,  of  Chicago  The 
people,  that  they  were  "too  beastly  prosperous." 
Many,  of  course,  keep  their  hearts  tender  and 
their  natures  rich  by  domestic  ties  and  other 
social  means;  yet  this  is  none  the  less  the  risk 
and  tendency  of  their  pursuit  of  success.  This 
effect  may  overtake  men  who  strive  to  deal  fairly, 
but  who  are  still  liable  to  be  infected  with  the 
material  aims  and  low  standards  of  the  world  in 
which  they  covet  so  much. 
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Succeed 


Too  Good  T    WOULD  put  in  a  good  word  for  those  who 
to  •*•     do  not  succeed.     Among  them  may  be  found 

the  finest,  richest  characters  —  more  admirable 
than  the  heroes  of  Dr  Samuel  Smiles  and  the 
"Successful  Men  of  To-day."  They  are  perhaps 
only  too  refined,  too  sensitive,  too  contemplative,  too 
high-toned  to  grip  the  thorny  world  and  force  suc 
cess.  It  may  be  for  lack  of  self-confidence  and  self- 
assertion  only  that  they  are  left  behind  in  the  race. 
Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  who  rendered  priceless 
service  to  London  in  the  matter  of  its  water 
supply,  was  unsuccessful  in  life.  Richard  Jefferies 
died  broken-hearted  because  his  struggles  had 
ended  in  failure.  And  to  pass  from  the  merely 
notable  to  the  unique,  our  Lord  failed,  lamentably 
failed,  according  to  the  common  standard  of 
success.  The  biographies  of  the  thrifty  lads  who 
rose  to  be  commercial  kings  are  not  likely  to  be 
overlooked;  but  "the  lives  of  the  barrister  who 
was  not  made  Lord  Chancellor,  the  curate  who 
did  not  become  Bishop  of  London,  the  soldier 
who  died  a  plain  lieutenant,  are  lives  I  should 
like  to  know  a  little  more  about." 

George  Moore,  whose  first  earnings  were  sixpence 
a  day  on  a  farmer's  field,  and  who  became  the 
prosperous  London  merchant,  is  a  stimulating  study 
in  push,  pluck,  industry,  and  integrity.  But  is 
even  he  a  proper  ideal  for  the  young  adventurer 
bounding  into  the  arena  of  business  —  working 
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sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  up  two  nights  in  the  week, 
driving  so  hard  as  to  wrest  business  from  other 
competent  hands  ?  Granted  that  he  won  his  wealth 
honestly  and  made  humane  use  of  it ;  yet  surely 
life  is  not  intended  to  be  an  all-consuming  pursuit  of 
money,  one  mighty  bid  for  success.  It  is  possible 
to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  that  article. 

The  lives  of  some  who  have  made  a  fortune  and 
a  name  are  ghastly  objects,  if  you  penetrate  behind 
the  results  to  the  methods  employed  and  the  other 
lives  sucked  empty.  Jay  Gould  declared  :  "I  was  Jay  Gould 
born  and  bred  so  low  down  that  I  have  always 
been  on  the  rise  at  every  point  in  my  career ;  and, 
accordingly,  every  man's  hand  that  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  has  been  against  me.  I  cannot  re 
member  ever  to  have  had  a  good  turn  done  to  me. 
I  am  not  surprised,  for  I  have  had  to  shove  down 
every  man  I  ever  met.  I  have  made  my  own 
fortune,  and  in  doing  so  I  have  had  to  ruin 
thousands."  He  had  no  other  interest  than 
manipulating  markets  and  making  money,  no 
compensating  tastes  of  a  refining  sort,  no  enthu 
siasm  for  any  great  public  or  social  enterprise,  no 
love  of  art,  science,  or  literature.  Such  a  life  of 
relentless  self-aggrandisement  is  a  hideous  failure. 

Success  of  this  kind,  even  when  producing  not  a 
hundreth  part  of  such  wealth,  is  often  a  cruel,  "The 
inhuman    thing,    eating   up   other   lives,    draining  Field  of 
blood  from  the  veins  and  hope  from  the  hearts  of     °° 
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laborious  men  and  women  who  have  homes  to 
maintain  and  a  right  to  live.  Many  a  man's 
property  is  "the  field  of  blood" — Aceldama — 
bought  at  the  cost  of  human  life.  The  law  of 
moderation  and  the  Golden  Rule  apply  to  the 
ambition  to  get  on  as  to  everything  else. 

While  some  need  the  rein,  many  certainly  need 
the  spur  to  resolute  and  unflagging  energy.  There 
is  no  virtue  in  failure.  There  is  a  moderate  success 
which  every  man  may  and  should  endeavour  to 
achieve.  As  proved  in  a  previous  chapter,  I  put 
in  no  plea  for  a  mean-spirited  and  sluggish  ideal  of 
life,  and  offer  no  excuse  for  the  incompetent,  the 
blunderers,  and  the  half-hearted.  Let  our  ardent 
youth  make  the  very  best  of  their  lives,  equip 
themselves  for  their  work,  devote  themselves  to 
their  chosen  calling  with  prompt  and  patient  energy, 
and  acquire  skill  and  "gumption,"  and  strive  to 
The  find  a  fair  foothold  in  the  world,  and  win  honour 

Life  °f  and  influence-  But  let  tnem  cherish  a  higher  dream 
than  the  Mammon  of  Success.  "My  dominions," 
said  Marcus  Aurelius,  "are  greater  within  than 
without."  A  liberal  and  cultivated  mind  that  loves 
the  best  literature,  a  genial  and  gracious  spirit 
rich  in  friendships,  a  useful  and  unselfish  life,  a 
high  Christian  character,  with  all  healthy  interests 
and  refining  tastes, — these  and  not  mere  success, 
are  the  supreme  gain  of  life,  and  should  be  its 
ruling  aim. 
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"  He  soon  gets  used  to  chaff,  sir, 

For  he's  green  as  April  wheat. 
Yet  for  men  to  make  you  laugh,  sirt 

I  commend  the  Tenderfeet. " 
— CHITTENDEN'S  "  Ranch  Verses." 


VIII 

Tenderfoot 

"VT'OUNG   Tenderfoot, — as   the   raw   new-comer 
•*•      in  the  bush  or  on  the  Canadian  frontier  is  The  New 
called, — starts  on  his  life's  adventure  callow,  soft  Chum 
and  loose  of  fibre ;  and  his  first  business  is  to  get 
himself  seasoned  and  toughened.     The  process  is 
the  more  severe  if  he  is  sensitive  and  shy,  his  skin 
thin  and  the  blood  mounting  quickly  to  his  cheeks. 
It  is  one  of  the  sharp  trials  of  youth  to  have  such 
sensitiveness  of  feeling,  and  to  be  helplessly  the 
victim  of  a  maidenish  self-distrust. 

A  fine-strung  temperament  makes  the  grandest 
man.  He  is  the  blood  horse,  subject  to  the  most 
alarms  and  fretted  by  the  pettiest  cuts,  but  capable 
of  the  most  perfect  development.  He  suffers 
keener  pains  and  sinks  into  lower  spirits  than  the 
phlegmatic,  but  he  has  all  the  rarer  delights  and 
finer  instincts.  Among  soldiers  and  travellers  the 
man  of  high  breed  can  bear  the  most  hardships. 
Fine  sensibilities  bring  more  gain  than  pain. 
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Tenderfoot  may  become  the  man  of  nerve,  with 
fine  touch  and  spirit. 

Yet  the  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  harden 
himself,  to  harden  not  only  muscle  but  also  will 
and  nerve.  The  "  old  hands  "  will  laugh  at  him  if 
he  is  soft,  feminine,  a  "  muff."  He  has  to  learn 
to  hide  his  feelings,  to  bear  raillery  and  buffeting 
without  temper  or  a  visible  wince.  The  roads  of 
the  world  are  hard  and  stony,  and  there  are  no 
shoes  now  "  of  iron  and  brass."  There  is  no  shirt 
of  steel  made  to  protect  a  tender  nature.  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  one's  hide  toughened. 
The  freshman  at  college,  the  apprentice  in  the 
workshop,  the  cadet  getting  his  commission  and 
going  to  the  front,  and  even  the  young  clerk  in  his 
first  office,  have  to  get  their  sensibilities  rendered 
hardy. 

It  is  the  first  demand  put  upon  medical  students. 
During  the  first  weeks  in  the  dissecting-room,  when 
they  get  their  first  "  parts  "  or  "  subjects,"  and  again 
when  they  begin  to  handle  sores  and  treat  offensive 
cases,  it  is  quite  necessary  for  them  to  overcome 
their  tingling  revulsion.  With  what  consequence  ? 
With  the  consequence  that  some  of  them  get  them 
selves  only  too  well  hardened.  The  experienced 
doctor  is  usually  as  tender  as  his  daily  work  will 
allow  :  to  be  more  so,  to  be  all  tense  feeling,  would 
be  a  misfortune  for  his  patients,  and  would  be  the 
death  of  himself.  But  the  young  Medico  has 
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learnt  to  hate  sentiment,  and  is  often  a  fellow  of 
only  too  hard  nerve.  Yet  it  is  fineness  of  sense, 
disciplined  but  not  dulled,  that  gives  fine  touch 
and  quick  intuitions. 

The  same  thing  one  sees  in  everyday  life.  We 
have  to  lay  firm  hold  of  stubborn  affairs,  have  to  Wear 
bear  the  rub  and  friction  of  human  contact  and  and  Tear 
conflicting  interests,  and  inure  ourselves  to  the 
wear  and  tear  peculiar  to  our  several  callings. 
There  is  the  cut  and  drive  of  competition,  and 
sometimes  there  are  sharp  blows  on  the  knuckles, 
but  we  must  not  flinch.  We  must  not  be  too 
tender  or  slack  with  those  under  us,  else  the  work 
will  suffer ;  and  we  have  to  be  sharp  and  sharpen 
their  pace,  and  almost  in  the  act  thrust  sympathy 
aside.  We  have  to  look  after  our  own  interests — 
for  no  one  else  will  look  after  them  if  we  do  not — 
and  we  are  apt  to  get  our  minds  set  and  fixed  at 
the  angle  of  self-interest.  In  view  of  such  ten 
dencies  we  need  and  must  cultivate  human  love 
and  all  available  Christian  refinements,  else  we 
lose  the  tender  heart  and  come  to  view  the  fine 
and  generous  sentiments  fostered  by  Christ  and 
his  spokesmen  and  hymnists  as  too  ethereal  and 
superfine  for  this  world — beautiful  and  fit  in  the 
home-keepers  and  the  studious,  but  incompatible 
with  practical  business. 

There  is  ever  the  push  of  competition,  keener  Competi- 
and  hotter  every  year.     We  are  met  by  rivals  who  tlon 
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are  not  too  scrupulous  in  their  methods :  shall  we 
make  our  principles  elastic  to  suit,  and  toughen 
our  conscience  to  save  us  pain  ?  Do  things  from 
which  we  once  would  have  shrunk  with  maidenish 
shame  still  give  us  a  healthy  sensitive  shock  ?  The 
hardening  process,  which  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
stripling,  is  apt  to  go  deeply  inward  and  anneal  the 
heart.  God  help  us  to  use  the  refining  influences 
which  avert  it ! 


The  Man  T  X  7HAT  is  to  happen  to  Tenderfoot's  fine  feel- 1 
of  Feeling    V  V       ing  ?     Fine  feeling  has  little  market  value, 

and  may  even  seem  an  impediment.  We  see  so 
many  wrongs  that  one  wrong  more  does  not  now, 
as  at  one  time  it  did,  make  us  quiver  with  the 
sacred  fire  of  noble  indignation.  We  observe  so 
much  misfortune,  so  many  beaten  and  thrust  down 
in  the  arena,  that  the  pathos  of  the  tragedy  is  apt 
to  fade  away.  We  find  so  many  living  loose  lives 
that  we  are  liable  to  regard  them  with  little  chaste 
pity  and  revulsion.  There  is  so  much  roguery,  so 
much  sin,  there  are  so  many  knaves  who  wear  the* 
cloak  of  piety  or  fine  speech — how  can  our  sensi 
bilities  keep  strong  enough  to  cope  with  it  all, 
how  could  we  get  enough  blood  and  fire  to  blush 
and  blaze  at  it  all  ?  Who  or  what  will  keep  fresh 
our  sensibilities,  so  that  we  shall  not  learn  to 
batten  down  the  heart,  to  cultivate  the  epidermis, 
to  economise  our  feelings  and  look  impassively  on 
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the  tragedy  about  us  ?  Even  religion,  which  ought 
to  save  us,  glowing  religious  ideals,  Christian  love, 
philanthropic  passions,  are  apt  to  look  and  sound 
unreal.  Some  are  able  and  glad  to  come  back 
from  the  world  and  sweeten  their  hearts  with  the 
songs  of  Zion  and  soften  themselves  with  the 
unction  from  the  Holy  One.  It  is  what  all  might 
do.  But  to  many,  who  hate  cant  more  than  they 
fear  the  loss  of  soul,  such  aery  things  smack  of 
sentiment  and  unreality. 

ij     Stevenson,  the  adventurous   and   virile,    wrote  Manly 
^severely  of  "  that  unmanly  shame  which  withholds  Shame 
a  man  from  daring  to  betray  emotion."     It  is  as 
fatuous  a  fallacy  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  fine 
feeling  and  high  instincts.     Red  blood  it  is  that 
gives  colour  and  beauty  to  the  cheek,  and  heart's 
blood  it  is  that  gives  charm  and  power  to  the 
virtues  of  the  strong.     The  "  Man  of  Feeling,"  as 
Henry  Mackenzie  painted  him,  may  be  a  poor 
enough  creature ;  but  the  man  of  nerve  and  force  U 
is  only  half  a  man — "  a  cake  not  turned  " — if  he  is  |  \ 
not  also  a  man  of  fine  feeling.     Half  the  wealth 
and  glory  of  the  strong  man's  life,  and  half  the 
richest  pleasures  he  can  procure,  lie  in  the  finer 
sensibilities.      What   Ruskin    called   the    "  touch  Ruskin' 
faculty" — to  feel,  to  love,  to  pity,  to  be  baptised  "Tact> 
into  a  sense  of  all   human  conditions  of  hope, 
shame,  fear,  joy,  and  devotion — is  the  mark  of  the 
best  man  and  the  truest  Christian. 
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Cromwell,  ruggedly  stalwart  and  inexorably 
masterful,  showed  in  some  of  his  letters  that  he 
could  be  womanly  with  tenderness.  Thackeray, 
Stalwart  cynical  though  his  observation  of  human  foibles 
mentelists  aPPears»  ^a.d,  says  Trollope,  "  an  almost  equally 
exaggerated  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  troubles 
of  individuals  around  him,"  and  might  be  seen 
stealing  from  a  Fleet  Street  baker's  shop  with  pies 
for  poor  waifs,  and  then  from  across  the  road 
drinking  the  delight  of  watching  them  feed  richly. 
John  Leech,  who  in  Punch  amused  a  whole  genera 
tion  with  the  humours  of  Life  and  Character^ 
showed  a  heart  sensitive  and  genial,  loving  the 
people  he  caricatured.  General  Gordon  fathering 
the  poor  lads  of  Gravesend :  Dr  John  Brown 
tender  to  "  Rab  "  and  all  dog-kind  as  well  as  to 
"  Pet  Marjorie " :  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  latterly 
revealed  in  his  Letters  and  Diary,  warm  with 
humanity — such  great  men  were  great  and  potent 
largely  because  they  were  men  of  feeling. 
Soul  f/  It  is  soul  that  we  must  save  in  life's  ordeal  of 
fire,  "  that  tact  (touch)  which  the  mimosa  has  in 
trees,  which  the  pure  woman  has  above  all  crea 
tures — fineness  and  fulness  of  sensation  beyond 
reason."  Just  because  the  world  is  hard  and 
daily  requires  its  citizens  to  be  hard-headed,  dis 
count,  I  would  say  to  them,  discount  your  antipathy 
to  fine  sentiment,  and  risk  cultivating  more  of  the 
soft  bit  in  your  heart.  Do  not  shun  the  tender 
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things"  of  life,  nor  taboo  it  as  unmanly  to  have  talk 
about  mother,  child,  faith,  poetry,  truth,  sorrow,  * 
humane  causes,  and  Christian  life.  Let  not  clear 
cold  intellect  freeze  the  gracious  emotions  which 
give  radiance  and  colour  to  existence,  nor  the 
parching  wind  of  the  world  wither  the  unmarket 
able  fruits  of  wistful  aspiration. 

Fine  feeling  is  a  delicate  plant,  and  naturally 
shades  itself  under  cover  when  it  can.  Tears, 
love,  pious  emotion — such  things  we  instinctively 
seek  to  screen.  But  let  us  see  that  we  do  cul 
tivate  their  roots  in  the  shade  of  our  privacy : 
there  will  be  an  open  reward  in  the  bloom  of  our 
spirit. 

The  blacksmith  of  fable,  if  I  remember  it  aright,  A  Fabled 
swore  roundly  at  the  hot  iron  for  burning  his  hand, 
and  wished  to  God  or  the  devil  that  some  power 
would  harden  his  skin  so  as  to  be  incapable  of 
pain.  The  spirit  that  waits  upon  such  evil  wishes 
came  forth  from  the  neighbouring  woods  and 
rendered  his  flesh  insensible  to  heat  or  cold ;  and 
the  blacksmith  rejoiced.  He  grasped  the  metal 
boldly,  but  ere  he  was  aware  of  it  his  hand  was 
seared  and  charred  to  the  bone.  Retaining  in 
ward  sensitiveness  we  expose  ourselves  to  pain, 
trouble,  and  the  keen  tang  of  sympathy ;  but  it  is 
a  blessed  pain,  for  it  brings  sweetness  with  it  and 
expansion  and  enrichment  of  nature.  Christian 
workers,  as  well  as  painters  and  musicians,  find 
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that,  to  do  their  work  well,  they  must  continue  to 
suffer  poignant  impressions. 

The  "Mark    Rutherford"    and     Charlotte    Bronte, 

ancUh  certainly,  do  not  show  their  tenderness  in  the  same 
Heart  manner  as  Mrs  Browning  and  Richard  Jefferies. 
Different  temperaments  are,  of  course,  differently 
affected  by  the  subtler  feelings.  Some  who  pre 
sent  a  hard  crust  to  the  eye,  or  speak  in 
gruff  tones,  are  only  covering  up  their  deep,  shy 
sensitiveness  for  better  protection  against  brutal 
assaults  upon  their  feelings.  Dr  MacLure,  as  Ian 
MacLaren  has  immortalised  him,  bore  a  rugged, 
bluff  front  and  spoke  sharply,  yet  what  a  warmth 
of  heart  it  was  that  made  him  careless  of  his  own 
life  in  grappling  with  his  cottagers'  diseases  ! 

Niobe,  again,  is  all  tears.  Such  as  she  are  all 
chords  strung  like  harps  and  respond  to  every 
touch,  swept  easily  with  passion,  pity,  love,  or 
devotion.  Nothing  so  speedily  degenerates  or 
runs  to  excess  as  emotion,  whether  in  common 
life  or  in  religion.  The  susceptible  take  to  volup 
tuous  delight  in  sweet  moods,  soft  reveries,  of 
tender  excitements,  until  love  becomes  maudlin 
and  religion  turns  to  melodramatic  sentimentality. 
The  But  for  most  men  the  greater  danger  lies  in 

Blight  heart  corrosion,  loss  of  the  power  to  be  touched 
to  fine  issues,  hard  experience  which,  as  Burns 
said  of  loose  courses,  "hardens  a'  within  and 
petrifies  the  feeling." 
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Better  infinitely  be  misled  or  be  taken  in  at  times 
by  impostors  than  never  have  the  heart  flush  and 

,  throb  with  generous  sympathies.  Better  get  un 
duly  excited  in  favour  of  the  mere  "black  folk," 

|  or  the  persecuted  Armenians,  or  the  "  submerged 
tenth"  than  keep  a  stone  for  a  soul.  Better  believe 
too  much  and  sometimes  talk  a  little  pious  non 
sense  than  extinguish  religious  emotion  and  be  a 
mere  cool  spectator  of  Christ's  agony  for  the  world 
and  of  the  human  tragedy  about  us. 

C*  OD  has  many  softening  agencies  in  touch  with  Things 

us.     It  is  often  the  entrance  of  love   that 

softens  what  the  world  had  hardened.     Sometimes 

men  who  are  tough  and  relentless  in  business  are 

genial  in  the  midst  of  their  families.     It  is  often 

/  domestic  affections,  the  love  of  little  soft- cheeked 

= ;  children,  that  keep  the  spirit  from  being  annealed 

by  the  world. 

Mr  Barrie,  in  the  Window  in  Thrums,  describes 
Jamie  sending  to   Jess,  his  mother,  his  monthly  The  Son 
savings,  and,  home  from  London,  leaving  in  her  London 
lap  a  five-pound  note  (whistling  the  while  to  hide 
his  feelings) ;  and  he  adds,  "  I  do  not  know  the 
history  of  that  five-pound  note,  but  well  aware  am 
I  that  it  grew  slowly  out  of  pence  and  silver,  and  \ 
that  Jamie  denied  his  passions  many  things  for 
this  great  hour.     His  sacrifices  watered  his  young 
heart  and  kept  it  fresh  and  tender.     Let  us  no 
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longer  cheat  our  consciences  by  talking  of  filthy 
lucre.  Money  may  always  be  a  beautiful  thing. 
It  is  we  who  make  it  grimy." 

Margaret  The  same  author  tells  "  How  my  mother  got  her 
Ogilvy  SQft  face  »  .  an(j — though  the  gay  will  not  believe 
it,  it  is  true — one  has  seen  many  a  man,  and  some 
youths  even,  who,  like  "  Margaret  Ogilvy,"  have 
had  their  natures  softened  by  sorrow  and  enriched 
by  demands  upon  self-denying  care.  At  first  the 
sorrow  causes  only  a  wretched  cold  stupor,  laying 
the  heart  under  a  dead  weight.  But  when  the 
numbness  is  gone,  the  heart  has  a  new  tenderness 
and  life  a  new  wealth. 

Books  Literature,  too,  is  a  minister  of  grace.     Heart- 

Warm  tinctured  stories  like  the  inimitable  Cranford,  and 
The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
or  poetry  like  that  of  Lowell  and  Christina  Rossetti, 
or  open  self-disclosures  like  those  of  Charles  Lamb 
and  James  Smetham  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
counteract  the  hardening  world,  opening  springs 
within  us  and  washing  out  perhaps  the  accumu 
lated  deposit  of  bitter  strife.  And  it  is  good  to 
come  into  close  contact  with  the  strugglers,  with 
Iris  to  discover  the  hidden  tragedy  of  the  hunch 
back  "  Little  Boston,"  or,  instead  of  always  seeking 
the  company  of  the  clever  and  comfortable,  to  share 
for  a  little  the  interests  of  some  who  live  in  "  Com 
monplace  Lane."  It  restrains  our  driving  covetous- 
ness,  and,  at  the  sight  of  brave  suffering,  honesty, 
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and  calm  piety,  we  find  soul  and  conscience  re 
kindled. 

/The  Son  of  Man  was  divinely  sensitive.  "  Who  Who 
touched  me  ?  "  Why  should  He  ask  ?  Everythin 
touched  Him.  At  the  sight  of  the  blind,  helpless 
wanderings  of  the  people,  their  sicknesses  and 
griefs  and  sins,  He  was  filled  with  compassion. 
When  the  "unco  guid"  dragged  before  Him  a 
wretched  woman,  and  retailed  unblushingly  and 
pharisaically  their  dirty  story  of  her  conduct,  He 
stooped  down  and  wrote  on  the  ground  shame 
faced,  hiding  His  crimsoned  countenance.  It  was  li 
the  blush  of  His  pureness,  His  maiden  sensibility,  lj 
and  His  rebuke  of  pharisaic  immodesty.  When  He 
encountered  people  who  breathed  an  atmosphere 
of  distrust,  He  was  chilled  and  could  do  no  mighty 
work  there.  When  He  saw  the  canting  folk  who 
robbed  widows'  houses  and  made  long  prayers,  the 
holy  fire  within  Him  glowed  with  noble  indigna 
tion.  By  His  friend  Lazarus'  grave  "  Jesus  wept."  !l 
In  His  last  conflict  He  begged  His  disciples  to 
watch  with  Him  for  very  company. 

What  can  give  us  fresh  sensibilities,  new  soft 
heart,  responsiveness  to  the  touch  of  both  God 
and   man   more   surely  than  the  divine  Man  of 
Feeling  ?      No  mortal  could  bear  to  feel,  as  He  The  Man 
felt,    the    whole    burden    of   human    wrong    and of  FeelinS 
misery   and    sin,    even    the    burden    of   London 
alone :   it  would  break  his  heart  and  kill  him — 
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and  it  broke  Christ's  heart.  But  we  are  likest 
Him  and  noblest  when  we  share  His  compassions 
according  to  our  measure. 

What  refinement  of  instinct  and  spiritual  sense 
in  Him !  And  He  refines  His  companions — wit 
ness  the  fishermen  John  and  Peter,  and  the  highest 
types  of  character  in  the  Christian  era.  What  force 
of  faith  in  man's  redeemableness  and  the  Father's 
almighty  help,  and  consequently  in  the  worth  of 
philanthropy !  In  touch  with  Him  we  acquire 
like  warmth  of  faith  and  tenderness  both  towards 
God  and  man.  Thus,  as  in  other  ways,  He  saves 
us  from  the  power  of  the  world  and  preserves  our 
souls  from  death.  "  Harden  not  your  heart."  We  • 
cannot  always  remain  young  Tenderfoot,  but  we 
can  become  Mr  Greatheart. 
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"  Oh,  roses  for  the  flush  of  youth. 

And  laurel  for  the  perfect  prime  ; 
But  pluck  an  ivy  branch  for  me 
Grown  old  before  my  time" 
— CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI. 


IX 
Old  Too  Soon 

(  T  T  is  an  age  in  which  the  world  belongs  to  theyoung. 
U  A     Young  journalists,  young  authors,  young  poli-  it  is  good 
ticians,  young  ministers,  young  merchants,  snatch  the  ^  ke 
leading  honours  and  leave  the  older  men  displaced. 
It  is  true  that  the  line  at  which  men  cease  to  be 
"young"  is  a  wonderfully  elastic  and  uncertain 
one.     Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  when  eighty  spoke 
lightly  of  a  friend  at  seventy  as  still  a  stripling ! , 
There  is  a  stealthy  desire  on  the  part  of  most  of  us 
to  push  what  the  Americans  call  "  the  dead  line  w 
always  a  little  ahead  of  our  own  age.     This  is 
human  nature's  pathetic  confession  that  it  is  good 
to  be  young,  that,  despite  all  its  ills,  life  is  desir 
able,  and  that  it  is  a  calamity  to  grow  old  before 
the  time. 

The  "  Preacher "  was  not  indulging  in  a  piece 
of  bitter  irony  when  he  said,  "  Rejoice,  O  young 
man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in   ; 
the  days  of  thy  youth ;  but  know  thou  that  for  all 
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these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment." 
It  is  not  mockery,  in  view  of  the  disappointments 
of  every  lot  and  the  decay  of  every  organ  in  old 
age :  it  is  warm  sympathy  with  young  life  which 
inspires  his  counsel.  "  Youth  is  God's  gift  to  you. 
Relish  it  and  use  it  with  spirit.  Fill  it  with  abundant 
interests.  God  is  not  a  menace  to  healthy  happi- 
;  ness.  Keep  a  young  heart  as  long  as  you  can. 
Make  the  best  of  your  youth,  however,  as  one  who 
knows  that  it  must  be  submitted  to  God's  moral 
tests  at  life's  close.  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in 
your  youth;  yet  never  in  such  ways  as  would 
burden  and  cloud  your  old  age,  or  make  you  dread 
Divine  judgment." 

Macaulay      Young  Macaulay  writes  a  Universal  History  at 

and  Mill  t^e  mature  age  of  eight,  and  is  reading  Fdnelon's 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead  and  Milner's  Ecclesiastical 
History  when  thirteen.  John  Stuart  Mill,  while 
still  a  lad,  is  discussing  philosophic  problems  with 
his  philosophic  father.  Is  it  any  satisfaction — 
except  to  fond  parents  and  foolish  aunts  and 
grandfathers — to  see  the  young  folk  precocious 
and  over-wise  in  this  fashion?  Every  healthy 
instinct  in  us  pronounces  such  a  phenomenon  to 
be  an  unnatural  monstrosity. 

Too  As  unnatural  and  odious  is  religious  precocity. 

Early  There  are  biographies — it  would  be  unfair  to  name 
examples — of  young  Christians  early  cut  off  whose 
rath  saintliness  and  over-ripe  sentiments  are  ex- 
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hibited  for  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  other 
youths.  There  is  no  need  to  question  the  genuine 
ness  of  their  piety.  Their  ripening  has  been  un 
duly  hastened,  perhaps  unconsciously  through  the 
operation  of  premonitory  weakness ;  and  the  lan 
guage  of  the  Apocrypha  may  be  applied  to  them  : 
"  He,  being  made  perfect  in  a  short  time,  fulfilled 
a  long  time."  The  mischief  comes  when  all  young 
disciples  are  expected  to  profess  the  same  religious 
experiences  and  use  the  same  phrases. 

R.  L.  Stevenson  echoes  the  accepted  truth  that  The  Ad- 
youth  is  the  time  for  Christian  enlistment,  as  well 
as  for  all  confident  beginnings.     "  There  are  not," 
he  says,   "many  Dr  Johnsons  to  set  forth  upon 
their  first  romantic  voyage  at  sixty-four.      If  we 
wish  to  scale  Mont  Blanc  or  visit  a  thieves'  kitchen 
in  the  East  End,  to  go  down  in  a  diving-dress  or 
up  in  a  balloon,  we  must  be  about  it  while  we  are 
still  young.     It  will  not  do  to  delay  until  we  are  I 
clogged   with   prudence   and   limping  with   rheu- 1 
matism,  and   people   begin   to   ask,  'What   does 
Gravity  out  of  bed?'     Youth  is  the  time  to  go 
flashing  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
both  in  mind  and  body;  to  try  the  manners  of 
other  nations;   to  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight; 
to  see  sunrise  in  town  and  country;   to  be  con 
verted  at  a  revival."     It   is   the  time  when  the 
breeze  of  the  Divine  Breath  stirs  the  heart  and 
gives  it  a  saving  impulse. 
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But  it  is  not  the  time  for  autumnal  piety,  for 
world-weariness,  for  singing — 

"  O  Paradise  !  O  Paradise  I 

It's  weary  waiting  here." 

The  No  man  with  the  forces  and  fires  of  young  life  in 
House**"  ^s  Dl°°d  should  be  in  sympathy  with  religious 
ennui,  should  "desire  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ  " ;  he  should  want  to  live  and  take  a  share 
in  the  interests  of  life  and  the  battles  of  the 
world.  Much  of  St  Paul's  and  St  John's  teach 
ing  ought  to  be  beyond  his  appreciation.  When 
he  relates  experiences  and  airs  thoughts  and  senti 
ments  appropriate  to  Samuel  Rutherford  or  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  one  is  shocked  at  the  incongruity,  and 
suspects  something  false,  unnatural,  insincere  in 
his  piety. 

Dr  John-  Dean  Swift,  we  are  told,  remarked  regarding 
sons  Samuel  Johnson,  that  if  he  had  written  a  drama 
in  which  the  dramatis  persona  were  fishes,  he 
would  have  made  the  sprats  talk  like  whales.  Is 
it  any  saner  when  young  men  and  maidens  talk 
like  saints  disenchanted  of  the  world,  or  like  "such 
an  one  as  Paul  the  aged  "  ?  And  is  not  this  what 
some  earnest  teachers  and  some  young  people's 
societies  are  doing — forcing  into  their  lips  the 
language  which  is  natural  only  to  the  sage,  grave 
j  veterans,  to  the  troubled,  disappointed,  mellowed 
workers,  who  have  sounded  all  the  depths  of 
human  experience?  What  is  premature  will  be 
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found  to  have  secret  strains  of  weakness  in  it. 
The  young  Christian  should  still  love  life,  care 
for  his  kind,  be  almost  impatient  of  decorous 
and  serene  slowness  and  soft  sentiment.  Let 
him  be  young  in  youth,  fresh  and  impetuous, 
an  ambitious  knight  thirsting  for  the  fray.  He 
will  be  the  richer,  sounder,  when  experience  has 
opened  to  him  the  esoteric  secrets  of  the  devout 
life.  As  rare  old  Thomas  Fuller  puts  it,  "To 
lift  too  high  is  not  a  fault  in  a  young  horse,  be 
cause  with  travelling  he  will  mend  it  for  his  own 
ease.  Thus  lofty  fancies  in  young  men  will  come 
down  of  themselves,  and  in  process  of  time  the 
overplus  will  shrink  to  be  but  even  measure." 


the  mirror  a  little,  and  we  see  another 
class  of  youths  who  are  old  too  soon.  They  TOO 
have  entered  the  arena  among  the  motley  multi-  Worldly- 
tude,  and  have  peered  behind  the  scenes  of  life. 
They  have  mixed  with  men  of  the  world,  and  have 
caught  up  the  sapient,  Sadducean  notions  of  the 
worldly-wise.  They  have  learnt  to  look  on  things 
with  frigid  nonchalance  from  the  very  superior 
point  of  view  of  shrewd  self-interest.  They  have 
been  swift  to  take  on  the  airs  and  manners  and 
imitate  the  speech  of  their  seniors.  They  are 
"old-mannish,"  ashamed  to  be  young  —  and  also, 
unhappily,  ashamed  to  be  innocent,  afraid  of  being 
considered  unsophisticated.  They  smile  at  the 
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guileless  recruits  from  rustic  homes  who  are  simple 
enough  to  wonder  at  new  sights  and  pretend  to  be 
good  and  own  their  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  men 
and  the  nocturnal  life  of  cities.  They  have  caught 
the  trick  of  suppressing  enthusiasm,  and  practise 
the  "calm  and  respectable  composure  of  still-life." 
They  dream  no  dreams,  see  no  visions,  conceive 
no  wild  Utopias  or  daring  solutions  of  social  pro 
blems,  throw  down  no  knightly  challenge  to  error 
and  conventionality,  and  never  "go  a-colonelling " 
on  any  fiery  enterprise  like  Joan  of  Arc.  They 
have  ceased  to  feel  themselves  among  the  Im 
mortals,1  and  the  wine  of  life's  illusion  is  drunk. 
Their  lives  may  still  be  clean,  but  they  are  over- 
wise,  wise  too  early,  clipped  and  wingless.  Mr 
Kipling  Kipling  has  described  them,  perhaps  with  some 
exaggeration,  in  the  Barrack-room  sketches  : — 

"We  have  done  with  Hope  and  Honour,  we  are  lost  to 
Love  and  Truth, 

We  are  dropping  down  the  ladder  rung  by  rung, 
And  the  measure  of  our  torment  is  the  measure  of  our  youth, 

God  help  us,  for  we  knew  the  worst  loo  young" 

They  are  being  cheated  out  of  a  delightful  stage 
of  life.  Precocious  in  the  world's  wisdom,  they 
are  being  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  are  robbing 
the  coming  years  of  elasticity  and  interest.  It  is  a 

disaster  if  a  young  man  can  think  and  talk  like 
'  / 

1  See    Hazlitt's    wonderful    essay    "On   the   Feeling  of 

Immortality  in  Youth." 
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Ecclesiastes — a  book  which  no  Jew  was  permitted 
to  read  till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age. 

"  I  am  no  more  abashed  at  having  been  a  red-  Fiery 
hot  socialist  with  a  panacea  of  my  own,  than  at  Youth 
having  been  a  sucking  infant.  To  hold  the  same 
views  at  forty  as  one  held  at  twenty  is  to  have 
been  stupified  for  a  score  of  years,  and  take  rank, 
not  as  a  prophet,  but  as  an  unteachable  brat,  well 
birched  and  none  the  wiser."  And,  inverting  the 
proposition,  to  hold  the  same  views  at  twenty  as 
are  proper  to  forty,  to  have  caught  the  same  easy 
mediocrity  and  the  same  suspicion  of  magnanimous 
ventures  and  bold  ideas,  is  to  have  extinguished 
those  "  fires  of  youth  "  which  are  the  driving  force 
of  life,  and  ought  to  warm  mid-life  and  old  age. 
"  If  St  Paul  had  not  been  a  very  zealous  Pharisee, 
he  would  have  been  a  colder  Christian.  The  true 
wisdom  of  life  is  to  be  always  seasonable."  Time 
liness  is  one  of  the  first  laws  of  life.  Everything 
has  its  period.  There  is  a  time  to  be  young  and  a 
time  to  be  old,  a  time  to  be  ignorant  and  a  time  to 
know.  And  to  anticipate  the  time  of  maturity  in 
early  life  is  to  spoil  both  youth  and  maturity. 

Do  not — let  me  whisper  in  some  ears — do  not  "Ye shall 
exhaust  life's  delight  in  advance.      Let  the  veil  &e  as  „ 
still  hang  over  the  sacred  and  the  sordid  secrets 
of  humanity.      It  is  an  unspeakable  calamity  to 
have  prematurely  pushed  through  the  curtain  of 
modesty  which  conceals  the  holy  and  the  unholy 
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places.  It  is  imperative  that  you  should  reverence 
the  sanctuaries  of  life,  and  should  leave  many  shady 
things  to  be  discovered,  if  they  must  ever  be  dis 
covered,  in  the  later  years  of  settled  strength. 

Wasted     HP  URN  the  mirror  one  degree  further,  and  we 
Affections  ..  f       .       °  ,      ,  ,    . 

get  a  glimpse  of  a  class  who  have  spent  their 

affections  too  early,  not  in  dissipated  living,  but  in 
the  playful  sport  of  premature  loves.  We  find 
both  young  men  and  maidens  who  by  scattering 
their  heart's  warm  emotions  have  frittered  away 
their  power  of  loving  devotedly,  and  when  they  do 
in  course  of  time  give  their  hand  in  perpetual 
pledge  there  is  little  bulk  or  wealth  of  heart  to 
accompany  it.  There  is  "a  time  to  love" — and 
they  have  loved,  or  played  at  the  sport  of  love- 
making,  too  early  and  too  often.  God  save  us 
from  spent  and  prostituted  hearts,  and  enable  us  to 
keep  affection  unwasted ! 

Others  have  spent  themselves  in  a  worse  way. 
Having  dissipated  their  energies  in  unholy  prac 
tices,  they  are  left,  not  only  with  bodies  jaded,  but 
Used  Up  with  minds  manifestly  used  up.  For  them  there 
can  no  more  be  any  charm  in  sweet  womanhood, 
no  heroic  aspiration,  no  satisfying  love  and  pure 
delight  in  life.  There  is  nothing  that  ages  a  man 
so  soon  as  sin.  It  breaks  the  springs,  dulls  the 
finer  perceptions,  disenchants  humanity,  and  makes 
the  bones  wax  old.  If  we  are  to  keep  young,  we 
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must  keep  unspoilt  the  sources  from  which  youth 
is  renewed. 

Swedenborg,  in  his  mystic  visions  of  heaven,  Sweden- 
found  that  the  angels  are  perpetually  progressing 
towards  the  springtime  of  their  life.  Those  of 
them  who  have  numbered  most  years  are  therefore 
the  youngest.  (One  is  tempted,  in  levity,  to  in 
quire  what  they  will  come  to  if  they  go  on  long 
enough  in  this  juvenile  direction  !)  It  is  a  pictur 
esque,  symbolical  way  of  connecting  goodness  and 
purity  with  the  freshness  of  young  life. 

The  Art  of  Growing  Old  gracefully  has  often 
enough  been  described, — and  a  Christian  old  age 
has  its  own  seasonable  grace  and  compensations, 
— but  have  we  been  instructed  in  the  Art  of  Keep-  The 
ing  Young  ?  Something,  no  doubt,  depends  upon 
one's  temperament.  Some  allowance  must  be  Young- 
made  also  for  the  embittering  or  sweetening  ex 
periences  through  which  fortune  conducts  us.  Yet 
we  can  do  much  for  ourselves  in  this  respect. 
There  is  much  to  renew  our  youth  in  having  trusty 
friendships,  kindly  ties  with  kindred  spirits ;  much 
also  in  having  pet  interests,  simple  pleasures, 
hobbies,  resources  in  literature,  recreation,  and 
art,  in  which  we  are  taken  out  of  ourselves  and 
refreshed. 

But  more  than  all  depends  upon  possessing 
unspent  stores  of  strength,  pure  affections,  un 
sullied  faith,  and  hope  that  sings  of  better  things 
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to  come.  If  we  are  able  to  see  God  and  good  in 
our  life,  keep  a  clean  conscience,  draw  vigour  and 
cheer  from  the  sunny  faith  of  Christ  and  comfort 
from  prayer  and  Divine  love,  we  maintain  fresh 
ness  of  spirit  and  "  renew  our  strength." 

Stunted     OET  the  mirror  at  still  another  angle,  and  we 
Children  see  a  c^ass>  m  a  different  social  grade,  who 

can  scarcely  be  expected  to  keep  young.  Look  at 
those  figures  in  our  streets,  especially  in  manufac- 
•  turing  towns  and  great  cities,  those  young  folk  with 
I]  pinched,  drawn,  sharpened  faces,  bearing  the  im 
print  of  premature  oldness.  They  come  from  dens, 
from  factories  and  other  "  works,"  from  the  noise 
of  grinding  wheels  among  which  they  wear  out 
their  youth.  They  may  very  likely  be  shrewd 
and  alert,  but  it  is  a  forced  growth  of  over-wise 
shrewdness. 

Mrs  "  Few  paces  have  they  taken,  yet  are  weary. 

Browning  ...... 

They  look  out  with  pale  and  sunken  faces, 
And  their  look  is  sad  to  see." 

If  they  are  clever  little  brats,  they  are  none  the 
less  the  dwarfed  monstrosities  of  human  civilisa 
tion.  Then  there  are  those  old-young  girls  and 
lads  on  whose  thin  shoulders  has  fallen  the  re 
sponsibility  for  homes,  where  perhaps  drunken 
parents  make  them  slaves :  little  mannikins,  wan 
motherlings.  Then  there  are  the  youths  and 
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maidens  who  have  married  before  their  prime, 
and  show  in  their  oldened  faces,  reflected  in  the 
weary-wise  infants  in  their  arms,  the  sign-manual 
of  forced  maturity.  These  are  among  the  most 
pathetic  sights  that  the  stars  look  down  upon. 

Premature  responsibility,  with  care  and  drudgery, 
the  follies  and  failures  of  others,  the  keenly  com 
petitive  struggle  for  bare  existence,  inherited  taints 
of  blood,  the  early  fall  of  sorrow  and  sickness, — 
these  are  making  many  old  before  their  time.  And 
these  spectacles  are,  unhappily,  the  multiplying 
products  of  our  civilisation. 

What  hope  is  there  for  such  classes  ?  Are  they  Pathos 
to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  streets  and 
the  brilliant  drink-shops,  and  to  that  convenient 
law,  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  ?  No  doubt  they 
have  their  own  resources  for  merry-making,  and 
often  it  is  touching  to  see  how  bravely  they  snatch 
happiness  even  from  the  hardest  lot.  But  of  what 
a  kind  it  all  is  ! 

Here,  again,  is  where  the  young  fresh  hearts  are  The  Call 
needed — boldly  to  believe  that  social  conditions  Anights 
can  be  so  beneficently  changed  as  to  give  such 
mortals  the  chance  of  enjoying  a  happier  lot  in 
healthy  freshness.     Let  the  young  men  who  see 
visions  and  dream  dreams  come  and  rouse  their 
fellows  to  resolve  that  such  a  state  of  things  need 
not,  shall  not,  continue.     Is  our  Christian  faith  so 
jaded  that  we  dare  not  believe  that,  if  the  Golden 
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Rule  were  applied  all  round,  it  would  bring  justice, 
health,  and  hope  into  the  lives  of  the  pale-faced 
young,  renewing  their  youth  ?  The  spirit  of  Christ, 
if  it  were  fully  accepted  by  the  community  as  the 
law  of  all  life,  would  emancipate  such  stunted 
youth.  For  then  these  evils  which  drain  out 
young  life — cruel  avarice,  heartless  lust,  drunken 
habit,  gambling  passions — would  be  extinguished. 
The  worst  calamity  of  all  is  when  the  social  heart, 
the  corporate  mind,  loses  buoyant  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  such  humane  renewals,  in  a  "new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth"  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.  God  send  us  men  who  will  keep 
the  world's  heart  fresh  and  young! 
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11  GocTs  satire  weighs  heavily  upon  me.  The 
Great  Author  of  the  Universe,  the  Aris 
tophanes  of  Heaven,  was  bent  on  demon 
strating  to  me,  the  little  earthly  so-called 
German  Aristophanes,  how  miserably  I 
am  beneath  Him  in  humour,  in  colossal 
mockery"  — HEINE. 


The  Cynic  and  the  Enthusiast 

A    CYNIC  is  etymologically  "a  dog."     Never  a  The 
*^     good  word  is  spoken  for  dogs  in  the  Bible         £ 
and  the  East — perhaps  because  there  was   little 
good  to  be  said  of  the  cur  that  nightly  prowled 
about  the  street  and  fed  from  the  ash-heap.     It  is 
not  the  affectionate  fidelity  and  intelligence  for 
which  he  is  honoured  in  our  country,  it  is  his  snarl 
that  is  in  the  Athenian  mind  when  the  dog  is  used , 
to  lend  his  name  to  the  cynic.1     The  cynic  has  a 
curl  on  his  lip,  snarls  at  humanity,  and  with  shrewd 
eye  quickly  detects  the  sinister  things  in  the  shady 
side  of  life. 

The  enthusiast,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  man 
divinely  inspired  and  god-intoxicated.    The  Delphic  t 
priestess,  when  uttering  the  oracle,  was  flung  into 
a  religious  frenzy,  and  was  regarded  as  possessed 

1  If  the  Cynics  derived  their  name  from  the  Cynosarges  (the 
Temple  of  the  White  Dog)  where  they  met,  still  the  acci 
dental  association  with  the  Dog  served  to  characterise  them. 
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Noble       by  the  god — literally  enthused,  "the  god  in  her." 
Frenzy      Andj  true  to  ^e  Greek  original,  the  enthusiast  still 
is  possessed — possessed  by  an  impassioned  pur 
pose,   swayed,   almost   intoxicated,    by  the   noble 
frenzy  of  a  fiery  confidence. 

The  heroic  age  comes  first  in  the  order  of  indi 
vidual  experience  as  of  history.  Most  of  us,  if  we 
have  any  divine  fire  at  all,  begin  life  by  being 
dreamers  and  enthusiasts.  We  are  intoxicated 
with  an  intense  faith  in  great  causes,  in  social 
reforms  that  shall  change  the  face  of  human  exist 
ence,  in  the  possibility  of  solving  all  mysteries  and 
discovering  new  continents  of  truth.  We  start  life 
as  hero-worshippers,  and  rapturously  applaud  our 
demi-gods. 

People  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  you  are 
idealists,  socialists,  would-be  missionaries  and  cru 
saders,  when  you  are  young.  The  question  is, 
What  shall  life's  experience  do  for  you  ?  Is  it  to 
disenchant  you,  and  despoil  you  of  great  hopes, 
heroic  interests,  and  unselfish  enthusiasm  ? 


HTHE  cynic  has  tasted  of  every  tree,  even  of  the 

•^-  ^^Yi+T-nl    4-TOO      TM    f- r\ o    nro»vi£iY^     r\r     4-r\o    YIT^TI/H    •      riio 


Dreams 

enchant"     X       central  tree,  in  the  garden  of  the  world ;  his 
ment         eyes  have  been  opened,  and  he  sees  humanity  in 
its  nakedness.     He  will  tell  you,  with  a  sardonic 
smile  at  his  early  simplicity,  that  he,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  started  out  jauntily  with  as  fine  a  conceit  of 
life  as  any  other  dreamer.     But  he  has  been  through 
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the  mill;  he  has  found  life  to  be  a  cut-throat 
struggle,  in  which  every  man  has  enough  to  do  to 
look  after  himself,  and  where  all  is  such  a  tangle 
it  is  irony  to  talk  of  Providence.  He  has  seen 
men  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  appear  through 
ministerial  spectacles,  and  he  languidly  hints  that 
if  you  knew  everything  you  would  find  human 
nature  to  be  rather  a  poor  affair,  that  you  are 
generally  safe  in  tracing  most  things  either  to  self- 
interest  or  to  vanity. 

Diogenes  is  commonly  conceived  as  the  prototype 
of  the  cynics — Diogenes  peering  about  the  streets 
with  a  lighted  lamp  at  midday,  and  when  asked 
what  he  is  seeking,  replying,  "A  Man!"     But  to  "The 
find  the  real  prototype  of  the  race  of  cynics,  you  Accuser  " 
must  turn  to  the  drama  of  Job,  to  the  Satan  who, 
in  view  of  the  wealthy  Sheik's  piety  and  virtue, 
cynically  asks,  "Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?" 

The  cynic,  like  the  accuser  of  Job,  has  not  much 
faith  in  disinterested  aims.  He  is  immensely  clever 
at  fitting  good  deeds  with  evil  motives.  As  for 
the  fanatical  class  of  social  crusaders  who  aim  at 
purifying  public  thoroughfares  and  amusements, 
and  mitigating  the  curse  of  betting,  and  raising 
the  lot  of  the  masses,  he  throws  out  barbed  hints 
about  idle  busybodies,  or  says,  with  Wendover, 
"One  may  make  it  ['put  down  enthusiasm']  a 
maxim  of  general  experience,  and  take  it  as  fitting  Fanatics 
all  the  fools  with  a  mission  who  have  teased  our  and  Fools 
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generation — all  your  Kingsleys  and  Maurices  and 
Ruskins — everyone  bent  upon  making  any  sort  of 
aimless  commotion,  which  may  serve  him  both  as 
an  investment  for  the  next  world,  and  an  advertise 
ment  for  this."  He  cannot  abide  the  "  earnest " 
people  who  have  strong  convictions  and  make 
other  folk  uncomfortable  by  pretending  and  try 
ing  to  set  the  world  right :  he  considers  them 
prigs.  The  enthusiast  is  his  pet  aversion. 

He  has  watched  the  people  who  go  to  church, 
and  he  is  not  to  be  hoodwinked.  They  go — except 
the  few  devotees — because  it  makes  them  respect 
able  and  gives  them  a  passport  to  society.  If,  as 
Job's  Adversary  insinuates,  their  comforts  were 
swept  away,  and  if  they  were  to  suffer  in  their 
flesh  for  their  piety,  they  would  soon  cast  off 
"Skin  their  holy  professions.  "Skin  for  skin:  all  that 
for  Skin "  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life," — an  accusa 
tion  which  the  story  of  Job  was  given  expressly  to 
disprove.  Religion,  the  cynic  considers,  is  just  a 
refined  form  of  self-interest.  It  surrounds  the  de 
vout  with  pleasing  comforts  in  this  world  and 
ensures  them  for  the  next,  and  is  nothing  but 
far-sighted,  enlightened  selfishness. 

The  cynic  is  suspicious  of  all  pretensions  to 
virtue  and  altruism.  The  confiding  are  "  simple." 
The  benevolent  are  "  soft."  The  scrupulous  are 
"slow."  Great  virtues,  noble  character,  love, 
marriage,  friendship,  the  cynic  handles  and  sets 
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in  such  a  sinister  light  that  you  are  left  with  the 
feeling  that  their  glamour  is  gone. 

Candide,  in  Voltaire's  story,  meets  Procurante,  Voltaire 
the  blase'  Dives,  who  finds  life  insipid,  and  cyni 
cally  concludes  that  he  must  be  a  very  wise  man 
since  he  approves  of  nothing.  "  Quel  homme 
superieur!  rien  ne  pent  lui  platref"  Nothing 
pleases  such  a  shrewd  and  superior  man  as  the 
cynic.  His  policy  is  nil  admirari\  and  the  man 
who  admires  nothing  and  pays  warm  homage  to 
no  one  generally  ends  by  admiring  his  own  clever 
ness  and  making  self  his  god  and  self-pleasing  his 
worship.  Those  sacred,  pathetic,  and  heroic  things  Frozen 
that  stir  the  hearts  of  others  to  enthusiasm  do  not  Blood 
quicken  his  pulse  nor  warm  his  chill  blood.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  a  man  could  have  had  so 
little  blood  in  him?  No  reason  for  delight  does 
he  see  in  fine  emotions,  fireside  pleasures,  humble 
godliness,  inspiring  poetry,  lofty  aspiration. 

He  is  not  necessarily  ill-natured  or  sombre  the 
while.     He   may   show  a   bland   and   easy-going  TWO 
levity,  may  smile  with  his  mouth, — note  the  man  Smiles 
who  smiles  only  with  his  mouth  and  not  with  his 
eyes, — languidly  observant  of  life  and  comfortably 
indifferent.      If  he  had  the  prophet's  stormy  indig 
nation  at  the  follies  and  hypocrisies  of  humanity, 
if  he  flamed  out  into  fiery  satires  upon  social  abuses 
and  public  wrongs,  we  could  honour  him  for  his 
noble  rage.     But  there  is  not  sufficient  ardour  and 
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intensity  of  conviction  in  him  to  rouse  him  to  a 
sacred  wrath. 

Jamie  Soutar  is  Ian  Maclaren's  cynic.  But  he 
is  at  heart  no  cynic  at  all.  Within  his  caustic  wit 
there  is  love  for  goodness  and  human  kind.  When 
Genial  John  Leech  portrayed  social  foibles  and  weak- 
Cynics  nesseSj  he  softened  all  with  playful  humour, 
handled  his  subjects  as  fondly  as  Izaak  Walton 
handled  his  worm.  We  cherish  genial  humour 
as  one  of  God's  gifts  to  us,  and  honour  the 
caricaturists  who  laugh  at  the  absurdities  and 
the  satirists  who  scorch  or  trounce  the  vices  of 
men.  If  the  cynic  vigorously  punctured  foolish 
pretensions,  and  lustily  lashed  the  falsenesses  and 
disguised  vices  of  his  contemporaries,  he  would 
perform  a  useful  thorny  service.  But  it  is  not 
the  evil  and  folly  in  life  that  the  cynic  exposes. 
It  is  life  itself  that  he  despises.  It  is  humanity 
that  he  bleeds  of  its  glory  and  honour. 
Swift  and  What  shall  we  say  of  critics  like  Dean  Swift,  who 
Thac-  fondly  exhibit  men  to  our  contempt  as  a  little 
breed  ?  They  breathe  a  spirit  that,  like  the  east 
wind,  parches  everything,  and  freezes  "  the  genial 
currents  of  the  soul."  Even  glorious  Thackeray, 
whose  heart  was  in  private  life  so  kind,  is  he 
not  intellectually  a  cynic,  teaching  his  edu 
cated  public  to  look  disdainfully  on  the  inherent 
pettiness  and  vanity  of  human  nature  and  human 
ambition  ? 
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A  deadly  blight  accompanies  the  cynicism 
which,  in  common  with  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes, 
views  life  as  a  vain  folly,  and  all  high  aims  and 
strong  affections  as  ultimate  delusions,  and  all 
heroic  endeavour  and  all  search  for  truth  as  wasted 
strength.  Mrs  Humphry  Ward's  Langham  is  the  Dupes 

tvpical  cvnic  in  modern  fiction,  whose  nature  had  ?*  ™" 

tnusicism 

been  chilled  by  a  sense  of  "the  uselessness  of 
utterance,  the  futility  of  enthusiasm,  the  inaccessi 
bility  of  the  ideal,  the  practical  absurdity  of  trying 
to  realise  any  of  the  mind's  inward  dreams."  But  j 
surely  life  is  not  thus  irrational.  Can  such  men 
be  right  who,  themselves  disenchanted,  say  to  us, 
as  was  said  to  Pendennis,  that  it  will  be  better 
for  us  if  we  "  neither  hope  very  much,  nor  dread 
very  much,  nor  believe  very  much,"  who  tell  us 
that  the  main  thing  is — not  to  be  duped,  and  to 
get  a  comfortable  seat  at  the  vain  show  of  life? 
A  healthy  instinct  assures  us  that  such  interpreters 
read  the  world  awry,  that  it  is  somehow  they  who 
are  duped. 

With  the  loss  of  faith  in  life  and  man  and  truth  The 
comes  the  loss  of  faith  in  God.     If  we  do  not  see  ~rcl?~ 
good  in  the  world  and  in  human  existence,  we 
shall    retain    but    little   confidence   in  a   Divine 
Father  and  the  supremacy  of  love.     Then  comes 
the  sceptical  temper  which  looks  upon  God  as  the 
greatest  cynic  of  all,  or,  as  in  Heine's  estimate,  as 
the  Arch-Humourist  and  Satirist,  making  sport  of 
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men's  feeble  nature,  teasing  them  with  fine  hopes 
and  visions  that  are  swiftly  turned  to  disappoint 
ment. 

A  "  "\X  7HY  do  you  give  so  much  heed  to  what 

Modern  V  V  cynicism  thinks  ?  Do  you  find  it  pre 
valent?"  Yes,  I  find  it  increasingly  prevalent, 
especially  in  great  cities,  and  particularly  among 
journalists,  lawyers,  and  others  who,  from  the 
necessities  of  their  calling,  are  forced  to  see  the 
seamy  side  of  life.  Of  course,  one  finds  but  few 
who  completely  realise  the  picture  I  have  drawn. 
Some  are  but  gentle,  amiable,  laughing  cynics; 
others  display  their  cynical  temper  in  certain 
directions  and  upon  particular  subjects  only.  They 
A  Good  doubtless  have  a  useful  mission  in  life.  "  I  hate 
Tonic  cynicism,"  wrote  Stevenson,  "a  great  deal  worse 
than  I  do  the  devil ;  unless  perhaps  the  two  were 
the  same  thing  ?  And  yet  'tis  a  good  tonic ;  the 
cold  douche  and  bath-towel  of  the  sentiments; 
and  positively  a  necessary  to  life  in  cases  of 
advanced  sensibility." 

No  doubt,  it  is  often  little  more  than  an  affec 
tation,  assumed  as  the  distinction  of  a  shrewd 
and  emancipated  mind,  or  adopted  as  the  means 
of  escape  from  severe  thinking  and  self-denying 
effort,  or  simply  a  fashion  caught  up  from  the 
A  tone  of  others.  But  what  begins  in  a  jaunty 

Fashion    affectation  may  settle  into  a  quality  of  the  heart. 
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Sometimes  it  is  deliberately  adopted  as  a  shield 
to  ward  off  the  intrusions  of  the  sentimentalist 
and  cover  the  sensitive  bit  in  the  heart.  Jowett, 
late  Master  of  Balliol,  saw  and  put  this  point, 
which  the  hasty  critic  is  apt  to  miss.  "  Whilst 
cynicism  seems  to  place  a  man  above  the  world,  A  Shield 
it  greatly  weakens  his  hold  upon  it,  and  upon  all  e 
knowledge.  But  it  sometimes  arises  (such  a 
strange  thing  is  human  nature)  from  a  sensitiveness 
which  has  become  numbed,  and  really  is  a  sort  of 
irony  seeking  to  protect  itself  against  the  world. 
The  late  Lord  Westbury,  who  was  famous  for  his 
rasping  tongue,  had  covered  himself  with  this  sort 
of  rind,  and  the  part  within  was  really  too  soft 
or  unsound  to  be  of  any  use." 

It  is  not  only  among  the  elder  folk,  who  have 
had  varied  experience  of  life,  that  one  finds  it. 
One  observes  the  accent  and  taint  of  it  sometimes 
in  young  men,  who  have  gone  early  into  the  mael 
strom  of  life,  or  have  mixed  with  the  sordidly 
sophisticated.  It  is  to  be  overheard  in  the  train 
and  in  the  city  and  on  ocean  steamers.  It  revels 
in  some  of  our  smart  journals  and  papers.  It 
figures  in  much  of  our  later  fiction — as  in  one  who 
began  wholesomely  with  Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree  and  now  deals  in  Life's  Little  Ironies  and  the 
apotheosis  of  the  courtesan. 

f  Cynicism  belongs  to  a  jaded,  over-ripe,  over- 
civilised  age.  In  heroic  times,  during  wars  and 
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revolutions  and  national  struggles,  men  are  rapt 
out  of  themselves  and  engrossed  in  such  earnest 
and  strenuous  work  that  they  have  no  leisure  for 
cynicism.  Nor  are  the  poor  so  often  bitten  with 
The  Peril  it — they  are  saved  by  the  necessity  of  absorbing 
Shrewd  ^a^our — as  tne  prosperous  who  have  tasted  life  too 
richly,  spoilt  their  palate,  and  sucked  the  world 
empty.  It  is  peculiarly  the  temptation  of  the 
clever  or  the  pretenders  to  cleverness,  whose  eye 
and  intellect  have  been  sharpened  while  their 
hearts  have  not  been  proportionately  moved  and 
expanded.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  subtle 
temptations  of  present-day  life,  all  the  more  subtly 
perilous  because  it  is  not  a  visible  vice,  but  only  a 
tone  or  spirit. 

Amiel's      /TAO  sketch  this  type  of  character  is  enough  to 
Verdict  secure  its   condemnation.     "How  malign," 

says  the  gentle  Amiel  in  his  Journal \  "  how  malign, 
infectious,  and  unwholesome  is  the  eternal  smile  of 
that  indifferent  criticism,  that  attitude  of  ironical 
contemplation,  which  corrodes  and  demolishes 
everything,  that  mocking  pitiless  temper,  which 
holds  itself  aloof  from  every  personal  duty  and 
every  vulnerable  affection,  and  cares  only  to  under 
stand  without  committing  itself  to  action !  Criti 
cism  become  a  habit,  a  fashion,  and  a  system, 
means  the  destruction  of  moral  energy,  of  faith, 
and  of  all  spiritual  force.  One  of  my  tendencies 
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leads  me  in  this  direction,  but  I  recoil  before  its 
results  when  I  come  across  more  emphatic  types 
of  it  than  myself.  And  at  least  I  cannot  reproach 
myself  with  having  ever  attempted  to  destroy  the 
moral  force  of  others ;  my  reverence  for  life  for 
bade  it,  and  my  self-distrust  has  taken  from  me 
even  the  temptation  to  it." 

The  cynic  pretends  to  expose  humanity's  frailty ; 
but  it  is  himself  he  exposes ;  it  is  his  evil  eye  that 
sees  life  distorted — what  George  Eliot  calls  "the 
small  cracked  mirror "  of  his  mind,  "  the  moral 
imbecility  of  an  inward  giggle  at  what  might  have 
stimulated  high  emulation,  or  fed  the  fountains  of 
compassion,  trust,  and  constancy." 

Granted  that  the  idealist  overshoots  the  mark,  and  The 
that  we  must  not  be  blind  optimists ;  yet  every  day 
we  find  among  average  men  much  trusty  virtue,  of  Life 
loyal  affection,  and  kindly  generosity — in  short, 
the  cynic's  estimate  a  slander.  We  have  painful 
surprises  at  times,  and  we  read  only  too  often  of 
religious  humbugs  and  social  lepers.  But  that  is 
because  such  evils  have  to  be  exposed  to  judgment, 
while  the  common  goodness  of  the  upright  does 
not  get  into  the  newspapers.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  pleasant  surprises  in  the  discovery  of 
patient  virtue  and  quiet  heroism  in  humble  and 
unlikely  quarters.  And  if  Christians  are  not  im 
maculate,  if  in  some  among  the  churchgoing  you 
detect  pretences  and  inconsistencies,  none  the  less 
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do  you,  if  you  have  clear  sight,  find  that  there  is 
y  much  wheat  within  the  chaff;  that,  among  the  unpre 
tending  and  soberly  devout,  there  is  much  genuine 
godliness,  sterling  character,  and  humane  sympathy. 

The  Seer  TVTO  one  saw  so  clearly  as  Christ  the  sad  and 
•*•  ^  sinister  things  in  human  nature.  He  knew 
what  was  in  man,  both  for  better  and  for  worse ; 
and  He  besought  His  hearers  not  to  despise  any 
of  these  "  little  ones,"  these  feeble  folk.  And  with 
/what  abundant  love  He  encompassed  the  foolish 
and  errant !  His  eye,  that  saw  the  evil  in  its  true 
colour,  saw  the  good  too,  and  even  where  there 
was  little  good,  saw  the  possibility  of  creating  and 
evoking  goodness.  Christ,  no  romantic  senti 
mentalist,  yet  the  great  lover  of  men,  is  the  cynic's 
direst  foe  :  not  because  He  is  idealist  or  enthusiast, 
but  because  He  has  faith — faith  in  God,  in  man, 
in  love,  in  truth.  It  is  not  for  want  of  criticism,  it 
is  for  want  of  love,  that  mankind  is  so  weak  and 
distressed.  Criticism  has  its  own  function ;  it  sifts 
and  searches,  and  does  detective  work.  But  it  is 

The          love — unselfish,  patient,  warm,  humane  love — love 

Man*  °f  that  be^eves  a11  tmnSs  and  hopes  a11  things,  and 
thinks  no  evil — it  is  love,  alike  human  and  Divine, 
that  saves,  cleanses,  and  ennobles.  If  Christianity 
did  no  more  than  foster  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
it  would  still  be  the  one  most  valuable  saviour  of 
the  world. 
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I  would  rather  be  an  idealist  and  one  half 
deluded  than  an  over-wise  cynic  and  selfish  spec 
tator  of  life.  I  would  rather  believe  in  man  and 
life  and  be  duped  at  times  than  be  coldly  critical 
and  infallibly  cautious,  and  attempt  no  high  ends, 
and  perform  no  kind  services  for  my  fellow-men. 
In  the  main,  and  in  the  long  run,  the  man  of  faith 
is  right.  Go  on  with  your  Ark,  and  time  will  Go  on 
justify  you.  Cherish  high  thoughts  and  unselfish  JJ^  y°l 
aims ;  they  are  the  charm  and  the  power  of  your 
life.  Read  what  will  add  to  your  treasures  of 
truth  and  faith  and  love,  those  writers  who  warm 
and  refresh,  and  not  those  who  parch  and  desecrate 
— George  Eliot  and  Scott  rather  than  the  Ironic 
School,  Russell  Lowell  and  Browning  rather  than 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Byron,  Boswell's  Johnson 
rather  than  Madame  Bashkirtseff. 

Throw  your  heart  into  some  wholesome  interest. 
It  is  better  to  be  enthusiastic  even  about  beetle- 
collecting,  photography,  or  the  latest  discovery 
than  to  stand  detached  in  pleasing  aloofness. 
Better  still  to  devote  soul  and  strength  to  some 
social  enterprise,  some  humane  cause,  or  Christian 
service.  Be  never  ashamed  of  confident  intensity. 
It  has  ever  been  enthusiastic  faith  that  has  carried 
the  world  forward. 
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"  The  key  to  a  riddle  is  another 
riddle.      We  -wake  from  one 
dream  into  another  dream" 
— EMERSON. 


XI 
The  Glamour  of  Life 

I.  ANGELIC  ILLUSIONS 

C*  YNICS  and  realists  who  lay  bare  "  Mean  Streets  " 
^^  and  the  hard  featureless  existence  of  the  pro 
saic  commonalty  do  not  see  life  whole  and  true. 
They  photograph  the  drudgery  and  sodden  self- 
interest  and  paltry  meanness  of  the  race.  But 
there  is  one  feature  of  it  all  which  they  omit  or 
miss — as  real  as  all  their  bald  realities — namely, 
the  Glamour  of  Life. 

Our  eyes  lend  colour  and  allurement  to  the  The  En- 
world  beyond  our  immediate  grasp,  and  we  do  not 
see  it  nakedly  as  it  is.  Children,  fed  on  Hans 
Andersen,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress^  have  caves  and  castles  and  all  enchanting 
wonders  at  their  command.  Give  a  spirited  boy 
a  mimic  sword  and  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  he 
is  a  general  greater  and  happier  than  Napoleon. 
Give  a  little  company  of  them  a  tin  lantern  each, 
and  they  sally  forth  in  the  evening  shadows, — as 
Stevenson  has  described  them  in  his  "  Lantern 
bearers" — hiding  the  evil-smelling  things  under 
their  coats,  and  gather  on  the  links  or  among  the 
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trees,  and  talk  in  whispers  and  fancy  themselves 
the  grandest  desperadoes.  They  are  makers  of 
their  own  mythology.  "  I  can  remember  the  time 
when  to  call  cold  mutton  red  venison  and  tell 
myself  a  hunter's  story  would  have  made  it  more 
palatable  than  the  best  of  sauces."  To  be  a  grown 
up  man  and  adventure  into  the  world  and  act  at 
one's  own  free  will,  to  follow  the  sea  or  share  in  scenes 
like  those  of  story-books — what  a  many-tinted  future 
the  pictorial  mind  of  the  lad  conjures  up  for  him 
self  in  these  forecasts  !  Thus  life  opens  full  charged 
with  illusions. 

Love  and  Love  comes  with  its  magic  touch  and  lends 
Memory  enchantment  to  some  face  which  to  other  eyes  is 
no  fairer  than  the  thousand.  And  when  love  has 
won  its  prize  and  the  life-tie  has  been  formed, 
each,  spite  of  protestations  to  the  contrary,  sees 
the  other  in  a  glorified  haze.  Again  we  look  in 
the  sweet  faces  of  our  little  ones,  and  in  a  veil  of 
illusory  hope  see  them  growing  to  be  the  perpetual 
sunlight  of  our  life.  When  we  are  toiling  our 
hardest  and  acquiring  wrinkles  and  grey  hairs,  we 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  can  withdraw  and 
live  in  peace.  And  even  when  we  are  ranked  among 
the  seniors  illusion  does  not  forsake  us,  for  we  turn 
back  to  the  past  in  fond  remembrance  and  see  it 
enveloped  in  a  softening  halo  of  pathetic  colour. 

Illusion  fills  our  eyes  at  every  stage — with  what 
result  we  shall  see  immediately.    It  plays  its  magic 
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part  even  in  our  inner  history.  If  only  we  can 
learn  Christ's  secret  of  peace  and  rejoice  in  his 
salvation,  the  war  within  our  divided  natures,  we 
anticipate,  will  be  ended.  We  become  pledged 
disciples,  and  find  a  new  struggle,  the  fight  of  faith, 
daily  awaiting  us.  We  start  upon  the  crusading 
endeavour  to  make  everybody  understand  the  truth 
or  appreciate  the  Bible  in  its  historical  perspective 
or  its  relations  to  the  Bibles  of  other  races ;  or  we 
see  how  by  the  Gothenburg  or  some  other  method 
we  can  scotch  the  ruinous  drink  traffic ;  but  soon 
we  discover  that  comfortable  and  long-established 
prejudice  does  not  want  to  be  enlightened  nor 
pleasant  social  custom  to  be  disturbed.  The  young  Crusaders 
missionary  goes  out  to  China  or  the  South  SeasN 
with  the  romantic  glow  of  future  achievements 
upon  him ;  but  when  he  has  encountered  the  dirt 
and  shrewd,  callous  scepticism,  and  untameable 
language  of  the  people  for  a  time,  he  looks  upon 
his  few  trying  pupils  and  smiles  at  the  romance 
which  mingled  with  his  missionary  devotion.  Yet  ' 
does  he  regret  the  step  to  which  it  led  him  ? 

General  Booth  conceives  and  floats  his  grand} 
scheme  for  the  rescue  of  the  "  Submerged  Tenth," 
and  gets  his  thousands  of  pounds  for  the  purpose ; 
but  he  finds  that  the  human  ore  which  he  digs 
from  the  slums  is  neither  very  ductile  nor  remuner 
ative,  and  that  success  comes  to  him  as  slowly  as 
it  came  to  his  predecessors.  The  young  artist  with 
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visions  in  his  brain  and  skill  at  his  finger-tips  asks 
only  an  opening,  a  chance  in  the  annual  show,  and 
the  public  will  give  him  welcome.  He  gets  his 
chance,  and  he  finds  that  the  public  miss  the  idea 
of  his  piece,  and  pass  to  their  established  idols.  We 
Saints  hear  of  the  men  and  women  who  live  the  "  life  of 
faith" — the  Samuel  Rutherford?  and  Gordons  of  our 
own  time — and  wistfully  we  envy  those  who  dwell 
in  their  sanctifying  company.  We  are  brought  into 
contact  with  them  and  discover  that  they  have  their 
angularities  and  foibles,  are,  as  Samuel  Rutherford 
was,  contentious  and  sharp  upon  religious  rivals,  or, 
spite  of  their  piety,  are  commonplace  in  their  fibre 
and  narrow  in  their  view  of  God's  work  in  the  world. 
Gareth's  Young  Gareth  has  but  one  wish,  one  dream — to 
Discovery  ^ecome  a  Knight  of  King  Arthur.  He  gains  his 
wish,  and  finds  that  even  Arthur's  court  is  not 
wholly  pure  and  Arthur  himself  not  perfect  ruler 
of  his  realm.  The  Children  of  Israel  make  their 
rush  for  freedom,  foreseeing  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  They  win  their  liberty,  and  find 
hunger  in  the  wide-stretching  desert,  and  Canaan- 
ites  and  other  tribes  fighting  every  inch  of  ground 
with  them  in  the  promised  land. 

T  X  7 HAT  are  we  to  think,  then,  of  life  and  its 

*  *        Lord  since  it  is  from  first  to  last  swathed 

in  illusion  ?     Some,  when  they  discover  the  bald 

realities    to   which    the    shifting    rainbows    have 
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brought  them,  bitterly  impugn  all  life  as  empty 
and  all  high  endeavour  as  vain.  Is  there 
nothing  for  it  after  all  but  to  give  way  to  dis 
enchantment  and  declare  ourselves  deceived,  and 
harden  our  eyes  against  all  further  glamour? 
That  would  be  one  of  the  final  calamities  of 
life. 

f\  Illusion,  be  it  observed :  not  delusion.  This  Not 
}  glamour  which  overspreads  the  unattained  is  the  Delusion 
charm  of  life,  the  colour  and  perfume  and  poetry 
of  it.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  even  the  little 
gutter-children  have  their  romance,  their  pretence 
^  of  fine  doings,  their  drums  and  decorations  that 
smack  of  an  enchanted  world.  "  Bare  and  grim 
to  tears  is  the  lot  of  the  children  in  the  hovel  I 
saw  yesterday ;  yet  not  the  less  they  hung  it  round 
with  frippery  of  romance."  Even  the  plain  man 
who  tittups  in  his  country  gig  or  looks  idly  from 
his  shop  door  has,  one  is  glad  to  think,  fragments 
of  rainbow  colour  somewhere  in  his  outlook.  The 
sick,  too — those,  indeed,  on  whom  the  sentence  of 
death  has  been  passed — find  the  sorcery  of  love 
and  hope  still  raising  fond  imaginings.  The 
beggar,  "his  toes  looking  out  of  his  boots,  and 
his  shirt  looking  out  of  his  elbows,  and  death 
looking  out  of  his  smile,  and  his  crazy  frame 
shaken  by  accesses  of  cough,"  cannot  keep  out 
of  his  vain  talk  the  shimmer  of  some  rosy 
thought.  However  many  the  evils  that  come 
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forth  from  Pandora's  box,  it  is  Hope  that 
emerges  last,  at  the  tail  of  them  all.  No  one 
save  the  cynic  is  proof  against  the  witchery  of 
illusions ;  not  even  he,  either ;  he  cherishes  some 
of  them  at  least  about  himself  and  his  own  shrewd 
The  Ro-  wisdom.  "  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  have 
fewer  illusions  than  I,"  writes  the  gay-spirited 
romancer  in  his  Vailima  Letters  \  "I  sometimes 
wish  I  had  more.  They  are  amusing."  Yet  he 
has  scarcely  set  down  the  words  when  the  tropical 
rain  and  towering  wind  break,  and  "the  crystal 
rods  of  the  shower,  as  I  look  up,  have  drawn  their 
criss-cross  over  everything.  All  smells  of  the  good 
wet  earth,  sweetly,  with  a  kind  of  Highland  touch. 
It  is  good ;  it  answers  something  which  is  in  my 
heart :  I  know  not  what — old  memories  of  the  wet 
moorland  belike." 

Some,  who  still  try  to  preserve  these  make- 
beliefs  for  the  sake  of  their  inspiriting  enchant 
ment,  yet  declare  that  these  are  only  a  merciful 
deception :  that  it  is  well  indeed  to  keep  fresh  the 
paint  as  long  as  one  can,  but  after  all  it  is  only 
colour  projected  by  the  visionary's  eye  and  not 
objective  reality.  But,  unless  the  world  be 
irrational — and  in  that  case  we  need  not  waste 
more  breath  in  talking  of  anything  at  all — we  may 
be  sure  that  what  serves  to  create  manhood  and 
make  life  worth  living  is  justifiable,  and  does  not 
befool  us. 
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"  But  if  illusions  are  not  realised,  what  are  they  "Some 
other  than  pleasant  deception  ?  "  Much  else.  We 
do  not  find  the  pleasure  which  the  prospect  seemed 
to  promise — not  the  exact  thing  we  saw  in  our 
dream  ;  but  we  acquire  something  of  as  high 
value.  Illusions  incite  and  allure  us  onward  to 
great  ends ;  and  the  net  gain  is  something  other, 
and  more  solid,  than  the  anticipated  delight. 

We  chase  the  rainbow,  expecting,  as  told,  to  find 
nuggets  of  gold  at  its  base.  We  do  not  find  gold ; 
but  we  gain  added  vigour  and  skill,  see  other 
spheres  of  interest  beyond  our  own,  and  perhaps 
reach  high  ground  where  we  may  till  a  field  of  our 
own  and  raise  the  fruits  of  our  own  labours.  We 
work  for  the  gilt-edged  prize,  for  love  of  the  honour 
and  the  show.  We  may  or  may  not  secure  the 
coveted  reward  ;  but  we  have  won  knowledge  and, 
more  than  knowledge,  faculty  for  higher  attain 
ments  and  skill  for  life's  service.  It  is  what  some 
wiseacre  tells  to  disappointed  schoolboys  every 
Prize  Day;  and  it  is  what  disappointed  men  for 
get  in  presence  of  their  broken  illusions. 
s  The  glamour  that  fills  the  boy's  future  spurs  him  The 
(  into  the  thronged  arena  and  gives  him  spirit  to  con- 
tend,  and,  if  he  win  no  honours  at  first,  he  learns 
the  art  by  which  his  successes  will  some  day  come. 
Your  bride  or  bridegroom  has  not  all  the.  charms 
which  fascinate  your  fancy,  but  has  perhaps  more 
solid  and  serviceable  virtues  than  the  painted  and 
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volatile  ones  of  your  illusion.  The  young  knights 
who  joined  King  Arthur  did  not  all  see  the  Holy 
Grail  which  they  pursued  ;  but  they  did  somewhat 
to  right  wrong  and  cleanse  the  world,  and  they 
won  trained  knighthood  and  made  themselves 
nobler  by  their  grand  passion. 

"The        x'The   "Mayflower"  Puritans   did   not   find  the 
May-  „     peaceful  Arcadia   they  looked  for  in  New  Eng- 
uand;  but,  fighting  bitter  winters  and  deep  forests 
and  grudging  earth,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
Mazzini    new  nationality.    Mazzini,  who  put  his  life  at  stake 
and  Dante  «n  hope  Qf  a  unite(j  an(j  regenerated  Italy  :  Dante, 
who  saw  in  radiant  dreams  his  beloved  Florence 
delivered  from  panther,  lion,  and  wolf,  from  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline,  that  wasted  its  life  in  strife  and 
corruption, — did  not  see  all  attained  that  they  had 
cherished  in  their  hopes ;  but  by  the  glamour  of 
these  hopes  they  were  drawn  on  to  glorious  effort 
which  accomplished  much,  and  they  made  them 
selves  and  mankind  the  richer  in  the  act. 
Freed-          The  Hebrew  freedmen  encountered  famine  and 
Prophets  ceaseless  feuds  where  they  had  looked  for  peace 
and    plenty ;    but    they   were   forging   their   way 
towards  free  national  life  and  preparing  for  the 
world-wide  religious  mission  which  led  up  to  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah.     Of  that  coming  Messiah 
they   fondly   cherished  a   sublime   faith — that  he 
would  establish  the  ancient  throne  of  David  and 
beat   down   all   foes      When  He  came,  unrecog- 
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nised,  His  spiritual  royalty  and  His  invisible  em 
pire  were  not  less  but  greater  than  they  expected. 
They  had  meanwhile  been  saved  from  succumbing 
to  the  world-powers  by  their  divine  illusion ;  and 
they  were  not  deluded,  only  surprised  and  blinded. 
The  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord,  which  the  first 
disciples  expected  to  take  place  immediately  and 
in  outward  visible  form,  was  one  of  the  charms 
which  upheld  and  cheered  the  pioneers  of  Christ's 
struggling  cause.  Nor  has  the  hope  been  vain. 
Once  more  the  promise  has  been  and  is  to  be 
fulfilled  in  more  spiritual  mode  than  the  spec 
tacular  appearing  which  they  conceived. 

Illusion  is  not  the  ignis  fatuus,  the  will  o'  the 
wisp,  that  lures  its  victims  into  the  bog,  but  the  Led 
star  of  hope  that  draws  men  onwards,  inducing  Upward 
them  to  mount  higher  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  done.  We  climb  one  bastion  of  aspiration, 
hoping  to  rest  and  be  thankful  when  we  win  the 
top;  and  we  complain  that  then  another  height 
rises  above  us,  and  then  another,  and  each  promise 
of  attainment  deludes  us.  But  it  is  by  this  succes 
sive  promise  we  are  induced  to  ascend;  and  at 
each  stage,  though  not  at  the  summit,  we  are  at 
any  rate  so  much  higher.  It  would  be  stagnation, 
slow  death,  if  we  absolutely  realised  our  desires. 
The  fact  that  Mr  G.  F.  Watts  at  eighty  years  of 
age  felt  that  he  could  yet  paint  better  pictures 
than  he  had  hitherto  produced  revealed  the 
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insatiable  ideal  by  which  a  man  is  ever  led  on 
to  higher  effort. 

Emerson  Emerson  has  written  of  it  in  his  own  transcen 
dental  manner: — "The  chapter  of  fascinations  is 
very  long.  We  wake  from  one  dream  into  another 
dream."  But  that  is  the  way  by  which  God  carries 
us  from  stage  to  stage  of  experience  and  service. 
"  Great  is  paint.  Nay,  God  is  the  painter."  God 
sets  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  moves  as  we 
follow  it.  God  puts  colour  in  the  unattained,  as 
He  makes  the  flower  beautiful  for  the  bee ;  and  it 
is  not  vain  colour,  for  in  the  flower  there  is  honey. 
A  plague  upon  the  spoilers  who  spoil  our  resting- 
places,  who  mock  at  glowing  hopes  as  only  shadows, 
like  that  of  the  Brocken,  projected  by  ourselves ! 
Yes,  it  is  true  as  they  say :  we  shall  wake  out  of 
our  dream  and  find  that  things  are  not  what  they 
seemed  in  the  glamour  created  by  our  idealising 
faculty.  But  it  is  equally  true  and  often  forgotten 
that  we  shall  also  wake  out  of  our  poorer  thought 
of  life  in  which  we  greatly  cared  for  the  colour 
and  sweetness  of  our  jaunty  aims,  and  shall  learn 
The  to  prize  the  more  genuine  and  lasting  gain — the 
em!? th^  trained  faculty,  the  ripened  experience,  the  discip- 
Prize  lined  virtues — which  remain  as  the  deposit  of  the 
years.  As  the  writer  of  Hebrews  seeks  to  show  to 
the  Jews,  there  is  always  "something  better"  in 
the  surviving  than  what  was  cherished  in  the  de 
cadent.  God  gives  new  hopes  for  old,  and  the 
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highest  of  all  is  one  that  cannot  die  —  to  gain 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  awake  with  the  divine  likeness, 
and  serve  Him  as  He  wills. 

Illusions  are  the  good  angels  which  help  to  lead 
us  out  of  the  lower  plains  and  away  from  the  cities 
of  destruction. 


' '  Cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion 
And  give  it  false  presentments,  lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment 
And  put  the  damsel  to  suspicious  flight '." 
— MILTON,  "Comus." 


XII 
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II.   THE  APE  OF  GOD 

f"npHE  Ape  of  God"  is  a  quaint  and  not  infeli- 
-*-  citous  name  for  the  Devil.  He — and  we  The 
are  under  the  necessity  of  saying  he,  since  evil,  like  Mimic 
good,  is  always  personal  and  has  no  existence  ex 
cept  as  personified,  the  only  question  being  why 
there  should  be  only  one  devil  and  not  many — he 
has  his  mimic  empire  in  which  there  is  much  that 
is  after  the  style  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  is 
not  only  the  great  caricaturist  of  God,  not  only  the 
true  Momus,  but  is  the  Ape  of  God ;  and  it  is  part 
of  his  endowment  that  he  can  present  and  adorn 
his  creations  in  guise  so  closely  resembling  God's 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguishable. 

Glamour  enswathes  evil  as  well  as  good.  Here, 
*  too,  we  are  drawn  onward  by  illusions.  An  airy 
dazzling  charm  casts  its  dementing  fascination  over 
sweet  indulgences.  The  sirens  sing  sweetly  and 
we  forget  home  and  holy  ties.  The  witches  steal 
our  senses.  "Great  is  paint.  Nay,  God  is  the 
painter."  But  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  too,  is  an  artist ;  and 
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although  in  the  permanence  of  his  pigments  and  in 
the  tone  of  his  pictures  there  is  a  difference — his 
effects  being  a  trifle  too  high  and  his  colours  so 
bright  as  to  awake  suspicion — yet  his  art  is  that  of 
a  master.  The  peaches  of  sin  have  a  bloom  and  a 
look  of  luscious  sweetness  more  tempting  than  the 
fruit  of  any  tree  in  the  world's  garden.  The  en 
chantress  appears  in  a  veil  of  beauty  not  to  be 
The  denied.  "Come  and  taste  my  sweets,  and," 
Charmer  ^  Tempter  assures  us,  "your  eyes  will  be 
opened ;  you  shall  be  as  gods,  godlings,  and  shall 
know — a  thing  or  two,  shall  know  the  secrets  of 
life."  And  knowledge  it  is,  with  the  look  of 
wisdom  in  its  face  but  the  bitterness  of  a 
lamentable  folly  in  its  heart. 

Has  God  His  gentlemen  ?  Satan  has  his  gentle 
men,  too,  and  he  and  they  have  their  own  charm 
of  manner  and  splendid  witchery.  Under  his 
magic  touch  things  glow  and  swell.  He  can 
offer  "the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  glory 
thereof "  —  and  no  phantom  glory  it  is,  but 
fascinating  and  real  of  its  kind,  though  with 
undisclosed  conditions.  Faust  got  from  Mephis- 
topheles  the  benefits  he  bargained  for.  The  ulti 
mate  cost  is  another  matter ;  but  the  pleasures  01 
sin — for  the  season  only,  it  is  true — are  actual 
enough  after  their  own  sort. 

Mephis-        Goethe  knew  life,  whether  wisely  or  no;   and 
topheles    intellect  and  taste  are  in  his  highly  human  play 
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the  sparkling  characteristics  of  the  subtle,  clever, 
merry  enchanter.  Whatever  he  may  be  at  home 
in  his  own  place,  when  abroad  Mephistopheles  is  a 
gentleman  of  cultivated  taste  and  a  capital,  shrewd 
man  of  the  world,  with  not  a  little  to  say  for  him 
self.  Milton,  too,  made  his  Spirit  of  Evil  majestic 
and  heroic,  even  in  his  fall  and  gloomy  underworld, 
and  therein  the  poet  showed  he  knew  in  what  dis 
guise  the  temptations  of  life  come  to  men — not 
mean-looking  and  diabolic,  but  fascinating  and 
magnetic.  So,  his  Comus,  in  approaching  the  Comus 
lady  wandering  in  the  wood,  conceals  his  mons 
trosity  "  with  brew'd  enchantments  " 

"  Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion, 
And  give  it  false  presentments,  lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment 
And  put  the  damsel  to  suspicious  flight." 

Oh !  if  Satan  only  had  the  traditional  horns  and 
hoofs  !  Then  it  were  well  with  many.  But  the 
very  power  of  evil  as  of  good  lies  in  its  glamour. 
Illusion  is  its  most  potent  instrument.  Ought  we 
indeed  to  blame  any  devil  ?  The  haze  of  illusion 
exhales  from  ourselves,  and  within  ourselves  too  is 
a  painter  with  pigments  of  varied  colours, — desires 
touched  with  imagination. 

"OUT  here  is  the  notable  thing  about  evil, —  The 
*-^     that  it  has  to  disguise  itself  in  the  garb  of  Devil's 
good.     Vice  wears  the  clothes  of  virtue.     Wrong 
dare  not  stalk  forth  as  naked  wrong,  but  has  to 
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veil  itself    in   some   specious   show.      Falsehood 
puts  on  the  solemn  air  and  pretence  of  being  the 
truth. 
The  Why  is  this  ?    A  wise  man  has  given  the  answer. 

Flattery     jt  js  the  tribute  which  vice  pays  to  virtue  that  it 

of  Imita-  . 

tion  wears  the  dress  of  virtue.     It  is  the  Devil's  tribute 

to  God,  his  confession  of  inferiority,  of  ultimate 
weakness.  Evil  requires  to  call  in  the  aid  of  good, 
to  employ  its  appearance.  Good  can  stand  on  its 
own  feet,  can  rely  on  its  own  properties  to  com 
mend  it.  Good  has  indeed  its  illusions.  But 
there  is  this  difference  between  the  illusions  of  evil 
and  the  illusions  of  good,  that  the  former,  when 
they  have  vanished,  leave  nothing  satisfying  be 
hind,  while  the  latter,  though  not  realised  in  the 
exact  form  in  which  they  caught  and  drew  us, 
bring  us  some  net  gain.  There  is  some  survival 
of  the  vanished  illusion,  some  deposit  of  pure  and 
undecaying  good,  in  trained  virtue  or  disciplined 
character,  whereas  the  promise  of  evil  is  de 
lusive.  Good  has  its  illusions,  its  blossom  to 
show  promise  of  fruit;  but  it  does  not  borrow 
from  its  adversary.  It  has  its  own  beauty,  and 
needs  no  rouge.  Truth  has  its  luminosity  in  itself, 
carries  its  testimonial  in  its  face  and  in  its  use. 
Truth  demands  no  mask,  demands  only  to  be 
unmasked,  to  be  freed  from  all  coverings  and 
encrustations  and  to  stand  forth  in  its  own  august 
strength. 
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/  The  Jesuits,  indeed,  and  many  Jesuitical  people  Help 
(  within  the  Protestant  fold,  have  at  times  gone  to  Enemy6 
the  enemy  to  secure  assistance  in  courting  public 
support.  To  do  much  good  and  win  the  world's 
interest,  think  some,  you  must  employ  a  certain 
amount  of  pretence  and  guile  and  worldly  methods. 
The  Church  calling  itself  Christian  has  thought 
that  the  safety  of  the  faith  and  the  cause  depended 
upon  the  use  of  persecution,  or  threats,  or  social 
ostracism.  But  if  the  aid  of  the  angels  of  darkness 
has  been  called  in  to  assist  the  cause  of  light,  it 
has  been  found  that  in  the  long  run  the  good  cause 
has  been  smitten  with  decay  and  has  lost  something 
of  the  very  influence  it  sought.  The  Evil  One 
offered  to  help  our  Lord  to  secure  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.  Let  Him  do  a  little  homage — fall 
in,  I  suppose,  with  the  popular  expectation  of  a 
temporal  Monarch  to  throw  off  the  conquering 
Caesars,  use  policy  and  armed  force  and  the  means 
adopted  by  every  adventurer, — and  He  would  be, 
as  I  think  it  was  one  of  His  temptations  to  be  and 
as  He  might  have  been  had  He  chosen  to  employ 
His  powers  towards  that  end,  the  Emperor  of  the 
known  world.  But  He  was  seeking  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  an  empire  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men,  which  needed  no  such  low  means,  and  He 
would  rely  on  no  sword,  on  nothing  save  the  native 
power  of  goodness,  truth,  work,  and  loving  sacrifice, 
the  secret  and  ultimate  power  of  God.  But  Evil 
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cannot  do  this.  It  is  the  confession  of  its  weak 
ness  that  it  needs  to  borrow  the  colour  and  promise 
of  good. 

Satan's  This  makes  good  hearing  in  some  respects.  It 
Tribute  -s  an  gy^ence  that,  despite  the  evil  taint  which 
affects  a  man's  whole  nature,  there  is  much  that  is 
divine  also  in  him.  If  he  were  unmixedly  bad,  if 
every  taste  and  fibre  in  him  were  totally  depraved, 
Satan  would  not  need  to  disguise  himself;  he 
might  appear  as  he  is  and  be  welcome.  It  is  the 
sign  of  some  elements  of  good  in  man  that  evil 
finds  it  necessary  to  wear  the  garb  of  good  in  order 
to  capture  him.  It  is  only  when  he  has  become 
further  degraded  than  he  was  naturally  that  he  can 
look  on  sin  in  its  naked,  stark  ugliness  and  not  re 
volt  from  it.  Sin  is  ugly,  leering,  and  deformed  :  it 
must  therefore  travel  incognito.  It  is  irrational  : 
it  must  be  specious,  therefore,  and  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason. 


n^ 
*•• 


is  no  fine  quality  in  art,  imagination, 
or  social  intercourse  which  Evil  cannot  com 
mand  and  use  to  glorify  and  gloze  itself. 
Two  "  Word-wizardry  "  is  part  of  the  black  art.     "  The 

for°n         Master  of  Ballantrae,"  who  knew  and  practised  the 
Every-      trick,  said:  "  Oh  !  there  are  double  words  for  every 
thing  :  the  word  that  swells,  the  word  that  belittles  ; 
you  cannot  fight  me  with  a  word."     For  most  shady 
acts  there  are  available  some  fine  jaunty  words 
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that  cover  their  true  character  with  cunning  colour. 
A  feat  of  commercial  grab  is  decked  out  as  "  enter 
prise."  Sharp  dealing  looks  innocent  as  "keen 
business."  The  denial  of  Christ  and  the  abandon 
ment  of  religion  wins  credit  by  calling  itself  "free- 
thinking."  Indeed  such  fair  terms  as  "liberty," 
"daring,"  "spirit,"  "gallantry,"  "good  business," 
are  much  in  demand  as  gilding  for  things  sinister. 
Hand-to-hand  fights — the  gloves  being  as  thin  as 
the  pretence  of  manliness — pass  muster  as  the 
"noble  art  of  self-defence."  Duels  are  "affairs  of 
honour."  The  destruction  of  native  races  is  the 
"extension  of  the  empire."  Keeping  racers  for 
the  turf  is  "  improving  the  breed  of  horses."  The 
magic  of  a  word  is  often  the  devil's  sorcery,  as  we 
see  in  the  use  of  the  term  "gay"  for  the  loose 
frequenters  of  the  shambles  of  vice. 

Many  a  temptation  comes  to  the  lively  and 
vigorous  under  the  plea  that  men  are  meant  to 
enjoy  life.  Under  the  call  to  "be  happy"  the 
spirited  are  captured  by  the  delights  of  revelry  and 
boon  companionship.  "  Be  happy  "  :  and  the  cup 
goes  round  and  the  Bacchanalian  song  resounds. 
But  happiness  is  the  afterglow  of  blessedness,  of  a 
good  conscience  and  a  healthy,  harmonious  life. 

Art,  again,  has  been  a  good  angel,  a  handmaid  Pictures 
of  Christianity.     Painting  and  music  have  been  «d  . 
among  the  most  potent  evangelists  of  Jesus.     Pure 
art  is  one  form  of  the  imitation  of  God,  the  ex- 
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pression  of  our  sense  of  holy  beauty.  We  are  no 
Philistines  in  saying  that,  although  art  is  not  ethical 
in  itself,  but  aesthetic,  it  may  have  an  ethical  bearing 
and  must  submit  to  ethical  tests.  It  may  be  made 
to  serve  either  moral  or  immoral  purposes.  Beauty 
in  form  and  colour  is  often  the  choice  disguise  of 
evil,  temptation  never  being  more  subtle  than  when 
it  comes  with  the  glamour  of  expressive  airs,  soft 
graces,  or  rich,  luscious  sounds.  Think  of  the 
stage,  of  sensuous  music,  and  the  blandishments  of 
line  and  colour,  and  say  whether  art  may  not  be 
the  dress  of  evil.  Even  in  galleries  and  magazines 
pictures  that  are  exquisite  as  works  of  art  may 
breed  in  the  heart  and  imagination  luxurious  and 
sensuous  effects.  Whether  pictures  which  are  bad 
ethically  can  be  good  art  is  a  question  for  the 
quibblers.  But  the  too  patent  fact  is  that  what  is 
beautiful  to  the  eye  may  be  poison  to  the  heart. 
Romance  To  the  imagination,  also,  the  Spirit  of  Evil 
appeals  in  glorified  form.  By  imagination  we  can 
overcome  space  and  time  and  fly  into  the  ideal. 
We  bless  the  great  magicians,  the  romancers  and 
idyllists,  who  bathe  our  wearied  minds  in  the  waters 
of  fancy,  or  who  instruct  and  recreate  by  fiction  in 
poetry  and  prose.  But  once  more  the  vehicle  of 
the  best  may  become  the  vehicle  of  the  worst.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  advertise,  by  naming,  poems 
and  novels  which  conjure  up  piquant  heroes  and 
heroines  pranked  in  lawless  gaiety  and  sparkling 
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fascinations,  scenes  that  intoxicate  the  mind  with  lus 
cious  pleasure  and  generate  moral  dissipation.  The 
genius  or  practised  art  of  the  writers,  often  manifest 
enough  and  often  urged  as  a  justification  of  their 
work,  adds  to  the  natural  glamour  of  seductive  sin. 

Why  should  people  who  would  give  a  wide  berth  Novels 
to  insanitary  neighbourhoods  where  infection  might 
be  caught  lay  their  minds  open  to  a  more  defiling 
infection  that  poisons  the  well-springs  of  the  heart  ? 
Put  away  your  Zola  and  his  realistic  confreres,  your 
Byron  and  his  Swinburnian  heirs,  and  take  up  your 
Thackeray  and  Stevenson  and  the  Brontes,  your 
Tennyson  and  William  Morris  and  Watson,  your 
Lowell  and  your  Browning.  Swear  enmity  to  the 
novels  which  link  love  with  veiled  passion,  and, 
with  specious  pleas  of  unconventional  virtues, 
glorify  the  tainted  courtesan,  and,  with 

"Well- placed  words  of  glozing  courtesy 
Baited  with  reasons  not  implausible, 
Wind  them  into  the  easy-hearted  man 
And  hug  him  into  snares." 

Even  the  forms  and  expressions  of  devotion  are  Counter- 
used  as  the  guise  in  which  the  "  Ape  of  God  "  feit  piety 
may  appear  among  the  sons  of  heaven.     For  strong 
personal  piety  we  may  wear  its  convenient  counter 
feits,    aesthetic    or    pietistic    sentiment,   or    rigid 
nominal  orthodoxy.     Satan's  plausible  design  upon 
our  Lord  was  decked  out  in  the  language  of  Scrip 
ture.     It  is  nothing  to  me  that  you  can  quote  bits 
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of  the  Bible  in  favour  of  your  plea.  Who  spoke 
I  the  words  you  quote,  and  under  what  circum 
stances  ?  And  are  they  pertinent  to  the  case  ?  As 
well  justify  the  use  of  any  drug  for  any  ailment  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  included  in  the  authorised 
pharmacopoeia.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  spirit 
of  the  individual  must  be  the  interpreter  of  the 
fitness  of  the  quotation  to  the  case.  Even  the  plea 
of  havmg  faith  in  God  may  be  the  cover  of  pre 
sumption;  and  the  professed  motions  of  the  In 
dwelling  Spirit  may  be  the  subtle  illusion  which 
glozes  the  motions  of  self-love  and  fleshly  desire. 
Indeed  there  is  no  form  or  aspect  of  good  which 
may  not  come  to  us  as  the  disguise  of  evil. 

Masks  "\  T  TE  have  to  train  ourselves,  therefore,  to  dis- 
and  Facet  V  V  criminate  between  realities  and  counterfeits, 
between  true  colour  and  rouge,  between  truth  and 
speciousness,  between  real  beauty  and  gaudy  show, 
between  happiness  and  pleasure,  between  piety  and 
cant,  between  good  and  its  illusory  imitations. 

Sometimes  there  comes  a  lurid  exposure  of  the 

deceiver.     In  some  flagrant  instance  the  evil  spell 

is  broken,  the  legerdemain  and  bitter  delusion  laid 

bare,   the  miserable  folly  disrobed  of  bewitching 

The          disguise.     A  public  case  occurs  and  startles  all. 

Mask        Or  a  comrade  falls  by  our  side.     Or  some  weak- 
torn  off  .  , ,     .  i  j 
ness  of  our  own  suddenly  comes  to  market  and 

sells  us.     The  Day  of  Judgment  will  probably  not 
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be  a  scenic  drama  in  the  style  of  a  Court  of  Assize 
but  the  unveiling  of  all  things  in  their  true  nature, 
by  which  they  shall  stand  transparent  in  their  essen 
tial  quality.  But  even  in  the  course  of  life  we  now 
and  again  find  a  manifestation  which  opens  our  eyes, 
and,  if  it  occur  in  ourselves,  like  Adam  and  Eve 
we  see  that  we  are  naked,  and  discover  that  the 
sin  which  captured  us  has  been  disenchanted  of 
its  fascination.  We  are  gods,  indeed,  as  promised, 
but  gods  inverted,  upside  down,  gods  in  caricature, 
gifted  with  knowledge  which,  like  Midas'  power  to 
make  gold,  mocks  us  with  its  curse. 

Usually,  however,  there  is  no  such  open  placard 
ing  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  we  have  to  depend 
upon  our  own  insight  for  the  discrimination  of 
false  and  true.  Happily,  if  we  keep  our  moral  The 
senses  sharp  and  oitr  vision  daily  cleansed,  we  shall  Detective 
find  that  a  close  scrutiny  reveals  the  wrinkled  hag, 
Sin,  beneath  the  gaudy  beauty,  Temptation.  The 
disguise  is  not  quite  complete.  The  hoofs  project 
beyond  the  veil.  We  suspect  the  berry  to  be 
poisonous  which  shows  excessive  brightness  of 
colour.  There  is  a  hint  of  hollowness  in  the  laugh 
of  the  Mephistophelian  merrymaker.  The  smile, 
though  guileless  and  bland,  is  not  the  outshining 
of  a  luminous  soul,  but  the  glint  of  a  leer  lurk 
ing  in  the  background.  There  is  a  furtiveness,  or 
else  a  brazenness,  in  the  look,  a  falsetto  in  the 
siren's  song. 
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Dante  meets  the  Siren  in  Purgatory  (canto  xix.), 
and  with  alluring  voice  tells  how  she  had  drawn 
Ulysses  with  her  song.  But  He  has  looked  at 
her  and  seen  her 

i"  Squint  in  her  eyes,  and  in  her  feet  distorted, 
With  hands  dissevered,  and  a  sallow  hue. " 

She  is  suddenly  laid  open,  her  garments  rent,  and 
is  shown  to  be  within  full  of  foul  offensiveness. 
"Thrawn  Janet,"  in  The  Merry  Men,  every  time 
good  Mr  Soulis  looks  at  her,  raises  in  him  a  "  cauld 
grue,"  a  nameless  revulsion.  The  black  spirit  that 
possesses  her  shows  through. 

God's  HP  HIS  instinctive  revulsion  on  the  part  of  the 
Signal  1  pure-hearted  is  their  first  safeguard.  It  is 
the  signal  of  danger,  "  Heaven's  advertisement." 
Margaret,  in  Faust,  shudders,  without  knowing 
why,  at  the  sight  of  Mephistopheles.  This  is  the 
secret  sense  with  which  God  arms  us.  The  vital 
thing  is  for  us  to  preserve  this  sensibility,  to  culti 
vate  and  refine  it,  and,  by  acting  on  its  monitions, 
make  those  monitions  still  more  clear  and  strong. 

How  else  shall  we  know  the  good  from  the 
illusory  evil,  the  true  from  the  speciously  enthral 
ling  ?  There  comes  no  miraculous  voice  out  of  the 
silence  to  act  as  oracle  at  the  critical  moment. 
There  is  no  talisman  available,  no  external,  short- 
and-easy  means  of  infallibly  detecting  cunning 
artifice :  nothing  save  one's  spirit  kept  sensitive  to 
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sacred  intimations  that  come  in  silent  instincts. 
In  the  hour  of  evil  glamour,  let  us  pull  ourselves 
together  and  rally  the  forces  of  light  within. 

In  the  masquerade  of  life  the  subtlest  disguise 
of  all  is  often  in  ourselves,  and  it  is  not  enough  to 
depend  on  our  own  unaided  insight.  Companion 
ship  with  good  men  and  good  books  helps  to  whet 
our  finer  sense.  But  to  safeguard  ourselves  quite 
against  the  witchery  of  the  Ape  of  God,  we  must 
look  often  and  with  open  gaze  upon  the  face  of 
Christ  and  into  holy  things.  The  charm  that 
protects  us  is  the  continuous  "  practice  of  God," 
the  earnest  cultivation  of  the  higher  mind  within 
us  by  ardent,  anxious,  prayerful  communion  with 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Let  us  keep  short  reckonings  The 
in  the  matters  of  conscience,  cleansing  it  daily  in  Touch- 
the  purifying  love  of  Christ.  Whenever  He  came 
near  a  man  "possessed,"  the  demoniac  spirit 
became  uneasy  and  rent  its  victim.  And  still  to 
day  such  powers  of  evil  "come  out"  of  us  and 
depart  into  their  swinish  abode  when  we  bring 
Christ  near.  If  we  live  in  touch  with  good  men, 
especially  if  we  often  see  the  face  of  the  pure  Son 
of  Man,  we  shall  not  easily  be  misled  by  the  mask 
of  the  Adversary.  Knowing  the  subtle  perils  of 
life,  let  us  abide  in  Christ.  His  Spirit  will  be  the 
touchstone  by  which  we  shall  judge  all  things, 
and  walk  secure. 
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"  In  the  upper  storeys  of  the  Hall  of  Fantasy 
are  apartments  where  the  inhabitants  of 
earth  hold  converse  with  those  of  the  moon; 
and  beneath  our  feet  are  gloomy  cells  which 
communicate  with  the  infernal  regions." 
— HAWTHORNE. 


XIII 

Chambers  of  Imagery 

OD'S  hand  caught  him  by  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
and  lifted  him  up  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  brought  him  in  a  vision  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  A  Vision 
Temple  entrance.  God  says  to  him,  "  Son  of  man, 
do  you  see  what  the  House  of  Israel  are  doing?" 
God  brings  him  to  the  door  of  the  Temple  Court, 
where  he  observes  a  hole  in  the  wall.  "Son  of 
man,  dig  now  in  the  wall."  He  digs  in  the  wall,, 
and  behold  a  door !  God  tells  him,  "  Go  in  and 
see."  He  goes  in  and  sees.  What  is  it  Ezekiel 
sees  ? 

Within  this  spacious  secret  chamber  he  sees 
painted  figures  of  beasts  and  creeping  things  and 
pictures  of  idols  covering  the  walls  round  about. 
Here  he  discovers  the  seventy  Ancients  or  Elders 
of  Israel,  each  with  his  censer  in  his  hand  sending 
up  clouds  of  incense  to  those  "  pented  breds,"  as 
Knox  would  have  called  them.  "  Son  of  man," 
says  God  to  him,  "hast  thou  seen  what  the  An- 
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cients  of  the  House  of  Israel  do  in  the  dark,  every 
man  in  the  chambers  of  his  imagery?  For  they 
said,  '  The  Lord  seeth  us  not,  the  Lord  hath  for 
saken  the  earth  ! ' " 

Clearly  the  scene  is  a  vision,  and  not  a  prosaic 
piece  of  history.  The  flaming  imagination  of  the 
poet-prophet  casts  in  this  dramatic  form  the  ex 
posure  which  God  inspires  him  to  make  of  the 
clandestine  and  double  life  of  His  professed 
people.  The  main  altar  of  Jehovah  is  neither 
abandoned  nor  removed.  The  priests  still  go 
through  their  ritual  of  sacrifice.  But  in  secret 
thought,  if  not  in  actual  hidden  chambers,  is 
practised  the  illicit  worship  of  pictured  pagan 
images.  And  upon  these  unhallowed  devotions 
the  prophet  flings  the  divine  searchlight. 

Chambers  of  imagery :  the  equivalent  reality  is 
"The  within  ourselves.  Admirably  does  the  prophet's 

Hall  of      idealised   scene   set   forth    the    contrast   between 

Fantasy 

man's  open  and  his  secret  life.  We  are  many- 
chambered,  with  mystic  depths  and  recesses  con 
cealed  not  only  from  observers'  eyes,  but  partly 
from  our  own.  Thought  has  somewhat  of  the 
creator's  power,  and  can  build  its  own  empire. 
Intellect  is  the  scholar  amassing  knowledge ; 
imagination  is  the  artist,  the  poet  and  painter, 
the  "  Makkar "  (Creator)  as  the  Scots  used  to 
name  him,  calling  into  being  what  it  pleases. 
"Whilst,"  said  sagacious  Thomas  Fuller,  "the 
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understanding  and  the  will  are  kept  as  it  were 
in  libera  custodia  to  their  objects  of  verum  et 
bonum,  the  fancy  is  free  from  all  engagements. 
It  digs  without  spade,  sails  without  ship,  flies 
without  wings,  fights  without  bloodshed,  in  a 
moment  striding  from  the  centre  to  the  circum 
ference  :  and  things  divorced  in  nature  are  married 
in  fancy  as  in  a  lawful  place."  We  carry  our  own 
kinematograph,  and  across  the  screen  of  fancy  in 
our  chambers  of  imagery  pass  the  swift  troop  of 
imaged  scenes. 

It  is  the  "  Hall  of  Fantasy  "  which  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  conceived.  It  is  the  enchanted 
palace  where  we  wander  at  will,  and  indulge 
our  sweet  dreams  of  things  we  love  to  think  of: 
the  various  rooms  "  fit  for  every  mood  and  change 
of  my  still  soul."  Here  in  our  mental  picture 
gallery  we  look  on  favoured  faces,  hold  interviews, 
rehearse  conversations,  act  the  parts  we  hope  to 
play,  enjoy  cherished  delights,  clasp  our  love  or 
vent  our  hatred,  contemplate  our  heroes  and  lay 
our  generous  plans,  revel  in  the  comforts  which 
success  will  bring,  or  sit  on  fancied  thrones  of 
power  built  by  ambition. 

T  X  7  HO  bids  these  filmy  scenes  appear  ?    We  The 

'  are  not  aware  of  choosing  what  pictures  Magician 

shall  come  and  go.     It  seems  as  if  some  invisible 
operator,  not  ourselves,  did  the  choosing  and  cast 
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them  on  the  screen.  This  is,  however,  an  illusion 
Each  image  comes  at  the  secret  call  of  our  wishes 
or  our  associations  or  our  ruling  aims.  It  is  no  magic 
world,  but  a  mirror  of  our  life.  It  would  be  false, 
and  might  be  cruel,  to  stamp  our  night-dreams  as 
the  reflex  of  ourselves ;  it  is  true,  however,  of  all 
that  we  cherish  consciously  in  the  palace  of  imagina 
tion.  Here  we  are  not  bound  by  conventions,  nor 
restrained  by  impossibility :  we  desire,  and  it  is 
done.  Here  we  are  at  home,  our  natural  selves, 
and  the  pictures  projected  on  the  wall  are  con 
jured  thither  by  our  tastes  or  wishes  or  ruling 
passions. 

If  we  could  detach  ourselves  from  ourselves, 
peer  through  some  chink  unobserved  and  catch 
ourselves  thinking,  if  we  could  follow  the  scenes 
which  flit  through  the  chambers  of  imagery,  we 
should  discover  what  we  really  are,  and  to  what 
gods  or  idols  our  secret  homage  is  given. 
Dreams  "  "  What  are  you  dreaming  of  there  on  the  pier, 
young  Marie  ? "  What  is  Dante  dreaming  of  in 
his  exile?  Beatrice,  probably,  or  the  civic  rivals 
who  drove  him  from  Florence.  What  is  Napoleon 
dreaming  of?  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the 
glory  thereof.  What  is  Faust  dreaming  of?  Is  it 
Margaret,  and  in  what  phase  and  colour  ?  What 
scene  does  Livingstone's  eye  ever  rebound  to  from 
all  other  objects  ?  Africa,  with  steamboats  on  its 
lakes,  roads  and  towns,  homesteads  and  churches, 
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spread  across  the  veldt.  Stop  at  the  weaver's  door 
in  Raveloe,  and  hear  the  clank  of  his  shuttle,  or 
follow  him,  outlined  against  the  sky  as  he  trudges 
to  some  farm  with  the  bundle  of  woven  cloth  on 
his  back.  What  repeats  itself  before  those  dull 
protruding  eyes  many  times  a  day?  The  grow 
ing  heap  of  gold  pieces  which  every  night  he 
stealthily  takes  out  from  under  the  flagged  floor 
of  his  cottage,  gloats  over,  and  replaces.  Silas 
Marner's  mind  pictures  them,  dwells  on  them, 
fondles  them  in  fancy  even  when  busy  at  the 
loom.  Under  the  stone  lid  is  his  chamber  of 
imagery. 

/*  Joseph  in  one  of  his  many-coloured  dreams  sees  Silhou- 
\  his  sheaf  in  the  midst,  and  his  brothers'  sheaves  -  of 
/bowing  down  to  it.  There  is  one  figure  which 
predominates  in  the  painted  imagery  of  many 
mental  haunts.  It  is  the  favourite  cult  of  the 
beautiful  or  handsome,  the  clever,  the  gifted,  the 
selfish.  The  scenes  change,  but  the  central  figure, 
the  chief  actor,  is  commonly  the  same — Self.  Play 
ing  the  prominent  part  in  many  a  situation,  arriving 
as  the  deus  ex  maehinb,  and  winning  envied  honour, 
receiving  choice  tributes  and  attentions,  Self,  like  a 
"half-god,"  scents  the  incense  of  sweet  gratifica 
tions.  Formal  worship  is  still  given  to  God  in 
the  open  temple,  but  it  is  to  the  chamber  of 
imagery  that  the  thoughts  fly  when  free,  and  it 
is  to  this  Shadow  of  Self  on  the  wall  that  the 
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hourly,  happy,  spontaneous  homage  of  the  heart 
is  paid.  Satan,  in  tempting  our  Lord,  sought  to 
play  upon  His  imagination,  showing  Him  "all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  thereof," 
offering  Him  a  magnified  Self  on  the  throne. 
But  Christ  sent  Self  to  the  Cross  in  absolute 
sacrifice. 

Shaded  Turn  down  the  lights  a  little  and  let  me  venture 
to  bluntly  ask  "  men  my  brothers,"  What  are  the 
objects  you  dangle  before  your  inward  eye  when 
your  thoughts  go  forth  romancing  ?  Do  you  stray 
into  forbidden  ground,  and  relish  feasts  of  im 
agination  which  you  would  be  ashamed  to  enjoy 
as  feasts  of  sense  ?  Do  you  snatch  the  pleasures 
of  sin  from  the  haunts  of  illicit  fancy,  or  finger  in 
fond  contemplation  the  fruits  of  dishonour,  while 
not  daring  to  practise  or  grasp  them  in  outward 
act?  If  by  some  sorcerer's  wand  the  scenes  in 
which  you  picture  yourself  were  suddenly  crystal 
lised  and  fixed  in  visible  form,  should  your  friends 
discover  you  impure?  Spotless  in  reputation,  do 
you  never  "go  wrong"  in  piquant,  luscious  day 
dreams?  Reverent  in  the  matter  of  professed 
religion,  do  rampant  thoughts  indulge  in  secret 
infidelities,  entertain  and  play  with  accusations  of 
God  and  sceptical  denials  of  Christ?  Do  you 
ever  in  furtive  pleased  anticipation  see  certain 
encumbering  people  well  out  of  the  way  and  your 
self/^  ? 
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T)EOPLE  are  apt  to  regard  such  flimsy  imagin-  Mere 
-*-  ings  as  the  harmless  play  of  mere  fancy,  and  Fancy 
think  that,  because  they  refrain  from  the  practice 
of  their  dreams,  they  are  innocent  and  stainless. 
Granted  that  the  conceiving  of  evil  is  not  so  bad 
as  the  actual  deed  of  sin  or  the  declaration  of 
impiety,  that  to  cross  the  border  from  imagination 
to  performance  is  to  give  perpetual  life  to  the  evil 
thing,  to  fix  and  confirm  it  and  leave  it  as  a  hostage 
to  keep  the  man  in  bondage, — yet  even  the  tainted 
vision  stains  the  soul,  is  no  innocent  piece  of  play 
but  already  a  sin,  a  vice  in  embryo,  calling  for  the 
divine  disinfectants,  the  cleansing  waters  of  con 
fession  and  Heaven's  grace. 

"  But  I  cannot  help  rank  and  bad  imaginings  The  Cure 
coming  into  my  head."  No :  not  even  the  saintliest 
V  of  men  can  so  tightly  shut  the  doors  of  his  mind 
that  abandoned  fancies  will  not  steal  in  and 
surprise  him.  But  it  is  not  what  flits  swiftly 
through  our  chambers  of  imagery  and  is  gone, 
it  is  what  we  entertain  and  relish,  what  rests  or 
returns  as  a  picture  on  the  wall,  that  desecrates. 
Luther  said,  "I  cannot  keep  birds  from  flying 
over  my  head,  but  I  can  keep  them  from  building 
under  my  hat."  If  an  evil  fancy  leaps  without 
leave  into  our  field  of  vision,  it  can  be  expelled 
by  a  quick  and  resolute  act  of  the  will,  or,  better 
still,  can  be  left  out  of  view  by  a  sharp  diversion 
of  the  mind's  eye  to  other  interests  and  active 
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preoccupation.  Indeed  most  of  the  temptations 
of  life  can  best  be  defeated  by  a  decisive  turn  of 
the  mind,  by  speedily  and  energetically  engaging 
one's  powers  upon  bracing,  absorbing  objects. 
Ruskin  Ruskin  speaks  of  "nests  of  pleasant  thought." 
The  scenes  which  are  our  "nests  of  pleasant 
thought,"  the  situations  to  which  our  minds  resort 
when  released,  the  life  we  lead  when  covered  with 
the  coat  that  makes  its  wearer  invisible, — these 
are  the  measure  of  our  real  selves,  the  measure  at 
any  rate  of  what  we  may  become.  For  what  we 
"  keep  in  the  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart"  stealthily  infects  the  will  and  gradually 
crystallises  in  action.  If  we  permit  our  thoughts 
to  luxuriate  in  visions  of  selfish  comfort,  or  sudden 
wealth,  or  victorious  revenge,  or  lustful  pleasure, 
or  foolish  love,  our  moral  fibre  is  relaxed,  and  our 
will  is  enervated. 

Thomas  Thomas  a  Kempis  describes  the  course  of  a\ 
aKempis  man»s  faii :  first  the  thought;  then  the  picturing  / 
it  in  imagination ;  then  the  delight  of  rolling  it  as 
a  sweet  morsel  under  the  tongue ;  then  the  sin  in 
action.  We  know  how,  familiarised  with  evil 
allurements  by  thinking  of  them,  we  are  not 
shocked  at  the  look  and  breath  of  them  when 
they  come.  The  fancy  sees  them;  the  heart 
tastes  the  flavour  of  them ;  again  the  fancy  swings 
back  to  them ;  the  palate  smacks  the  sensation 
with  secret  gusto.  When  the  concrete  temptations 
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arise  and  greet  us,  they  are  bedizened  with  the 
colour  and  charm  which  imagination  has  given 
them,  and  they  find  us  disposed  to  bid  them 
welcome.  Is  not  this  the  key  to  the  case  one 
meets  with  at  long  intervals, — a  man  of  clean 
reputation  and  seeming  respectability,  who  one 
day,  to  everybody's  amazement  and  confusion,  is 
found  to  have  fallen  into  shameful  habits,  or  to 
have  practised  dishonest  deeds?  The  way  had 
been  prepared  for  the  discreditable  step  by  "letting 
a  dangerous  thought  run  wild,"  by  fond  dalliance 
with  the  temptation,  his  mind  fingering  the  coveted 
gain  or  anticipating  the  soft  delight. 

X-.     Trace  the  history  of  this  lad's  larceny.     In  a  Bewitch- 
London  court  he  confesses  to  the  magistrate  that  *n&  . 
the  idea  came  to  him  through  reading  a  tale  of 

L  successful  theft.  The  case  reminds  us  how  great 
is  the  power  of  fiction  to  create  or  foster  good  and 
evil  visions.  Many  read  in  haphazard  style  what 
ever  novels  may  casually  come  their  way  or  may 
chance  to  be  recommended  to  them ;  and  they  lie 
open  to  the  influence  of  the  scenes  projected  be 
fore  their  minds.  Some  have,  through  the  agency 
of  stories,  been  fascinated  by  seductive  sins  from 
whose  infection  they  would  otherwise  have  escaped. 
If  these  depict  scenes  of  delicious  lotos-eating,  of 
sudden  fortune  and  pleasure-filled  ease,  they  tend 
to  make  us  discontented  with  our  station,  impatient 
of  restraints,  and  tempt  us  to  snatch  at  the  means 
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of  similar  self-indulgence.  There  are  novels  by 
reputable  writers  which,  in  the  name  of  fidelity  to 
fact,  paint  certain  luxurious  scenes  and  modes  of 
life  so  captivatingly  that  the  glamour  of  gay  sin 
holds  one's  mind  under  its  narcotic  spell,  and  one's 
memory  retains  a  picture  full  of  evil  witchery  that 
never  is  expunged. 

r  Sir  Peter  Lely,  the  celebrated  painter,  as  the  old 
story  tells,  made  it  a  rule  never  to  look  at  a  bad 
picture,  having  found  by  experience  that,  whenever 
he  did  so,  his  work  thereafter  took  a  tint  from  it. 
It  is  a  sound  rule  for  every  man,  to  let  no  bad 
picture  occupy  the  imagination.  What  the  mind 
does  not  rest  on  cannot  corrupt  the  will  and  finally 
mislead  the  feet. 


For  T-^UT  enough,  perhaps  too  much,  of  the  darker 

Better  -D  hemisphere  of  imagination.  The  imagery 
of  good  is  as  rich  and  abundant  as  the  imagery  of 
evil.  There  are  as  many  good  pictures  for  the 
mind's  eye  as  bad  ones,  as  many  wholesome  tales, 
heroic  types,  generous  aims,  pure  visions  for  love 
and  contemplation  as  any  man  need  ask. 

Wordsworth,  singing  of  the  "golden  daffodils,  be 
side  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees,  fluttering  and  danc 
ing  in  the  breeze,"  lifts  us  into  this  sweeter  region  — 
"  For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie, 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude, 
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And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils." 

Some  can  attest  that  the  pole  to  which  their  free 
pensive  thoughts  gravitate  for  rest  is  the  blithe 
harmonious  home  of  boyhood,  consecrated  by 
honest  faces  and  true  kind  hearts.  "Donovan," 
even  when  sowing  his  wild  oats,  retains  one  gentle 
saving  memory  to  which  he  retreats  and  pays 
homage — the  figure  of  his  little  sister,  the  cripple 
at  home. 

It  would  be  a  sight  worth  seeing  if  one  could  Ennob- 
penetrate  the  mind  of  Charles  Kingsley,  and  watch  ^?? 
the  procession  of  fair,  manly,  noble  images  that 
delight  his  eye  and  regale  his  spirit.  Thickly 
peopled  is  his  field  of  vision,  and  always,  as  his 
stories  show,  with  gallant  types  of  manhood  and 
chaste  ideals  of  womanhood,  and  with  high-born 
dreams  and  aims  for  the  common  weal.  What 
figures  fill  Dr  Arnold's  gallery  of  pictures  ?  The 
youth  of  England  and  the  work  Rugby  might  do 
to  make  them  brave  and  honourable  men.  What 
is  George  Moore,  the  City  merchant,  keeping  be 
fore  his  fancy  while  going  his  rounds  by  day  and 
travelling  by  coach  at  night ?  "I  never  could 
have  surmounted  the  difficulties  and  hardships 
which  I  had  to  encounter  but  for  the  thought  of 
her"  Love  has  its  own  pure  images,  with  nothing 
unmanly,  unmaidenly,  with  much  that  is  inspiring 
and  purifying  in  them.  Many  a  man  pursues  the 
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The  Gift 
of  Good 
Dreams 


Dante 

and 

David 


dear  vision  of  a  home  established  and  one  presid 
ing  over  the  sweet  domestic  nest.  Many  a  library 
shelf  is  laden  with  books,  lives  of  men  and  works 
of  fiction,  ready  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  mind  with 
pictures  of  life  that  warm  and  enlarge  the  heart, 
and  invest  the  virtues  with  their  proper  charm. 

This  Gift  of  Good  Dreams  is  a  virtue-making 
power,  as  effective  for  good  as  bad  imaginings  for 
ill  The  ideals  of  what  we  can  accomplish  in  life, 
the  heroes  who  capture  our  fancy  and  breed  pur 
poses  of  lofty  living  and  humane  service,  the  pure 
love  we  anticipate  with  clean  delight,  the  aims  that 
are  winged  with  desire  and  prayer, — these,  too,  in 
fect  the  will,  and  ultimately  fashion  conduct. 
"The  soul  is  dyed  the  colour  of  its  thoughts,"  . 
said  Marcus  Aurelius,  and,  for  better  as  well  as 
for  worse,  life  and  action  are  suffused  with  the 
tints  of  fancy.  Dante's  vision  of  Beatrice,  "the 
flower  of  womanly  courtesy,  grace,  and  virtue," 
remained  with  him,  though  she  was  never  his; 
and,  he  confesses,  "her  purity  keeps  him  pure, 
her  grace  and  beauty  are  as  guardian  angels 
watching  over  his  life." 

David  had  one  absorbing  forecast  in  imagination 
— a  Temple  built  for  God,  worthy  of  Him.     Not  ,.,: 
fulfilled  by  himself  but  by  his  son,  yet  on  the  pur 
pose  God  set  full  value  :   "Thou  didst  well  that  it  }j 
was  in  thine  heart."      Our  pure  ideals  may  best 
represent  us ;  for  they  show  what  lies  potentially  in 
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us.  God  accepts  what  we  fain  would  be.  He 
justifies  us  by  prophetic  anticipation,  if  we  cherish 
Christ  as  the  sum  of  all  our  highest  thought,  the 
vision  that  love  devoutly  dwells  upon,  the  aim  and 
consummation  of  life.  And  well  for  us  if  the 
scenes  that  fill  our  chambers  of  imagery  are  held 
open  to  His  eye. 
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11  Do  you  think  that  happiness  is  a  little  flash- 
in-the-pan  when  you  are  eighteen,  and  that 
is  all?  Do  you  not  know  that  expanding 
age,  like  a  flower,  lifts  itself  ever  into  a 
more  exquisite  sunlight  of  happiness?  " 
— EDWARD  CARPENTER. 


XIV 

The  Dangerous  Years 

TT  is  a  subject  which  one  would  like  to  hear 
•*•  adequately  discussed  by  skilled  and  experi 
enced  disputants,  Which  period  of  life  —  youth, 
mature  manhood,  or  mellow  age — is  the  best  ?  The  Best 
The  debate  would  doubtless  be  handicapped  by  Years 
too  many  "  personal  equations  "  to  secure  a  sound 
and  balanced  verdict.  Each  would  see  the  present 
in  sharp  projection  and  the  past  or  future  softened 
or  magnified  in  the  haze  of  distance.  Acutely  con 
scious  of  the  ills  or  the  delights  of  his  own  time  of 
life,  the  delights  and  ills  of  other  periods  would 
shape  themselves  to  him  in  distorted  form  or  be 
seen  out  of  focus. 

Three  well-known  editors  some  while  ago  touched 
lightly  on  the  question.  One  started  the  thesis  that 
middle  age  runs  graver  risks  of  moral  breakdown 
than  youth,  and  demanded  why  so  many  sermons 
were  directed  at  men  in  their  twenties  and  so  few 
addressed  to  men  in  their  forties.  The  second, 
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James  the  late  James  Payn,  suggested  slyly  that  ser- 
ayn  mons  were  preached  to  young  men  and  never  to 
the  mature  because  "it  is  they  (the  latter)  who 
pay  the  pew  rents" — which  was  just  his  fun  ! — but 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  general  contention. 
The  third  dissented,  pointing  to  "the  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  in  great  cities  who  are 
practically  homeless,  who  live  in  comfortless 
lodgings  or  in  barrack-like  houses  of  business," 
and  who,  not  to  mention  the  trials  of  the  day's 
work,  when  abroad  in  the  streets  of  an  evening, 
are  encompassed  by  pitfalls  and  assailed  by 
the  most  seductive  temptations.  But  then  this 
journalist  was  still  under  thirty :  the  others  had 
reached  or  passed  the  "  dead-line."  Each  looked 
at  life  at  his  own  angle. 

Possibly  if  all  were  known  and  appraised  aright, 
if  the  sensations  of  the  various  stages  could  be  shot 
in  swift  succession  within  one  day's  experience, 
each  age,  when  the  average  was  struck  over  an 
aggregate  of  cases,  might  be  found  to  be  neither 

Is  Youth   better  nor  worse  than  any  other.     No  doubt,  if  a'\ 
poll  were  taken,  the  majority  would  vote  that  youth 
has  the  largest  share  of  pleasures  because  all  phy 
sical  and  mental  powers  are  then  in  most  exhilarating 
activity ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  Browning's  assurance 
— "Grow  old  along  with  me,  The  best  is  yet  to 
be" — old  age  has  the  hardest  time  of  it,  with  the  > 
heaviest  discomforts  and  the  poorest  compensations.  ) 
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The  true  seer's  eye  might,  however,  discover  that 
the  age  which  appeared  to  be  the  best  was  also  the 
worst,  subject  to  both  extremes  alike  :  because  cap 
able  of  the  most  sparkling  enjoyments,  therefore 
liable  to  suffer  the  sharpest  miseries.  If  youth  has 
the  keenest  delights,  I  am  tempted  to  think,  despite 
common  opinion,  that  it  has  also  the  keenest  pains 
(once  more  because  it  has  the  freshest  sensibilities) 
— the  pains  of  the  raw  recruit's  discipline,  of  sensi 
tive  self-consciousness,  of  "finding  oneself"  and 
rinding  one's  niche  in  the  world — as  well  as  the 
most  turbulent  temptations. 

Perhaps  the  middle  years  are  the  most  satisfying,  The 
because  then  a  man  has  learnt  the  art  of  living,  has  Middle 
found  his  groove,  has  begun  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  apprenticeship  to  the  world's  work,  has  lost  the 
early  fevers  of  the  blood,  has  settled  down  to  a 
more    regulated    mean    between    extremes,    and 
knows  how  to  take  the  good  out  of  life. 

Whenever  there  is  a  gain  like  this  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  loss  to  match,  or  at  least  a  risk  of  loss. 
The  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden  is  likely  to 
have  its  snake  at  hand.  Coiled  within  these 
advantages  there  lie  seductive  perils,  making  mid- 
life  as  critical  a  period  as  youth  itself.  The  dangers 
of  youth  are  writ  large — the  risks  of  curiosity,  of 
hot  unbridled  energies,  of  delicious  excitements, 
of  erratic  fancies,  of  corrupting  company.  But 
the  perils  and  temptations  of  mature  manhood 
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—  who    among    our    masters    brings    these    to 
market  ? 

Stand-  If  we   reckon  only  the  improprieties  that  are 

Measure-  Pa^Pa^7  an(^  conventionally  reprehensible,  that 
meat  sacrifice  social  respectability,  and  perhaps  in  one 
mad  month  or  by  one  mauvais  pas  bring  down 
ruin  like  a  landslip,  then  youth  is  the  most 
dangerous  time  of  life,  for  then  men's  follies 
are  visibly  disastrous.  But  that  is  to  base  con 
clusions  on  the  measure  of  the  eye.  When  a 
man  has  settled  down  into  a  niche  in  business 
and  society,  when  he  has  formed  his  attachments 
or  prudently  married  and  taken  two  sittings  in 
church,  it  is  assumed  that  he  has  weathered  the 
stormy  seas  and  is  now  within  safe  waters.  But 
the  old  temptations  have  only  given  place  to  new 
— wild  gales  to  hidden  shoals  and  secret  currents 
— which  are  all  the  more  subtly  dangerous 
because  they  are  not  apparent  on  the  surface, 
and  are  not  often  indicated  on  the  official 
charts. 

T3  ANGE  through  the  ample  galleries  of  human 
•"  portraiture  in  history  and  literature — chief 
among  them  the  sacred  gallery  of  Scripture  where, 
by  the  law  (under  God)  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest,"  hang  types  the  most  representative  of 
human  character  —  and  you  find  a  surprising 
number  of  men — cases  will  be  quoted  anon — 
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who  collapsed  during  the  middle  years,  just  when 
they  seemed  to  have  reached  safe  ground. 

So  long  as  they  were  battling  for  a  foothold  in  The 
the  world  and  marshalling  their  forces  for  the  con- 
test,  they  showed  themselves  men  of  grit  and  pluck, 
scorning  ease,  and  coveting  opportunities  of  rising. 
Perhaps  they  were  visionary,  or  jaunty,  or  hot 
headed.  But  at  any  rate  they  had  warm  and  not 
ignoble  ambitions,  souls  that  burned  with  the  shame 
of  human  wrongs  and  the  hope  of  great  reforms, 
and  eyes  that  saw  the  poetry  of  earth  and  the 
romance  of  life.  They  had  a  soft  and  tender  bit 
in  their  heart  for  the  old  home  and  intimates,  and 
a  liking  for  their  human  kind.  They  believed  ;  or, 
if  they  doubted  the  common  creed,  it  was  only 
because  they  craved  and  believed  the  more 
ardently  some  more  refined  truth.  So  long 
as  they  had  to  struggle  they  were  strong.  But 
when  they  had  climbed  the  steep  height  and  had 
won  safer,  happier  ground,  a  change  came  over 
them.  A  few  years  later  and  they  are  not  the 
same  men. 

Not  only  have  they  lost,  naturally  lost,  light-  The 
hearted  exuberance.  They  have  folded  their 
wings.  They  have  settled  deep  into  the  world. 
They  have  become  very  practical  and  utilitarian. 
They  have  come  down  from  the  poetry  and  the 
ideal  of  life  to  the  prose  and  real ;  and  the  hard 
matter-of-fact  world  has  materialised  their  minds. 
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Their  measure  of  things  is  the  measure  of  a  man 
and  not  the  measure  of  an  angel  or  an  immortal. 
No  longer  rash  and  reckless,  nor  running  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  after  the  gold  at  the  base  of 
rainbows,  they  are  cautious  and  careful  and  worldly- 
wise.  And,  worst  of  all,  in  the  process  of  the 
change  they  have  been  losing  moral  fibre,  intensity 
of  conviction,  and  assurance  of  religious  faith,  and 
have  been  sliding  into  an  earthly  mind  and  easier 
notions  of  conduct.  They  suffer  from  fatty  de 
generation  of  the  heart.  They  incline  to  a  pruden 
tial  policy  of  living,  and  privately  are  disposed  to 
worship  what  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  called  "  the 
twin-god  of  Comfort  and  Respectability." 
The  In  a  novel  or  a  biography  the  interest  is  strong 

nt^  the  heT°  haS   WOn  the  day*  ^  he  *S  safelv 
married  or  esconced  in  his  estate :  then  the  romance 

is  ended.  A  man  may  have  some  such  feeling 
about  his  own  life  when  the  period  of  struggle  is 
past — that  the  romantic  interest  is  over ;  and  that 
may  be  one  reason  for  his  growing  careless. 

This  is  the  story,  not  of  course  of  the  mass  of 
those  who  reach  mid-life — as  it  is  not  the  story  of 
all  young  men  that  they  fall  into  the  sins  against 
which  they  are  warned — but  yet  of  a  large  class, 
men  who  fought  and  won  and  then  seemed  to 
decline  and  fall.  It  appears  as  if  they  needed  the 
yokes  of  youth  and  the  stiff  climb  of  the  Hill  Diffi 
culty  to  steady  and  brace  them;  and  when  the 
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necessity  for  these  virtues  of  fortitude  and  self- 
discipline  ceased,  they  became  easy  preys  to  fleshly 
self-indulgence. 

Far  from  this  being  the  story  of  all,  there  are  From 
many  who,  as  they  throw  away  the  foolish  vagaries 
of  youth,  acquire  an  enlarged  mind  and  an  enriched  Strength 
character,  grow  nobly  wise  and  humanely  generous. 
Mid-life  is  for  them  the  richest  stage  of  life,  filling 
up  their  powers  and  bringing  their  manhood  to  its 
flower  and  fruitage.  The  backbone  of  national 
character,  the  mainstay  of  civic  and  Christian  enter 
prises,  the  trusty  counsellors  of  their  more  hapless 
fellows  and  good  Samaritans  to  the  weak,  they 
fulfil  the  worthiest  destiny,  going  from  strength  to 
strength. 

None  the  less  the  temptations  and  perils  of  our 
middle  years  are  such  as  those  here  sketched.  Our 
generous  interests  and  many-tinted  skies  are  apt  to 
fade  away  and  leave  us  the  careworn  slaves  of  bald 
duty  within  a  narrow  groove.  We  have  to  con 
centrate  ourselves  upon  our  special  work,  and 
concentration  is  apt  to  bring  cramping  limitation, 
making  a  man  the  "  bigoted  worshipper  of  his  own 
specialty."  Mixing  with  men  of  all  sorts,  we  are 
disposed  to  adopt  their  lax  and  worldly  ethics  and 
their  tone  and  policy  of  cool  self-interest.  Having 
seen  the  hollow  side  of  life,  we  are  prone  to  dis 
trust  the  sanguine  people  who  push  magnanimous 
schemes  for  benefiting  the  wretched  at  home  or 
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the  oppressed  races  and  the  heathen  abroad.  Ten 
or  twenty  years  ago 

"  Whether  we  lay  in  the  cave  or  the  shed, 
Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed, 

Fresh  we  awoke  on  the  morrow ; 
All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  scope, 
We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope, 

Toil  and  labour,  but  no  sorrow." 

But  now  we  crave  comfort  and  slip  gently  towards 
sordid  self-contentment  and  consequent  mental 
and  moral  stagnation. 

The  I*  is  at  this  time  °f  ^e  ^at  "a  man's  heart 

Flesh  the  warms  to  his  viands,"  when  he  tastes  the  pleasures 
Grave  °f  ^e  table  and,  comfortably  fed,  his  mind  fades 
into  a  rosy  zone  of  sans  souci  contemplation  and 
soars  no  more.  It  is  the  time  when  men  incline  to 
grow  gross  in  body  and  likewise  gross  in  thought, 
or,  if  still  "  lean  kine,"  to  be  none  the  less  dainty 
gourmets,  shrewdly  self- wise, — when  they  feel 
like  the  old  Moslem  of  a  Scot  who  said  in 
his  prayer,  "  We  thank  Thee  for  wumman  to  mak' 
us  comfortable." 

Such  men  may  never  stray  into  loose  practices 
— most  of  them  steer  a  safe  course;  they  simply 
grow  cautiously  self-indulgent.  The  mere  flesh 
claims  more  and  more,  and  throws  its  arms  about 
the  spirit,  dragging  it  to  earth.  Then,  whether 
they  be  easy  men  of  the  world  or  respectable 
members  of  church-going  society,  their  souls 
become  lost  in  their  bodies 
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Not  far  off  then  is  the  temptation  to  gratify  their 
sensual  nature  at  any  price.  And  hence  the  in 
disputable  fact  that  the  worst  places  of  debauch  in 
London  are  kept  up,  not  by  foolish  youths,  but  by 
insatiable  well-fed  men  of  ripe  middle-age.  Hence 
the  disclosures  in  court  of  domestic  tragedies  among 
the  mature  and  prosperous.  Hence,  too,  the  fact 
that  the  most  venal  frauds  are  perpetrated,  not  by 
misguided  novices,  but  by  the  well-seasoned. 

TT>  UT  the  sins  of  mid-life,  some  one  will  say,  are  Youth's 
••-^  not  the  product  of  the  middle  years ;  they  are 
only  the  cherished  evil  tendencies  of  youth  come 
to  the  surface;  it  was  in  the  dangerous  days  be 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  that  the  mischief  was  done. 
That,  however,  is  not  so  certain.  Having  escaped 
from  the  early  midsummer  madness,  with  no  seniors 
entitled  to  lecture  them,  and  under  the  delusion 
that  all  is  now  pretty  secure,  men  relax  self- 
discipline,  remove  the  sentinel  guard,  and  are 
liable  to  have  their  moral  vigour  stealthily  under 
mined. 

Faust  is  the  type  which  worldly-wise  Goethe  Faust 
built  up,  out  of  his  observation  of  life  and  in  half- 
conscious  self-revealment,  to  symbolise  this  critical 
age.  Faust's  youthful  voracity  for  all  possible 
knowledge  in  science  and  philosophy  succumbs 
under  the  middle-aged  lust  for  sweet  indulgences. 
Henry  VIII.,  the  most  promising  of  young  mon- 
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archs,  became  in  over-ripe  maturity  the  glutton  of 
pleasure.  In  a  different  way  Francis  Bacon,  who 
had  scaled  the  bastions  of  power  so  bravely  as  to 
become  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  suffered  from 
"  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday,"  and, 
spite  of  his  wisdom,  fell  with  bribes  in  his 
hand. 

David  David,  the  frank,  bold  shepherd,  happy  with  his 

sheep  and  his  harp,  the  hunted  fugitive  magnani 
mously  sparing  his  enemy  and  generously  loyal  to 
his  friend — the  same  David,  no  longer  at  the  front 
in  the  wars,  malingers  and  lolls  at  home  in  rakish 
luxury,  and  callously  contrives  the  destruction  of 
the  man  whom  he  has  wronged.  Solomon's  one 
wish  as  a  young  man  was  that  God  would  give 
him  wisdom ;  his  decay  came  when  he  had  attained 
the  summit  of  his  power.  Not  less  striking  but 
less  familiar  is  the  story  of  the  royal  hero  who 
began  his  fifty-two  years'  reign  by  quashing  the 
paganism  of  Judah,  organising  a  huge  national 
militia,  and  carrying  his  conquests  as  far  as  the 
Arabian  seaboard.  He  fostered  agriculture,  had 
farms  of  his  own,  dug  wells  in  waterless  plains,  in 
outlying  regions  built  towers  for  the  shelter  of  his 
shepherds  and  workmen,  promoted  the  people's 

Success  interests,  and  consolidated  the  nation  under  the 
fear  of  God  Uzziah  "was  marvellously  helped," 
says  the  record,  "  till  he  was  strong ;  but  when 
he  was  strong,  his  heart  was  lifted  up  to  his  de- 
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struction."  He  is  the  type  of  many  another 
man 

"  Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green  ; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star  ; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known, 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys," 

who,  however,  if  he  does  not  claim  to  have  bought 
God  out,  appears  to  feel  as  if  he  had  got  the  free 
hold  of  his  life  and  may  smoke  the  pipe  of 
independence. 

The  errors  of  the  young  go  beforehand  to  betray 
them  openly.  Less  evident  but  not  less  deadly 
is  the  secret  demoralisation  of  mid-life.  Even 
Christian  people,  after  years  of  vigorous  service, 
are  sometimes  seen  to  settle  down  into  worldly 
alliances  and  slip  off  the  yoke  of  work,  and,  just 
when  their  experience  ought  to  make  them  the 
most  useful,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  wife  and 
domestic  bliss,  hand  over  the  work  to  others. 
It  is  true,  few  go  near  the  rapids  that  suck  their 
victims  into  the  worst  degeneracy.  Extreme  ex 
amples,  however, — men  wrecked  on  the  reef  of 
forty,  or  thrown  at  the  "  five-barred  gate " — are 
the  red  signals  which  warn  us  of  the  dangers  of 
mid-age. 
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Fainting  /^VTHERS,  less  fortunate,  who  have  missed  the 
in  Defeat  \J  prizes  which  Dame  Fortune  distributes,  may 
perhaps  not  grumble  because  they  have  to  struggle 
on  to  the  end,  but,  buffeted  and  fatigued,  are  apt 
to  lose  the  force  of  early  faith  and  generous 
warmth  of  heart.  Great  thoughts  and  noble  pas 
sions  sound  in  their  ears  like  mocking  irony. 
Seeing  their  contemporaries  out-distance  them 
and  even  their  juniors  stride  past  them  and  snatch 
the  places  they  have  coveted  in  vain,  they  are 
tempted  to  turn  bitter,  or  to  ignobly  acquiesce  and 
drag  out  their  maturer  years  in  sullen  narrowness 
and  with  fainting  hearts.  Their  peril  is  the  loss 
of  ennobling  aspiration  and  dull  contentment  with 
a  drudging  existence.  Thus  they,  too,  may  in 
some  measure  lose  their  souls,  caring  little  what 
becomes  of  them  and  declining  the  chance  God 
still  gives  them  of  winning  the  supreme  gain  of 
life,  the  attainment  of  purged  and  sweetened 
character.  Whatever  else  they  may  have  missed, 
this  at  least  is  as  much  within  their  reach  as  though 
they  had  greatly  prospered,  perhaps  more  so, — a 
moral  nature  of  fine  calibre,  a  life  nobly  simple 
and  good. 

T 1  rHAT  shall  such  men  do  to  be  saved  from 
their  special  perils  ?    Is  there  much  chance 
of  contending  successfully  against  the  tendencies  of 
years  ? 
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There  are  great  powers  of  recovery  available  for  Mid-life 
those  who  feel  they  have  declined,  and  great  forces  Revival 
also  of  protection  and  spiritual  safety.  One  at 
times  sees  men  in  mid-life  who  had  lost  tone  and 
fallen  into  worldly  habit — besides  those  openly  and 
dramatically  converted — caught  in  the  web  of  pro 
vidential  events,  smitten  by  some  blessed  circum 
stance,  touched  by  some  tender  hand  that  acts 
magically  upon  their  hearts,  quietly  uplifted  and 
granted  a  fresh  sense  of  things  divine.  We  see 
them,  without  fuss  or  visible  miracle,  blossoming 
into  Christian  ripeness  and  becoming  fruitful  of 
strength  and  cheer  to  their  fellows.  The  world 
that  once  seemed  all  and  sufficient  has  fallen  away ; 
the  soul  has  re-asserted  itself  in  hungry  aspiration 
for  the  undecaying  good ;  high  themes  have  caught 
up  their  eyes;  and  their  mature  manhood  and 
mellow  age  now  show  Christ's  fine  handiwork 
and  spiritual  power  upon  them. 

"  Keep  the  body  under."  The  clamour  of  the 
flesh  must  be  often  denied,  even  when  the  excess 
of  self-gratification  might  bring  no  visible  hurt.  To  The 

such  I  would  say,  As  the  temptation  to  relaxed  foul's 

r  ,      Resurreo 

watchfulness  has  sprung  partly  from  your  having  tion 

won  the  ends  you  sought,  it  is  of  immense  im 
portance  that  you  should  take  up  some  new  and 
higher  aims — some  fresh  study,  some  refining 
interest,  some  friendly  action  privately  or  soci 
ally  on  behalf  of  the  young,  some  musical  or 
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literary  pursuit,  or  some  Christian  work  that 
will  call  out  your  energies — something  that  will 
use  you  and  take  you  out  of  yourself.  A  man 
is  strong  and  safeguarded  only  when  he  has 
some  worthy  object  to  pursue,  some  ideal  ever 
calling  him  higher,  when  his  powers  are  em 
ployed  to  the  full  and  engrossed  with  unselfish 
efforts. 

By  all  that  existence  here  and  hereafter  is  worth, 
let  the  inertia  of  indifference  and  the  clutch  of  self- 
despair  be  thrown  off  with  consecrated  vehemence. 
Why  not  take  up  the  old  reading  habits,  or  the  culti 
vation  of  some  refining  taste,  or  some  civic  enter 
prise  ?  But,  above  all,  seek  spiritual  revival,  raising 
a  swift  call  to  the  great  Unseen  Helper  for  inward 
The  Out-  vitalising  power.  Let  the  very  dangers  and  temp- 
stretched  tations  of  which  you  have  become  aware  hasten 
you  to  Heaven's  footstool  with  a  panting  prayer 
for  the  saving  of  your  soul  against  the  choking 
world  and  the  potent  flesh.  It  must  be  thorough 
work  :  no  mere  puff  of  wishes,  but  glad  and  final 
surrender  to  the  mastery  of  Christ.  Still,  as  at 
first,  we  have  to  gird  up  our  loins,  to  deny  our 
selves,  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  Christ. 

In  the  dry  plains  may  be  struck  an  artesian  well 
that  drains  the  waters  of  the  high  mountains ;  and 
if  we  strike  deep  and  sure  into  our  hearts  we  shall 
find  new  springs  of  life  fed  by  the  renewing  Spirit 
from  on  high.  Youthful  exhilaration,  now  out  of 
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date,  cannot  indeed  be  restored  ;  but  cordial  satis 
faction  will  surge  up  from  opened  springs. 

By  surrender  of  your  life  to  God,  your  mature  The  Best 
manhood  will  be  strong  in  gathered  wisdom,  in  Wine 
practical   usefulness,    and   in   ripening    character. 
Youth  will  ever  "  mount  up  on  wings  " ;  but  as 
great  a  triumph  it  is  that  mid-life  shall  "  run  and 
not  be  weary,"  and  old  age  shall  "  walk  and  not 
faint." 
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«'  The  good  that  I  would  1  do  not ;  but  the 
evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do." 
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ONE  of  the  strangest  things  about  Robert  Louis  Dr  Jekyll 
Stevenson's  Strange  Case  of  Dr  Jekyll  and 
Mr  Hyde  is  the  dispute  among  critics  concerning 
its  purpose.  By  common  admission  it  displays  all 
Stevenson's  faculty  for  the  creation  of  bizarre,  fan 
tastic,  and  even  grotesque  characters  and  uncanny 
scenes.  Brave  men,  reading  it  late  at  night  alone, 
have  flung  it  away  when  they  reached  the  critical 
point  in  the  tragedy,  unable  to  bear  solitude  any 
longer.  It  has  the  creepy  weirdness  of  Poe  ;  but 
has  it  not  also  subtle  psychological  power,  rare 
insight  into  the  tangled  coil  and  grim  mysteries  of 
human  nature?  Is  it  only  a  morbid  nightmare, 
the  result,  as  we  are  told,  of  an  injudicious  supper, 
or  is  it  a  flaming  moral  vision  of  the  refined  essay 
ist  turned  prophet  ?  Is  it  rightly  or  wrongly  given 
in  the  volume  of  Stevenson's  "  Fables  "  as  the  first 
of  the  collection  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  taken,  as  I  heard  it 
taken  by  a  group  of  the  intellectual  elite,  as  a  case 
of  Duplex  Personality,  a  contribution  to  Psychical 
Research  ? 
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Fantasy  One  Professor  of  Literature,  not  content  with 
AH  ry?  showing  that  it  is  not  its  author's  highest  and 
healthiest  style  of  work,  refuses  altogether  to  "  see 
allegory  in  what  is  only  dream-fantasy."  Men 
whose  perpetual  cry  is  "Art  for  art's  sake,"  who 
call  only  for  the  telling  presentation  of  life  and 
beauty,  and  cannot  see,  or  do  not  care  to  see, 
meaning  in  life,  affect  to  believe  that  the  "moral" 
— "  whatever  that  may  be,"  says  Mr  Lang — of  the 
Strange  Case  is  a  quantite  negligeable,  and  that  the 
tour  deforce  is  only  an  unearthly  romance  designed 
to  raise  the  goose  flesh.  Others,  more  candid  and 
less  afraid  of  dramatic  interpretations  of  life,  de 
clare  it  to  be  "the  deliberate  allegorising  of  an 
idea,"  "  the  text  of  many  sermons,  itself  a  more 
trenchant  sermon  than  them  all." 

Steven-  Happily  we  have  Stevenson's  own  pronounce- 
Verdict  ment  upon  the  subject.  "The  idea,"  he  once 
said,  speaking  about  this  book,  "  has  always  been 
borne  in  upon  me,  that  man  has  not  one  but 
several  conscious  centres.  I  daresay  many  of  the 
public  don't  see  the  allegory.  I  would  set  no 
limits  to  the  stupidity  of  the  public."  (In  this  case 
it  is  not  the  public  who  miss  the  allegory,  but  the 
superfine  cynical  critics,  the  literary  epicures  with 
spoilt  palates  that  cannot  endure  "  meanings.")  In 
his  "Chapter  on  Dreams"  he  has  revealed  the 
origin  of  the  fearsome  tale.  "I  had  long  been 
trying  to  write  a  story  on  this  subject,  to  find  a 
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body,  a  vehicle,  for  that  strong  sense  of  man's 
double  being  which  must  at  times  come  in  upon 
and  overwhelm  the  mind  of  every  thinking 
creature.  .  .  .  For  two  days  I  went  about  racking 
my  brains  for  a  plot  of  any  sort;  and  on  the 
second  night  I  dreamed  the  scene  at  the  window 
and  a  scene  afterward  split  in  two,  in  which 
Hyde,  pursued  for  some  crime,  took  the  powder 
and  underwent  the  change  in  the  presence  of  his 
pursuers.  All  the  rest  was  made  awake.  .  .  .  The 
meaning  of  the  tale  is  therefore  mine.  All  that 
was  given  me  by  my  '  Brownies '  was  the  matter  of 
three  scenes  and  the  central  idea  of  a  voluntary 
change  becoming  involuntary."  On  the  author's 
authority  it  "  means  intensely." 

In  telling  the  enthralling  story  the  master  ro 
mancer  holds  back  the  clue  to  the  mystery  till  near 
the  end,  and  employs  all  the  best  literary  arts  to 
give  vividness  to  the  two  main  figures. 

We  are  shown  the  eminent  physician  of  high  The 
repute  in  his  hospitable  house  in  Cavendish  Square,  Mvstery 
and  again  the  dwarfish,  gruesome,  mis-shapen 
creature,  Hyde,  as  he  skulks  along  the  back  street 
and  steals  into  the  dark  house  which  stands  back 
to  back  with  Dr  Jekyll's.  There  appears  to  be  a 
shady  mystery  connecting  the  distinguished  Doctor 
with  the  ugly  Hyde,  whose  evil,  uncanny  face  and 
misbegotten  figure  with  clothes  too  large  for  it 
cause  in  every  one  who  sees  him  a  nameless 
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repugnance.  At  times  Dr  Jekyll  shuts  himself  up 
in  his  laboratory  behind  his  house,  where  he  con 
ducts  mystic  experiments  in  chemistry.  Tien 
Hyde  perpetrates  some  diabolic  deed,  and  disap 
pears.  Jekyll  is  found  in  a  state  of  sick  melancholy, 
but  returns  to  his  social  duties,  feverishly  eqger 
to  devote  himself  to  humane  and  pious  charities, 
and  for  a  season  is  benignant  and  happy.  But  after 
a  time  he  is  once  more  in  his  cabinet  within  his 
laboratory.  Restless  steps,  a  voice  unlike  his  own, 
cryings  as  of  a  lost  soul,  are  heard.  Notes  of  pitiful 
appeal  are  dropped  to  servants  sending  them  for 
drugs,  which  each  time  prove  too  weak  for  his  needs. 
The  At  last  his  friend  Utterson  and  the  awe-smiten 

Discovery  servants  break  in  the  cabinet  door,  and  find,  amid 
the  pungent  smell  of  noxious  drugs,  the  convulsed, 
the  dwarfish  figure  of  Mr  Hyde,  just  dead.  The 
two  men  are  one  and  the  same !  With  a  draught 
of  some  transcendental  liquid,  the  one  could  trans 
form  himself  into  the  other.  All  is  confessed  and 
explained  in  a  statement  which  Dr  Jekyll  leaves 
behind  him,  and  in  which  many  a  man  may  see  his 
own  inward  strife  displayed.  The  story  is  but  the 
stage  on  which  Stevenson  exhibits  his  vision  of  truth. 

A  Drama   T  T  is  the  drama  of  a  Double  Life.     We  are  not 
1"  harmonious  units.     We  are  different  persons  at 

different  times  and  in  different  moods.     There  are 
several  of  us  within :   as  the  demonised  maniac 
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confessed  when  he  exclaimed  in  his  agony — My 
name  ?  O  miserable  me  !  lam  not  one  but  many  I  . 
"  My  name  is  LEGION  ! "  After  a  giddy,  reckless 
spirit  has  possessed  us,  a  mad  mind  capturing  us 
and  laughing  at  old  vows  and  cold  moralities,  we 
come  to  ourselves  and  stand  appalled.  We  re 
member  the  other  self,  but  we  are  not  it :  we  stand 
away,  indeed,  shrinking  from  the  Hyde  character 
into  which  we  had  slipped. 

Many  a  man  finds  himself  committed  to  a  pro 
found  duplicity,  leading  a  double  life — one  sort  of 
man  in  the  eyes  of  his  sisters,  another  man  in  the 
secrets  of  his  privacy.  He  divides  his  life  into  two 
provinces,  two  courses,  carefully  maintains  his 
merit  among  his  friends — unlike  those  who  pride 
themselves  upon  blazoning  abroad  their  irregulari 
ties — and  steals  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  back  door, 
to  indulge  his  follies  in  disguise.  Each  character 
is  intent  and  decided  while  in  action  :  "  though  so 
profound  a  double-dealer,  I  was  in  no  sense  a 
hypocrite :  both  sides  of  me  were  in  dead  earnest." 
Yet  each  is  kept  apart  from  the  other. 

T  T  is   possible  to  imagine  each  self  being  em-  A  Body 

bodied  in  its  own  separate  and  fitting  form, to  sult 
living  its  own  appropriate  life  apart.  It  is  con 
ceivable  that  the  better  self  within  us  might  be  fully 
developed,  and  liberated  from  its  hateful  twin,  so 
as  to  fulfil  its  native  possibilities — and  is  not  this 
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the  possible  angel  that  is  ever  before  the  face  of 
the  Father,  which  by  Divine  faith  He  sees  poten 
tially  in  us  ?  It  is  equally  conceivable  that 
the  worse  self  might  be  cultivated,  freed  from 
its  better  twin  and  projected  into  an  appropriate 
shape. 

Some  one  says  that  every  spirit  secretes  its  own 
body.  That  is  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  material 
ists  who  say  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  as  the 
liver  secretes  bile  !  But  at  any  rate  the  body  and 
the  spirit  tend  to  assimilate,  and  the  soul  ultimately 
expresses  itself  in  a  form  fitted  to  reveal  it.  There 
is  a  spiritual  body ;  there  is  a  natural  body ;  why 
not  also,  conceivably  at  least,  a  diabolic  or  Hyde 
body? 

The  reason  for  the  tingling  revulsion  excited  in 
every  observer  by  the  crooked,  gruesome,  repug 
nant  figure  of  Hyde  was  that  he  was  the  pure  un 
qualified  incarnation  of  evil.  People  around  us 
are  compounds  of  good  and  ill,  the  bad  with  some 
thing  somewhere  in  them  to  be  loved,  and  the 
good  with  something  to  be  loathed  if  encountered 
by  itself.  Even  now  in  some  cases — despite  dis 
guises,  few  can  restrain  their  spirit  from  manifest 
ing  itself  indirectly  in  tone,  look,  or  flavour — we 
seem  to  perceive,  peering  through  the  human 
encasement,  the  luminous  or  the  odious  face  of 
the  dominant  self  within.  And,  anticipating  the 
future,  we  can  imagine  the  discriminating,  dividing 
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process  completed,  and  the  ruling  self  set  free  to 
realise  itself  in  "  its  own  place." 

HpHE  first  experiments  in  the  life  of  the  Hyde-  Delight- 

*-  nature  are  often  highly  exhilarating,  and  for  fu 
a  time  it  seems  as  if  this  duplicity  of  life  could  be 
practised  without  unhappy  results.  Dr  Jekyll  tells 
how  he  feared  at  first  to  try  the  experiment  of  his 
secret  discovery.  But  an  unholy  curiosity  drew 
him  on.  He  took  the  strange  liquid,  and  at  once, 
"I  felt  younger,  lighter  in  body;  within  I  was 
conscious  of  a  heady  recklessness,  a  current  of 
disordered  sensual  images  running  like  a  mill-race 
in  my  fancy." 

He  found  to  his  delight  that  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  pass  from  one  character  to  the  other.  He  had 
but  to  take  one  draught  from  the  sparkling  cup  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  restraints  of  his  dull  pro 
fessional  character.  "I  smiled  at  the  notion;  it 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  humorous.  I  could 
thus  plod  in  the  public  eye  with  genial  respecta 
bility,  and  in  a  moment,  like  a  schoolboy,  strip  off 
these  lendings  and  spring  headlong  into  the  sea  of 
liberty.  For  me,  in  my  impenetrable  mantle,  my 
safety  was  complete.  Let  me  but  return  into  my 
laboratory,  give  me  but  a  second  in  which  to  mix 
and  swallow  my  draught,  and  Mr  Hyde  would  pass 
away,  and  there  in  his  stead,  quietly  at  home, 
would  be  Dr  Jekyll." 
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'HILST  other  men  are  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  our  worse  self  embodied,  we  in  our  evil 
expeditions  acquire  the  art  of  looking  at  our  Hyde 
face  and  form  without  revulsion. 

The  He  stretched  out  his  arms  exulting  in  the  fresh- 

placent  ness  °^  ms  sensations,  and  in  doing  so  suddenly 
Dwarf  became  aware  of  having  lost  in  stature  and  become 
dwarfed.  He  had  fallen  in  his  own  eyes.  "Yet 
when  I  looked  upon  that  ugly  idol  in  the  glass,  I 
was  conscious  of  no  repugnance,  rather  of  a  leap 
of  welcome."  A  man  is  relieved  as  he  finds  that 
his  self-complacency  is  unruffled  when  he  looks 
squarely  at  his  way  of  living,  when  he  sees  himself 
reflected  in  some  character  of  fiction  or  sketched 
by  some  preacher  endowed  with  analytic  power. 
But  this  complacency  is  no  test  of  one's  security. 
It  is  the  worst  of  omens.  There  is  one  man 
besides  the  consecrated  Christian  who  has  peace 
that  passeth  understanding,  namely,  the  bad  man 
in  whose  heart  moral  re-action  has  not  yet  set 
in. 

Yet  when  he  had  returned  to  his  saner  self, 
especially  after  having  indulged  his  worse  nature 
to  excess,  Dr  Jekyll  loathed  the  part  that  he  had 
been  playing  as  Mr  Hyde.  He  would  swear  to 
heaven  that  never  again  would  he  have  anything 
to  do  with  that  hateful  creature.  But  he  did  not 
go  and  destroy  the  implements  of  his  evil  courses. 
There  must  have  been  unconscious  reservations  / 
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underlying  his  resolves  and  vows  of  amendment ;  Half- 
for  he  did  not  sacrifice  the  phials  and  chemicals 
with  which  his  draught  was  made.  He  did  not 
give  up  his  house  in  the  dark  street.  Hyde's 
clothes  were  still  allowed  to  lie  in  his  private 
cabinet.  Like  so  many  of  us  in  our  hours  of 
repentance,  he  left  open  the  way  back  to  his 
old  practices. 

Stevenson,  the  romancer  who  relished  all  healthy 
natural  existence  and  at  the  same  time,  as  shown 
in  his  Essays,  saw  deeply  into  the  secret  move 
ments  of  character, — should  not  he  be  listened  to, 
as  perhaps  no  professed  preacher  is,  when  he  bids 
us,  if  we  would  be  saved,  put  away  the  materials  of 
sin,  destroy  its  aids  and  instruments,  shut  off  its 
opportunities,  cut  the  bridge  behind  us,  and  raise 
such  barriers  as  shall  make  relapse  next  to  im 
possible?  It  is  here,  just  here,  that  our  fate  is 
largely  decided. 

For  some  months  his  resolve  held  firm ;  his  life  Hew 
was  restrained  and  severe ;  and  the  compensations 
of  a  benignant  conscience  were  his.  But  the  force 
of  his  revulsion  began  to  slacken.  Old  visions  and 
cravings  for  freedom  cast  their  spell  over  him. 
The  heart  was  not  fixed.  He  had  not  shared  his 
evil  secret  with  his  friend  Utterson.  This  was  his 
ruinous  mistake,  his  inexpressible  misfortune  at 
this  point — that  he  had  not  taken  his  intimate 
into  partnership  with  him  in  his  struggle,  and 
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therefore  had  not  the  support  of  a  strong  person 
ality  beside  him.  The  way  back  was  open — and 
nobody  the  wiser.  "  My  devil  had  been  long 
caged ;  he  came  out  roaring." 

"\  X  7E  find  that,  whilst  at  first  it  required  an  act 
Relapse  °*  deliberate  an{j  clear-headed  choice  be 

fore  we  could  pass  into  the  lower  self,  by  and  by 
we  slip  unconsciously  into  the  worse  character. 
We  come  to  make  the  transition  without  our 
choice,  or  even  against  our  desires. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  been  out  upon  a  night 
adventure,  had  returned  late,  and  awoke  with 
strange  sensations.  "It  was  in  vain  I  looked 
about  me;  in  vain  I  saw  the  tall  proportions 
of  my  room  in  the  square;  in  vain  that  I 
recognised  the  pattern  of  the  bed  -  curtains ; 
something  still  kept  insisting  that  I  was  not 
where  I  was,  that  I  had  not  wakened  where  I 
seemed  to  be,  but  in  the  little  room  in  Soho 
where  I  was  accustomed  to  sleep  in  the  body 
of  Mr  Hyde.  ...  In  one  of  my  wakeful 
moments,  my  eye  fell  upon  my  hand.  Now 
the  hand  of  Henry  Jekyll  was  professional  in 
shape  and  size;  it  was  large,  firm,  white  and 
comely.  But  the  hand  that  I  now  saw,  clearly 
enough,  in  the  yellow  light  of  a  mid-London 
morning,  lying  half- shut  on  the  bed-clothes,  was 
lean,  corded,  knuckly,  of  a  dusky  pallor,  and 
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thickly  shaded  with  a  swart  growth  of  hair.  It 
was  the  hand  of  Edward  Hyde."  He  had  gone 
to  sleep  Dr  Jekyll ;  he  had  awaked  Mr  Hyde. 

One's  power  to  play  a  clandestine  part,  when 
practised  for  a  time,  at  length  becomes  self- 
acting.  When  restraints  are  removed,  when  the 
watchman  is  asleep  or  off  his  guard,  the  ruling 
passion  takes  possession.  The  worse  character 
becomes  the  natural  one,  and  nature  asserts 
itself  when  free  to  act  spontaneously. 

T  T  is  also  remarkable  that  the  forces  required  for  A  Double 
•*•     the  purpose  of  transition  have  to  be  increased  Dose 
as  the  time  goes  on.     On  the  laboratory  table  was 
found  a  book  of  notes ;  and  opposite  certain  dates, 
perhaps  six  times  in  all,  occurred  the  single  word 
"  double,"  and  once  "  total  failure  ! " 

Each  time  a  man  indulges  his  lower  nature,  its 
demands  are  raised  for  the  next  occasion.  The 
youth  who  is  making  his  first  exciting  experiments 
in  irregular  ways  is  exhilarated  by  what,  to  the 
experienced  sinner,  would  be  milk-and-water  in 
sipidity.  But  every  time  it  needs  more,  and  again 
a  somewhat  stronger  dose,  to  serve  the  purpose. 
The  sensation  must  be  keener;  the  stake  must 
be  higher;  the  joke  must  be  better  spiced;  the 
pleasure  must  be  in  more  capacious  measure.  The 
return  to  the  better  self,  also,  becomes  more  diffi 
cult  ;  the  dose  of  regret  and  resolve  has  to  be  in- 
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creased ;  the  forces  of  will  and  heart  have  to  be 
multiplied. 

The  It  ought  to  be  added  here  that  this  law,  of  course, 

Converse  holds  true  also  of  the  opposite  line  of  life.  Every 
good  effort  repeated,  every  temptation  repelled, 
every  high  instinct  obeyed,  makes  the  lapse  into 
evil  more  difficult  and  improbable,  and  steadily 
creates  a  natural  gravitation  to  good.  One  would 
like  to  have  had  another  allegory  from  Stevenson's 
hand,  showing  how  this  power  operates  for  better 
as  vigorously  as  for  worse.  Yet  if  he  had  given  it 
to  us,  would  it  have  been  an  equal  success,  and 
should  we  have  felt  equal  interest  in  the  struggle 
that  rose  stage  by  stage  to  victory  ?  When  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  did  this  for  the  law  of  heredity, 
did  the  Guardian  Angel  fascinate  as  Elsie  Venner 
had  done  ?  And  did  Paradise  Regained  convince 
as  Paradise  Lost  had  done  ?  Yet  the  harmonising 
and  saving  of  man — the  soul's  Divina  Commedia 
— is  as  palpable  and  vital  a  fact  of  life  as  the 
decline  of  Dr  Jekyll. 

Vain          /^VNCE  and  again  Jekyll  renewed  his  vows ;  but 

Vows        \J     he  was   cursed  with  a  fateful  "duality  of 

purpose  "  which  belonged  to  his  duplicity  of  life. 

He  drew  back  from  the  life  of  Hyde  with  a  kind 

of  helpless  frenzy  •  yet,  like  a  bird  fascinated  by  a 

snake,  he  was  sucked  down  into  the  very  character 

he  abhorred.     What  a  lurid  illustration  of  a  nature 
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torn  by  internecine  strife,  swept  by  the  contend 
ing  waves  of  battle  between  good  and  evil !  The 
agonised  cry  of  the  Apostle  seems  to  be  voiced  in 
our  ear  :  "  I  see  another  law  in  my  members  war 
ring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me 
into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my 
members.  O!  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? " 

After  a  time  the  drug  will  no  longer  act.  The 
secret  power  fails.  The  mind  still  turns  to  the 
better;  but  the  gravitation  of  habit  carries  the 
feeble  victim  to  the  worse.  Then,  perhaps,  there 
follows  "a  certain  callousness  of  soul,  a  certain 
acquiescence  of  despair."  At  some  critical  point, 
perhaps,  the  pretence  to  the  possession  of  a  better 
self  is  cast  away.  The  worse  character  is  unveiled 
in  some  culminating  misdeed,  and  stands  revealed 
before  a  startled  and  awe-stricken  world.  Hyde 
lies  dead. 

Stevenson's  story  ends  thus — a  terrible  picture, 
a  lay-sermon  of  tremendous  power.  It  is  Dante's 
Inferno  modernised  and  made  scientific.  It  may 
well  startle  and  appal  men  who  are  dallying  with 
duplicity,  leading  a  Double  Life. 

Had  Dr  Jekyll  shared  his  secret  with  Utterson,  Jekyll 
as  the  lawyer  begged  him  to  do,  and  so  gained  the  saved 
power  of  a  strong  friendship,  it  is  conceivable  that 
he  might  have  been  saved.     To  tempted  ones  I 
would  accordingly  say  :  Utterly  destroy  the  drugs, 
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the  implements  and  materials  of  evil ;  shut  off  all 
hidden  communications.  By  one  vehement  final 
act,  cut  away  every  tie  and  opportunity  of  sin,  and 
fill  up  thought  and  life  with  consuming  lofty  in 
terests.  Lay  all  open  in  the  sacred  light  of  heaven 
and  home.  Find  the  Master  Personality ;  and,  by 
whole-souled  surrender  to  His  power,  and  close 
comradeship  with  those  who  have  His  clean  and 
ennobling  influence,  the  better  self  will  be  re 
inforced  and  saved.  Only  let  a  man  do  it,  and 
not  merely  think  about  itl 
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"  Act  so  that  your  conduct  may  be  a  law 
for  all  men  under  similar  conditions. " 
—KANT. 


XVI 

Where  to  Draw  the  Line 

HPHE  art  of  right  living  is  linked  with  this  ques- 
tion,  which  is  for  ever  puzzling  us  in  the 
affairs  of  daily  conduct.  In  speculation,  in  amuse 
ments,  in  Sunday-keeping,  in  business  with  its 
"  customs  of  the  trade,"  in  our  relations  with 
mixed  humanity,  in  cases  whose  name  is  legion, 
we  find  ourselves  on  debatable  ground,  vexed  with 
the  problem,  Where  to  draw  the  line. 

"  As  if  any  mortal  could  define  for  everybody  Who  can 
the  limits  of  what  he  may  and  may  not  do  !  Each 
must  settle  the  matter  for  himself."  Yes,  and  hard 
enough  it  is  for  each  to  determine  for  himself,  let 
alone  for  others,  the  frontier  of  the  legitimate  in 
all  its  windings.  Only  a  fool — or  else,  salva 
reverentia^  the  omniscient  God — would  pretend  to 
mark  out  the  boundary  lines  of  human  conduct. 
Men  differ ;  conditions  differ ;  and  the  complexi 
ties  of  life  are  infinite.  It  is  not  the  essential 
principles  of  ethics — purity,  honour,  truth,  bene 
volence — that  vary.  Not  that  among  a  pagan 
populace  in  a  foreign  country, 
"  Somewheres  east  of  Suez  where  the  best  is  like  the  worst,** 
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a  man  may  act  on  principles  which  would  be 
immoral  at  home.  Not  that,  under  sanction 
of  the  motto  (the  "Devil's  motto"  when  it 
relates  to  morals  and  not  mere  social  habits) — 
do  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do — he  may  do  in 
Paris  as  the  Parisians  do,  in  Utah  as  the  Mormons 
do,  in  Central  Africa  as  the  barbaric  blacks  do. 
But  in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  pro 
miscuous  circumstances  conditions  differ  and  affect 
the  issue,  and  in  tangled  questions  of  expediency 
it  is  most  difficult  to  determine  at  what  point  we 
compromise  principle  and  transgress  the  bounds  of 
wise  living. 

Why  should  one  raise  the  question,  then,  if  no 
The  decisive  answer  be  possible  ?     By  putting  the  right 

Method0  questi°ns>  m  Socratic  fashion,  one  may  give  hints 
as  to  the  best  methods  by  which  a  man  may  find 
for  himself  the  limits  of  the  permissible.  Each 
man  is  the  jury,  and  must  give  the  verdict  upon 
the  case  for  which  he  is  responsible ;  but  a  judge 
in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  by  setting  forth  the 
general  aspects  of  the  case  and  putting  the  vital 
questions  and  stating  the  bearing  of  the  law,  may 
lead  to  a  sound  conclusion.  It  may  serve  a  good 
purpose  to  air  some  moral  perplexities,  to  turn 
them  round  in  various  lights.  I  aim  at  doing  no 
more,  and  purposely  refrain  from  giving  a  set 
of  specific  pronouncements  on  particular  disputed 
cases. 
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T  T  THAT  are  the  proper  tests  for  the  discovery  Tests 
*  *       of  the  line  of  demarcation  ? 

The   law   of  conventional    custom  —  do   what  Custom 
others   in   the  same  caste  allow  and  do — is  the 
prevailing    rule.       While   a  certain    deference   is 
due  to    the   habits    of   society,   no    independent 
spirit    is    likely    to    be    content    with     such     a 
crude  code  of  regulations.     That   is   the   Devil's 
motto  in  its  stay-at-home  form.      Customs  change 
with    changing    times    and    scenes,   and    a    life!/ 
guided  by  custom   is   insecure  and  destitute  ofy 
principle. 

"It  is  a  question  for  each  man's  conscience,"  "I  see  no 
say  most.     No  doubt ;  but  conscience — or  rather  ^?rm  in 
judgment,  which  is  bound  up  with  conscience  in 
its  pronouncements — may  need  to  be  instructed. 
Referring  to  speculation,  dancing,  Sunday-cycling, 
theatre-going,  or  the  use  of  intoxicants,  a  man  may 
declare,    "I   see   no   harm   in   it."      But — again, 
without  offering  personal  opinions  on  these  matters 
— the  fact  that  he  sees  no  harm  in  it  does  not 
settle  the  question. 

Even  after  John  Newton,  who  wrote  some  of 
our  favourite  hymns,  had  been  cured  of  his  wild 
life  and  had  become  devoutly  Christian,  he  saw  no 
harm  in  holding  property  in  slaves — until  by  and  by 
his  judgment  in  the  case  was  further  enlightened ; 
and  many  of  the  devout  among  his  contempor 
aries — among  them  Mr  Gladstone's  father — were 
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in  a  like  position.  Jephthah  saw  no  harm — 
though  much  sorrow — in  putting  his  daughter  to 
,<  death  as  a  sacrifice ;  Paul  saw  no  harm  in  perse- 
\cuting  the  first  Christians;  and,  to  descend  to  a 
familiar  modern  example,  Mr  Charrington  saw  no 
harm  in  making  his  livelihood  out  of  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquor — until,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  his 
eyes  were  opened  to  see  more  clearly  what  in 
truth  he  was  doing.  Our  consciences  are  often 
both  easy  and  ill-instructed,  and  they  may  need  to 
be  both  sharpened  and  enlightened  ere  we  can  wisely 
draw  the  line  between  the  right  course  and  the 
wrong.  The  art  of  skilful  discrimination  in  morals 
requires  as  much  training,  in  taste  and  judgment, 
as  any  other  art. 

Imagin-  13  O BERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON,  in  his  ex- 
ary  Lines  IV  quisite  essayj  « Ordered  South,"  says : 
"There  is  still  before  the  invalid  the  shock  of 
wonder  and  delight  with  which  he  will  learn  that 
he  has  passed  the  indefinable  line  that  separates 
South  from  North.  And  this  is  an  uncertain 
moment;  for  sometimes  the  consciousness  is 
forced  upon  him  early,  on  the  occasion  of  some 
slight  association,  a  colour,  a  flower,  a  scent ;  and 
sometimes  not  until,  one  fine  morning,  he  wakes 
up  with  the  southern  sunshine  peering  through 
the  persiennes  and  the  southern  patois  confusedly 
audible  below  the  windows." 
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God,  in  fact,  draws  no  thin,  sharp  lines  in  No  Sharp 
detail,— as  geographers  draw  arctic  and  tropic  Lmes 
circles — by  which  men  may  know  when  they  have 
passed  into  another  latitude.  North  fades  into 
South.  Winter  glides  into  Summer.  Plains 
graduate  into  slopes,  and  slopes  into  hills.  In 
moral  questions  there  is  generally  a  belt  or  strip 
of  land  within  which  particular  points  are  subject 
to  dispute  and  where  delimitation  is  difficult.  In 
such  cases  the  only  wise  course  is  to  keep  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  doubtful  boundary,  to  allow 
a  little  margin  for  possible  error  of  judgment.  By 
many  this  is  done — but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line,  at  the  extreme,  remote  margin,  stretching  the 
elastic  law  of  liberty  to  its  utmost  reach  ! 

"  What  harm  can  there  be  in  sixpenny  points,  or 
in  a  small  annual  sweep  ?  "  But  is  not  that  ground 
part  of  the  enemy's  country,  a  small  bit,  yet  a  bit, 
of  the  forbidden  thing  ?  And,  once  over  the  line 
to  the  extent  of  a  furlong,  may  we  not  soon  ask 
again,  What  harm  in  going  three  furlongs  more  ? 
Why  draw  the  line  at  a  mile  ?  Then  we  are  well 
within  reach  of  the  spirit  of  gaming.  That  we  The 
cannot  define  the  difference  in  principle  between 
this  degree  and  the  next,  between  this  moral  shade 
and  the  next,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  draw 
the  line  there  at  the  darkly  doubtful  zone.  We 
must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  wherever  we 
draw  it  there  will  be  shades  of  colour  that  merge 
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confusingly.  At  best,  lines  must  be  in  some  mea 
sure  arbitrary,  like  national  laws  that  are  broadl/ 
just  but  may  bear  hardly  upon  border  cases. 

The  open  country  of  the  legitimate  is  ample  for 
all  human  uses  and  enjoyment.  There  are  plenty 
of  wholesome  amusements  and  interests  and  means 
of  livelihood  available,  and  no  need  to  split  hairs 
and  bandy  quibbles  over  doubtful  and  perilous 
points.  Those  who  "  cut  it  fine  "  are  tempting  the 
tempter.  When  in  doubt,  dorit! 

This  assumes  that  we  are  really  wishful  to  act 
wisely  and  without  internal  insurrection.     And  on 
this  assumption  everything  depends.     If  our  pre 
ponderating  desire  be  to  do  the  right  thing,  we 
shall  not  walk  as  near  as  possible  to  the  slippery 
places  of  the  world,  nor  lean  over  the  walls  of 
moral  restraints  to  pluck  fruit  from  the  trees  on  the 
prohibited  side.      To  the  man  who  is  intent  on 
going  as  far  as  he  may,  who  prefers  an  easy  and 
elastic  cordon  (if  any,  beyond  selfish  worldly  pru 
dence)  and  a  dull-eyed  conscience,  no  indication 
can  be  offered  for  his  safe  guidance.     The  high- 
toned  man  is  not  always  asking,  How  far  he  may 
i  go  without  imperiling  his  safety.     Nor  is  he  always 
,'  demanding,  Is  this  wrong?  but  as  often,  Is  this 
\  worthy?     If  we  cultivate  a  fine  sense  for  moral 
distinctions,  if  our  heart  be  wholly  on  the  side  of 
the  honourable   and  wise,  we  shall   usually  find 
some  signal  or  token — "  some  slight  association,  a 
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colour,  a  flower,  or  a  scent,"  as  Stevenson  put  it — 
sufficient  to  indicate  our  whereabouts.  Everything 
depends  upon  keeping  the  moral  "scent"  clean 
and  sharp ;  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  to  serve 
instead. 

TX  7 HAT  are  the  test-questions  a  true  man  puts  Test  ^ 
VV       to  himself?     Chief  among  them,  these ;  Questions 
and  we  shall  try  them  immediately  upon  specific 
cases. 

Is  it,  not  only  permissible,  but  worthy  and  be 
fitting? 

Does  it  place  me  in  a  strong  current  that  may 
draw  me  onward  to  a  point  which  I  at  present 
shrink  from  ? 

Does  it  place  me  on  the  dangerous  belt,  close 
on  the  borders  of  unhallowed  ground  ? 

What  is  its  effect  on  others?  Will  it  be  well 
if  those  who  know  me  do  the  same  ?  Does  it 
incur  needless  risk  or  temptation  or  loss  for  my 
fellows  ? 

What  effect  does  it  tend  to  produce  upon  my 
finer  nature,  on  my  heart's  purer  sympathies,  on 
my  mind's  ideals,  and  on  the  tone  of  my 
character  ? 

What  is  the  spirit  of  the  moral  law  or  social 
regulation  at  stake,  and  am  I  at  heart  loyal  to  it  ? 

Now  take  some  outstanding  instances,  typical  of 
others. 
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'HE  gambler  does  not  pretend  to  justify  him 
self  on  moral  grounds ;  he  laughs  at  such 
aery  considerations;  and  he  is  not  likely  to  set 
Small  eyes  on  these  pages.  But  may  a  man  never  bet, 
Bets  even  for  a  sman  figure  and  when  he  can  afford  the 
risk  ?  In  reply,  it  cannot  be  declared  dishonest  or 
unfair,  since  each  stakes  his  money  with  his  eyes 
open  and  knows  the  manner  of  the  game.  But, 
though  fair,  may  it  not  be  condemned  as  foolish 
and  hurtful  ?  On  the  one  hand,  what  is  the  moral 
effect  of  the  current  practice  of  betting — whole 
some,  or  demoralising  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what 
does  the  loser  get  in  return  ?  And  is  it  sensible  to 
put  money  at  stake  to  serve  no  proper  end  beyond 
the  excitement  of  risk  and  the  chance  of  winning 
at  another's  unmitigated  loss  ? 

Specula-  The  same  tests  apply  to  speculation.  But  does 
not  every  shopkeeper  and  merchant  speculate 
when  he  sets  up  for  himself  and  buys  goods  in  the 
hope  of  sales?  In  what  respect  does  business 
speculation  differ  from  the  speculation  of  the 
gambler  ?  The  risk  taken  by  the  man  of  business 
is  necessary  in  the  very  process  of  his  legitimate 
trade,  in  serving  the  needs  of  the  community.  The 
dealer  or  jobber  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  on  the 
same  ground  entitled  to  buy  or  sell  stock  for  real 
clients,  and  so  act  as  agent  in  the  business  of  in 
vestments.  But  the  Stock  Exchange  speculator 
is  not  incurring  risks  that  are  necessary  for  the 
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proper  investment  of  capital,  but  putting  his  (or 
other  people's)  means  at  stake  by  playing  with  the 
"differences"  in  the  momentary  rise  and  fall  of 
stock,  clutching  at  chance  returns,  perhaps  selling 
what  he  does  not  possess  and  buying  what  he  can 
not  pay  for  or  does  not  want.  Moreover,  is  the 
speculative  system  a  general  boon,  or  a  cause  of 
frequent  disaster  and  sorrow  ?  Where  to  draw  the 
line?  I  am  not  man  of  business  enough  to  say, 
and  I  have  in  vain  asked  business  men  to  tell  me. 
Only  a  fine  conscience  and  a  wise  judgment  can 
in  each  case  determine.  It  is,  however,  easy 
enough  to  see  when  one  gets  into  the  dangerous 
belt. 

Mark  Twain  has  it :  "  There  are  two  times  when 
a  man  should  not  speculate  :  when  he  can't  afford 
it ;  and  when  he  can." 


may  we  do  on  Sunday  for  the  re-  Sunday 
freshment  of  body  as  well  as  mind  ?  If 
we  may  walk  into  the  country  to  take  the  air,  why 
not  as  well  run  out  on  the  cycle  or  by  other 
means?  What  difference  between  that  and  Sun 
day  boating,  or  Sunday  recreation  on  the  green 
sward?  If  we  may  look  at  pictures  and  enjoy  the 
best  music  in  our  homes,  why  not  have  Sunday 
concerts  and  open  picture  galleries  ? "  Even  a 
child  can  put  a  dozen  questions  in  a  minute,  each 
of  which  it  would  take  a  wise  man  an  hour  to 
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answer  —  and   even   then   his   answer  would  not 
dissipate  all  question  and  satisfy  everybody. 

First  we  must  ask  ourselves,  What  is  the  spirit 
rof  the  day,  and  what  its  use  ?  It  is  an  institution, 
and  not  a  moral  principle,  although  it  is  based 
upon  a  principle  of  human  need,  and  has  a  moral 
use  to  us  and  to  the  community.  Its  value  is  the 
rest  of  the  body  and  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit. 
That  it  is  a  beneficent  institution  is  attested  by 
the  history  of  nations  and  the  experience  of  indi 
viduals.  If  people  were  to  turn  it  into  a  general 
day  of  recreation,  if  the  Continental  Sunday  with 
its  sports  and  its  open  theatres  and  concert-rooms 
were  established,  would  the  result  be  grave  moral 
loss  in  the  general  well-being  and  in  individual 
spiritual  tone  ?  Can  we  share  any  practice  which, 
if  extensively  taken  up,  would  imperil  this  boon 
and  loosen  the  hold  of  unseen  things  upon  both 
ourselves  and  the  community?  Suppose jy<?«  can 
do  this  or  that  on  Sunday  with  personal  impunity  : 
what  if  all  were  to  do  the  same  ? 

Cases  Different  people  are  differently  situated  :  some 

Differ        \^\  close   at   confining  work   during  the  entire 

week's    daylight  ;    others    free    long    enough    to 

secure    physical    refreshment    in    leisure    hours. 

For  such  differing  cases  the  line  would  be  drawn 

at   differing  points.     (The   men  who   have  most 

week-day  leisure  are   often  the   most   clamorous 

for  Sunday   pleasure,   and   many  who   have  the 
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busiest  week  give  the  Sunday  to  its  Christian 
uses  without  injury  to  health.)  For  ourselves— 
and  we  need  not  judge  others — do  we  make  the 
day  serve  its  double  purpose,  to  refresh  the  body 
and  refine  and  elevate  the  spirit?  If  we  feel 
bound  to  seek  the  open  country  for  part  of  the 
day,  do  we  the  more  assiduously  devote  the 
other  part  of  it  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soul,  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  spent  spiritual  nature,  and 
to  self-equipment  for  the  new  week's  demands  ? 
If  we  fill  up  hours  with  reading  fiction  or  visit 
ing,  is  the  higher  end  of  the  day  being  served  ? 
(What  laws  the  State  should  lay  down  and  enforce 
is,  in  Kipling's  frequent  phrase,  "another  story.") 
The  Jew  had  endless  regulations  on  the  subject, — 
how  far  he  might  walk,  what  domestic  provisioning 
amounted  to  prohibited  work,  and  more  of  the 
kind.  But  these  were  vain.  Only  a  strong  sense 
of  the  spirit  and  use  of  the  day  can  dictate  what  is 
permissible.  The  test-question  for  the  Christian  \\ 
era  is,  What  mars  and  what  serves  the  sacred  uses  •  I 
of  the  day,  alike  for  himself  and  others  ?  What 
feeds  and  what  leaves  unfed  the  inner  man? 

A  S  to  the  use  of  intoxicants,  where  shall  we  Alcohol 
**•     draw  the  line?     Who   shall   decide  when 
good  folk  disagree  ?     Each  for  himself,  no  doubt ; 
but  under  what  considerations  ? 

Under  the  first  set  of  considerations,  one  must 
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ask  oneself  not  only  whether  alcoholic  liquors  are 
either  nourishing  or  necessary  to  people  in  ordinary 
health.  What  has  experience  proved,  not  in  single 
instances  merely,  but  on  a  large  scale  ?  One  must 
also  ask :  Is  their  use  likely  to  engender  a  taste 
which  may  lead,  in  company  or  unguarded  hours, 
Two  to  excess  ?  May  the  current  of  habit  carry  me 
ViewS°f  Beyond  the  limits  of  moderation?  Each  man 
thinks  himself  invulnerable,  and  feels  secure  in 
the  sense  of  his  present  strength ;  but  a  taste 
for  such  exhilarating  beverages  may  grow  and 
weaken  the  will.  Some  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men  have  been  drifted  beyond  bounds.  What, 
then,  is  wise  for  me? 

The  self-interested  point  of  view  is  not  the  only 
one.  What  is  the  general  effect  of  the  social  habit? 
However  innocent,  comparatively,  the  use  of  light 
wines  may  be  in  wine-growing  lands,  what  results 
are  wrought  in  this  country  by  the  prevalent  use 
of  strong  drink  as  a  beverage?  The  widespread 
evils  stare  every  man  in  the  face,  and  every  man 
who  wishes  to  make  right  use  of  his  life,  especially 
every  man  who  follows  the  self-denying  Christ,  is 
bound  to  consider  how  these  evils  may  be  at  least 
abated.  How  can  this  be  best  accomplished, — 
by  careful  moderation,  or  by  complete  abstention  ? 
How  most  effectively  can  we  reduce  the  social 
curse  and  safeguard  others  by  our  example  and 
influence  ?  Some  answer,  by  strict  temperance ; 
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others,  by  total  abstinence.  It  would  be  easy  to 
submit  one's  judgment ;  but,  better,  let  every  man 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  The  average 
man  of  the  world  gives  hardly  a  thought  to  any 
consideration  beyond  his  own  taste.  "I  drink 
because  I  like  it,  and  because  it  helps  good 
fellowship ;  let  others  look  to  themselves."  But 
every  good  man  is  bound  to  consider,  not  only 
his  own  taste  and  safety,  but  the  social  weal  and 
the  results  which  his  action  may  have  in  others. 

TN  the  matter  of  public  amusements,  many  are  The 

eager  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line.  The  T"ea"e 
theatre  is,  on  the  one  hand,  shunned  by  the  most 
pious  Christians  and  by  the  godly  workers  among 
the  waste-lives  around  the  purlieus  of  pleasure. 
On  the  other  hand,  numbers  of  the  most  respect 
able  and  pure-minded  citizens  go  at  intervals  to 
the  best  class  of  plays  in  theatres  understood  to 
be  well-conducted,  avoiding  the  baser  class  and 
the  habit  of  frequent  attendance.  For  one's  own 
guidance,  questions  of  two  sets  have  again  to  be 
put. 

Is  the  effect  of  attending  dramatic  entertain 
ments  to  impair  the  finer  senses,  to  depreciate 
the  quiet  and  steady  life  of  virtue  and  domestic 
happiness,  and  throw  a  charm  over  the  world  of 
glare  and  show ;  to  excite  an  undue  love  of  the 
romantic,  and  cause  disgust  with  humdrum  duties ; 
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Effects:  to  disenchant  the  soul  of  sacred  aspirations  and 
Personal  ma^e  praver  incongruous  ?  Or  is  the  theatre — of 
the  purer  order,  of  course — an  elevating,  educa 
tional,  and  innocently  recreational  institution? 
One  observes  that  the  unsophisticated  who  have 
seen  little  of  the  world  are  more  liable  to  suffei 
harm  from  it  than  men  whose  eyes  have  been 
trained  to  see  through  the  tinsel  and  glitter  of 
things;  for  they  are  dazzled  with  the  glamour 
of  the  new  surroundings.  Will  they,  and  shall 
I,  be  tempted  to  form  a  habit,  be  drawn  on,  by 
the  force  of  tendency,  to  a  lower  class  of  entertain 
ment,  and  be  exposed  to  an  evil  infection  and 
vicious  influence,  and  therefore  be  liable  to  slip 
into  loose  company? 

Effects :  Many  people,  again,  think  only  of  what  they  may 
do  with  impunity  and  what  gives  them  pleasure. 
But  an  earnest  and  devout  man  will  ask  further : 
What  is  the  general  moral  influence  of  the  theatre 
on  social  life  ?  Is  it  on  the  whole  an  instrument  of 
greater  good  than  evil  ?  At  what  moral  cost  in  the 
lives  of  actors  and  others  is  the  entertainment 
provided?  Grant  that  we  cannot  demand  from 
every  singer  or  actor  or  reciter  public  assurances 
that  his  private  life  is  pure  before  we  place  our 
selves  among  his  audience,  so  long  as  his  songs 
or  utterances  are  correct  in  moral  tone.  Yet,  if 
theatrical  life  is  known  to  be  corrupt  and  corrupting 
on  a  large  scale,  we  are  obliged  to  take  the  fact  into 
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our  estimate  of  duty.  Even  although  the  dramatic 
art  and  dramatic  representation  of  life  and  history  be 
natural,  instructive,  agreeable,  and,  if  conducted  as  The  Ideal 
it  ideally  might  and  ought  to  be,  widely  beneficial,  &n^&^Q 
we  are  yet  bound  to  enquire  what  is  the  moral  Real 
character  of  the  institution  as  it  exists  with  all  its 
present  surroundings.  We  are  not  called  upon  to 
abandon  everything  which  a  few  weak  creatures 
abuse;  but  if  temptations  and  evils  abound  and 
harm  is  done  on  a  considerable  scale,  we  are  com 
pelled  to  give  weight  to  the  fact  in  determining  our 
action.  The  greatest  and  best  actors  have  made  seri 
ous  statements  about  the  temptations  of  the  theatre 
and  the  average  life  behind  the  scenes  and  the  effect 
which  nightly  publicity  and  the  necessity  of  trading 
upon  high-wrought  emotions  has  upon  the  actors. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  are  not  alike  in  char 
acter,  and  in  some  places  creditable  attempts  are  The 
made  to  elevate  both  the  tone  of  the  stage  and 
the  quality   of  the  plays.      Some   magnanimous  Stage 
advisers  desire  that  all  good  people  should  patronise 
and  encourage  the  best  places,  and,  by  creating  a 
strong,  healthy  public  opinion  that  demands  what 
is   pure,  redeem  the  drama  in  well-distinguished 
quarters.     Such  a  desirable  result  might  follow  if 
all  good   folk   were  to   combine   and   attend   in 
phalanx ;  but,  as  they  do  not,  can  one  man  or  a 
group  of  men,  with  this  aim,  go  with  any  good 
effect  and  without  personal  risk  ? 
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V  Further,  will  others,  following  my  example,  be 
.  led  into  temptation  and  set  upon  the  bosom  of  a 
perilous  current  ?  It  is  easy  for  one  to  draw  the 
line  well  on  the  hither  side  of  the  worse  plays  and 
places :  easy  to  show  that  frequent  attendance  at 
even  the  better  class  is  unwise  and  dangerous  :  not 
less  easy  to  describe  on  the  one  hand  the  evils  that 
prevail,  and  on  the  other  the  interest  and  profit 
of  seeing  "Julius  Caesar,"  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  and  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross."  But, 
once  more,  no  man  can  settle  the  whole  duty  of 
his  neighbour,  and  even  he  can  settle  it  wisely  for 
himself  only  if  he  lives  his  own  life  on  a  high  level 
and  keeps  the  inward  oracle  in  touch  with  fine 
issues  and  sacred  influences. 

Temper-  T  N  any  case,  the  law  of  moderation  applies,  even 
ate  in  All  1  to  things  which  singly  and  in  themselves  may 
be  harmless.  Habitual  contact  with  the  light  side 
of  life  tends  to  breed  frivolity  and  superficiality. 
If  these  equivocal  interests  figure  largely  in  a  man's 
thoughts  and  become  vital  to  his  happiness,  they 
divide  him  from  serious  studies  and  from  unselfish 
work,  and  thereby  show  themselves  hurtful,  even 
although  as  a  rare  or  occasional  recreation  they 
might  be  beneficial. 

Banal   and    nugatory,    I   know,   these   Socratic 
questions  must  appear  to  both  the  critical  and 
the   extremists :    to   the   critical,   because   of  the 
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futility  of  discussing  the  indefinable;  to  the 
extremists,  to  both  the  worldly  Sadducean  bigots 
and  the  Puritanic  bigots,  because  they  sweepingly 
approve  or  condemn  all  the  practices  reviewed. 
Others  desire  ready-made  decisions  or  counsel 
from  popes,  which  will  save  them  the  pain  and 
responsibility  of  free  determination.  It  would  be 
easy  to  give  one's  advice;  but,  as  free  moral 
choice,  when  enlightened,  is  the  best  for  indi 
vidual  character,  one  can  but  set  out  the  vital  con 
siderations  and  press  home  the  highest  motives  and 
tests.  This  was  St  Paul's  method  of  treating  the 
perplexities  of  the  Roman  Christians  about  holy 
days  and  meats  offered  to  idols. 

"  Pray  about  it,"  says  the  godly  counsellor ;  and  The 
it  is  what  the  devout  will  do  in  respect  of  every 
habit  of  life.  But  prayer  does  not  secure  infalli 
bility  of  judgment  in  the  complicated  questions  of 
expediency.  Yet  it  does  this  much :  it  acts  as  a 
test  of  moral  honesty,  and,  lifting  one  into  high 
regions,  it  helps  to  cleanse  and  sharpen  the  moral 
vision.  When  a  certain  man  was  perplexed  about 
the  morality  of  a  proposed  course  and  consulted 
his  minister,  the  question  was  put,  "  Why  don't  you 
pray  about  it  ?  "  "  Pray  about  it !  Why  that  would 
settle  the  whole  business !"  Like  many  another,  he 
did  not  dare  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  highest 
test  in  prayer;  for  then  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion : 
the  decision  would  of  course  go  against  his  wishes  ! 
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There  is  but  one  method  by  which  a  man  can 
guide  himself  wisely  in  these  tangled  ways  of  life, — 
although  even  then  not  infallibly,  for  still  judgment 
may  err — namely,  by  keeping  his  conscience  clean, 
his  heart  tender,  his  mind  wide  open  and  well- 
instructed,  his  spirit  in  fine  tone  and  in  intimate 
Culti-  touch  with  the  supreme  test  of  life  in  Christ.  No 
Instinct  CO(^e  °*  ru^es  w^  serve;  to  meet  the  infinitely 
varied  cases  and  conditions  of  life,  these  would 
recuire  to  be  innumerable.  The  Jews  had  laws, 
and  comments,  and  refinements  upon  both,  and 
hairsplittings  upon  all ;  and  their  conduct  was 
little  the  better.  Legalism,  whether  Jewish, 
Jesuitical,  or  Puritanic,  spells  pharisaism  and 
failure. 

The  Christian  test  and  motive  is  love  of  good 
ness,  a  heart  positively  devoted  to  the  best  life. 
When  a  man  has  a  spirit  loyal  to  the  divine  and 
sympathetic  with  the  humane,  he  will  not  be  left 
without  a  quick,  fine  instinct  to  indicate  the  lines 
that  bound  a  worthy  life.  The  vital  question  re 
turns  :  Is  the  candidate  for  counsel  a  Balaam, 
eager  only  to  extract  a  permission  for  a  course 
to  which  his  wishes  are  already  wedded,  or  is  his 
mind  free  to  receive  and  his  will  ready  to  obey  the 
fine  intimations  of  the  Highest? 
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"  The  Christ  story  might  be  false,  but  it  had 
idealised  the  basal  things — love,  pityt 
self-sacrifice,  purity,  motherhood" 

— ZANGWILL'S  "Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto." 


XVII 

Exiles  of  the  Church 

A  MONG  journalists,  barristers,  medicals,  busi- 
**•     ness  men,  artisans,  and  the  intelligent  read 
ing  class  in  all  sections  of  the  community,  especi 
ally  in  great  cities,  there  are  numbers  who  have 
turned  away  in  revolt  from  traditional  Christianity 
and  the  Churches.     A  few  are  outspoken  revolu-  Religious 
tionists  like  Shelley ;  more  are  silent  aliens,  reverent  Exiles 
and  sorrowful,  compelled   to   think  their  private 
thoughts   and  hold  aloof  or  hover  only   on    the 
borders  of  the  religious  world.     Numbers  of  the 
latter  are  known  to  me,  not  by  report  alone,  but  by 
intimate  acquaintance.     "  I  wish  I  could  believe  \ 
that   beautiful  religion   of  yours,"   said   a   young 
scientist  much  beloved,  with  anguish  in  his  voice ;  x 
"I  should  soon  be  with   you."     Some  have  lost  i 
faith  in  the  wonder-elements   of  Christianity,  or  I 
have  been  repelled  by  dogmas  which  they  regard 
as  mechanical,  commercial,  inhuman,  or  supersti- 
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tious.  Others  have  been  disgusted  with  hollow 
professionalism,  clerical  wrangling,  or  baptised 
selfishness  in  the  church. 

Whether  their  reasons  for  mental  alienation  are 
sufficient  to  justify  their  attitude,  and  what  answer 
liberal  Christians  might  make  to  their  criticisms,  it 
is  not  my  aim  to  debate  now.  Some  of  the  vital 
issues  involved  I  have  endeavoured  to  deal  with  in 
a  separate  volume.1  Commonly  the  unflinching 
believer  leaves  them  to  take  their  wandering  way 
as  apostates  who,  because  they  will  not  believe  all, 
may  as  well  believe  nothing  whatever.  And  they 
are  apt  to  accept  the  outlaw's  answering  attitude 
and  cast  off  the  whole  concern. 

What  Without  discussing  their  views,  suppose  for  the 

purpose  of  this  chapter  that  their  doubts  are  in 
curable,  that  finer  aspects  of  old  beliefs  are  not 
discoverable :  what  then  ?      Have  they  done  with 
Christianity  altogether  ?     If  I  could  get  their  eyes  , 
or  ears,  I  should  like  to  put  it  to  them  whether 
they  cannot  retain  and  still  cherish  the  essential 
ideas  and  spirit  of  Christ.     Accepting,  as  I  do,  the 
historical  setting  of  Christianity,  and  regarding  it 
as    of   momentous    value,    I    yet    dare    to    urge 
that  those  who  have  felt  compelled  to  cut  them- ; 
selves  off  from  the  old  moorings  may  carry  with 
them  much  of  the  vital  essence  of  the  pure  re--' 
ligion  of  Jesus. 

1  In  Relief  of  Doubt. 
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TO  borrow  the  German  proverb,  there  is  risk  Perils  of 
that  they  may  "throw  away  the  child  with  Re-action 
the  bath."  In  every  strong  re-action  there  is  this 
peril,  that  in  revolt  from  crude  and  obsolete  modes 
of  thought  bold  minds  may  lose  the  subtle  truths 
which  underlay  conventional  doctrines  and  gave 
them  their  age-long  influence.  A  new  prejudice,  a 
new  narrowness  of  mind,  is  apt  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old.  Christianity,  spite  of  abuses  and  ex 
crescences,  has  wrought  so  much  visible  good  upon 
nations  and  individuals  that  we  cannot  but  suppose 
it  to  be  charged  with  true  ideas  at  its  core,  which 
we  must  preserve  at  all  costs.  "  What  utter  folly 
is  it  because  of  an  antique  vesture  to  condemn 
as  effete  what  the  vesture  clothes  !  The  doctrine 
and  sacred  story  of  Christianity  are  fixtures  in 
concrete  form  of  precious  thoughts  purchased  by 
blood  and  tears." 

Intelligent  doubters  are  not  above  the  need  of 
being  put  on  their  guard — for  they  may  grow  care 
less  and  worldly,  because  unanchored — lest  they 
let   slip  the   moral  power  which   nourished   and 
ennobled  their  godly  fathers.    The  critical  scrutiny 
of  accepted  creeds  is  a  necessity  as  a  step,  but 
only  a  step,  a  stage,  on  the  way  to  authenticated 
truth.     A  permanent  state  of  negation,  or  Carlyle's  The 
"  Centre  of  Indifference,"  cannot  long  satisfy,  or  ?aitth 
serve  the  needs  of  life.     Any  strenuous,  positive  made 
religious  belief,  encasing  any  great  truths,  is  more  Heroes 
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effective  than  negative  criticism  for  the  making 
of  character  and  the  performance  of  the  world's 
humane  and  uplifting  work, — as  Browning  indi 
cates  in  his  "Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day." 

What  if  Christianity  be  the  only  "going  con 
cern  "  which  embodies  and  distributes  the  highest 
truth  and  the  finest  spirit  of  life?  Let  men  in 
revolt  see  to  it  that,  in  losing  old  beliefs,  they  do 
not  lose  the  Divine  ideas  and  motive  spirit  which 
the  stream  of  Christian  tradition  has  brought  to 
Net  their  doors.  Hence  the  present  urgent  plea  for 

the  most  tenacious  retention  of  net,  elemental 
Christianity.  Because  this  essence  of  religion  is  a 
spirit,  it  is  volatile,  easily  lost ;  and  it  is  not  easily 
caught  and  expressed.  But  this,  I  would  say, 
directly  addressing  the  man  in  revolt,  is  still  pos 
sible  to  you :  an  undogmatic  quantity,  yet,  I  hope, 
a  survival  more  positive  than  Mr  le  Gallienne's 
thin  and  vague  Religion  of  a  Literary  Man,  and 
than  "  Mark  Rutherford's  "  residuum  of  Christian 
belief. 

The          VT'OUR  life  may  be  cast  upon  the  mould  and 

Caster  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ's  life.     In 

whatever  manner  that  life-story  arose,  it  is  here, 

our  spiritual  possession,  the  embodiment  of  the 

ideal   of  human  goodness,    to  which   the   latest 

generation  has  not  yet  attained.     Matthew  Arnold 

— who  called  Him  an  "  Absolute  "  of  goodness — 
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Renan,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  have  voiced  the  deep 
homage  given  even  by  sceptics  to  Jesus.  He  is 
Himself,  no  doubt,  a  problem ;  but,  that  problem 
apart,  in  Him  shines  a  light  inextinguishable. 

You  may  have  personal,  convinced  faith  in  this 
personified  Ideal,  may  give  heart's  warmth  to  this 
Life,  may  adopt  this  policy,  may  set  your  soul  in 
this  attitude  and  trust  your  career  on  the  bosom 
of  this  stream  of  sacred  influence.  You  may  build 
your  character  on  this  supreme  model,  and  yield 
yourself  to  become  possessed  with  this  animating 
passion  for  goodness  towards  the  Unseen  and 
towards  man. 

"  Mark  Rutherford  "  supports  my  claim  thus  far.  "  Mark 
He  has  lost  his  inherited  beliefs,  but  in  his  Deliver-  5"j  >? r" 
ance  he  makes  his  spokesman  go  down  to  the  deni 
zens  of  Drury  Lane  to  carry  to  them,  in  place  of 
the   orthodox   creed,    Christ   as   a  "second   con 
science."      "  He  would   try   to   get  them  to  see 
things  with  the  eyes  of  Christ,  to  love  with  His 
love,  to  judge  with  His  judgment.     He  would  try  \ } 
by  degrees  to  prove  that  Christ's  way  of  dealing  /  - 
with  life  is   the   best   way,  and   so   to  create   a 
genuinely  Christian  spirit,  which,  when  any  choice 
of  conduct  is  presented  to  us,  will  prompt  us  to 
ask  first  of  all,  how  would  Christ  have  it ?"     "I 
know  what  I  am  saying,  and  can  point  out  the  \ 
times  and  places  when  I  should  have  fallen  if  I  j 
had  been  able  to  rely  for  guidance  upon  nothing  *' 
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better  than  a  commandment  or  a  deduction.  But 
the  pure,  calm,  heroic  image  of  Jesus  confronted 
me,  and  I  succeeded.  I  had  no  doubt  what  He 
would  have  done,  and  through  Him  I  did  not 
doubt  what  I  ought  to  do." 
The  Love  You  may  awake  to  the  love  of  this  Living  Good- 


H'l  t  ness>  converted  from  cold  self-interest,  or  from  the 
low  world-spirit,  or  from  the  spirit  of  sceptical 
denial,  and  be  thus  vitally  born  from  above  your 
self.  It  is  not  enough  to  act  upon  a  few  bald  rules 
of  conduct,  a  new  set  of  Christian  Commandments. 
The  vitally  saving  thing  for  character  and  life  is  an 
individual  tang  of  love  for  such  a  divine  life,  your 
own  appreciative  attachment,  and  whole-hearted 
acceptance  of  its  ruling  spirit.  A  sacred,  if  silent, 
passion  of  heart  and  will  for  the  Highest  —  that  is 
indispensable  and  that  is  possible. 

How  shall  we  frame  our  thought  of  the  Over- 
Soul  ?  Said  the  subtle  T.  H.  Green  :  "  To  most 
of  us  it  is  under  the  name  of  Christ  that  all  thoughts 
of  God  have  come  since  first  we  were  capable  of 

The          them.     God,  so  to  speak,  has  been  incarnate  in 

Christ  ^  Jesus*  Thought  first  becomes  definite  in  lan 
guage,"  and  Christ  is  the  language  to  express  God 
to  us.  The  highest  thought  of  the  Father-Spirit  is 
that  which  He  has  brought. 

What  attitude  towards  the  Eternal  Spirit  is  right 
and  possible?  Reverent  humility,  to  start  with. 
Evil,  if  kept  unlamented,  corrupts  and  curses. 
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Devout   shame   is   healing.      Lay  your   heart   in  \ 
humble  confidence  towards   the   Supreme  Good-  \ 
ness,  divested  of  pride  and  trusting  in  Fatherly   * 
love  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

Sermon-on-the-Mount  Christianity,  favoured  by 
"  the  Church  of  the  Galileans,"  does  not  contain 
the  ultimate  essence  of  Jesus.  That  appears  in 
His  treatment  of  Self,  in  His  self-devotion,  in  a 
life  not  saved  or  selfishly  safeguarded,  but  given 
away  for  great  human  and  divine  ends.  In  this  The 
spirit,  after  the  consummate  ideal  of  self-sacrifice 
in  "  the  Cross,"  you  can  spend  your  powers,  using  anity 
life  self-forgettingly.  You  can  serve  the  needs  of 
your  fellows  and  your  race,  and  "  inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

The  spirit  of  love  is  the  subtilised  essence  of 
the  Christ-life.  Put  away  cynical  contempt  for 
human  folly ;  harden  not  your  heart ;  look  out 
of  compassionate  eyes  upon  the  world,  with  faith, 
hope,  and  love.  All  forms  of  human  knowledge 
pass  and  change,  but  faith,  hope,  love  abide.  And 
the  Christ-life  enshrines  them  and  inspires  them. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Bible, 
you  can  use  its  purest  contents  for  the  culture  of 
the  soul.  There  is  no  sacred  literature  that  better 
spiritualises  the  mind,  gives  expression  to  the  ideal 
and  refines  the  spirit  of  one's  life.  In  addition  to 
the  richest  passages  of  Scripture,  it  was  the  Imitatio 
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Christi  upon  which  George  Eliot  fed  her  heart 
even  after  she  had  abandoned  A  Kempis's  faith. 
Use  all  such  high  aids,  such  poets  of  the  soul,  so 
that  the  power  of  earthliness  may  be  overborne. 
If  you  are  careless  about  the  culture  of  the  heart, 
your  real  malady  is  not  intellectual  but  moral,  and 
moral  indifference  is  deadly. 

Husk  and  Perhaps,  too,  you  may  be  able  to  perceive  the 
Kernel  central  ideas  which  underlie  the  main  Christian 
beliefs.  The  highest  human  embodiment  of  good 
ness  and  truth — is  it  not  in  Christ,  and  is  not 
that  Divinity  ?  A  vicarious  element  runs  through 
life ;  the  good  suffer  for  the  bad ;  and  suffering 
love  and  self-sacrifice  act  as  the  atoning,  cleansing, 
remedial  power  on  the  hearts  of  the  misguided. 
Is  not  this  the  secret  of  life  which  Christ  worked 
out  to  its  fullest  issue  for  human  reclamation? 
The  spirit  of  Christ's  life  being  diffused  among  us, 
He  is  the  test  and  judgment  bar  of  our  character 
and  life.  This  is  our  clearest  light ;  to  ignore  it 
is  to  suffer  loss  (damnum),  to  live  in  it  is  to  see 
God. 

Interpret  the  essential  meaning  of  Christianity, 
however,  as  you  best  can ;  but  without  fail  shape 
your  life  by  its  spirit,  and  with  hearty  loyalty. 
The  Loss      Some  will  give  welcome  to  the  essentials  of  net 
Christianity ;  others  will  repudiate  them  as  muti 
lated  Christianity  and  impotent.      I  do  not,  how 
ever,   venture   to    say   how   much  makes   a  man 
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properly  a  Christian,  or  with  how  little  he  may 
pass  muster  with  the  Eternal.  Those  who  have 
no  more  Christianity  than  this,  I  am  sure,  miss 
much — the  secret  power  of  Christ  upon  the  soul. 
It  is,  like  an  ether,  too  volatile  to  be  easily  held 
fast.  It  is  apt  to  shift  and  fade  with  changing 
moods.  Deprived  of  historic  embodiment  and  at 
tested  authority,  it  loses  visible  actuality  and  not  a 
little  virtue-making  power.  Historical  Christianity 
is  not,  to  use  Browning's  image,  a  ladder  which, 
when  men  have  climbed  by  its  aid  to  certain 
lofty  truths,  may  be  dropped  as  no  longer  neces 
sary.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  The 
necessary  embodiment  of  these  spiritual  ideas,  in- 
dispensable  to  their  continuance,  and  the  only  anity 
means  by  which  the  race  can  be  brought  to 
believe  in  them  and  practise  them.  As  proved 
in  certain  countries  and  centuries,  let  the  history 
lose  credit,  and  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or 
two  the  essential  ideas  lose  effective  force.  In  the 
individual,  however,  this  process  of  evaporation  is 
delayed  in  the  case  of  the  sincere. 

And  if  men  in  revolt  can  compass  no  more  than 
essential  ideas,  let  them  retain  these  as  a  precious 
power.  If  they  live  loyally  in  the  spirit  and  strength 
•  of  the  Christ-life,  will  any  one  dare  to  say  that, 
though  they  may  have  much  to  learn,  they  will 
ultimately  find  themselves  far  from  God  ? 
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"  What  I  spent  I  had. 
What  I  saved  I  lost. 
What  I  gave  I  have." 
—See  G.  F.  WATTS'  "  Sic  Transit." 


XVIII 

The  Escape  from  Oneself 

O IR  ANDREW  CLARK  defined  health  as  "  that  i 
^  state  in  which  the  body  is  not  consciously  \\ 
present  to  us."  Such  great  doctors  as  he  was  have 
often  to  treat  a  certain  malady  for  which  no  medicine 
is  effective,  and  which,  though  not  deadly,  is  the 
mother  of  much  misery.  They  do  not  care  to  Self-con- 
give  it  its  true  name,  for  indeed  the  trouble  is  that 
the  patient  is  much  too  "  consciously  present "  to 
himself.  Ever  occupied  with  his  sensations  and 
watchful  of  his  temperature,  pulse  and  diet,  how 
can  he  be  hale  and  hearty?  "Let  him  get  a 
change  of  scene,  let  him  travel,"  say  his  physicians ; 
by  which  they  mean,  if  they  do  not  disclose  their 
meaning,  let  him  get  away  from  himself  and  be 
rapt  clean  out  of  self-consciousness,  no  more  seeing 
himself  in  all  he  sees. 

Convicts  find  solitary  confinement   almost  un 
endurable  ;  they  are  burdened  with  too  much  of  f 
their  own  company.      Members   of  the  leisured  ' 
classes  and  idle  people  are  to  an  exceptional  degree 
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The  Man  the  victims  of  ennui.     They  are  afflicted  with — self, 
Mirror      Hawthome's  "  Monsieur  du  Miroir." l   Much  of  the 
present  clamour  for  enthralling  novels  is  born  of 
people's  desire  to  be  carried  out  of  their  own  lives 
and  escape  from  ennuyant  self-consciousness.    Some 
betake  themselves  to  drink  or  opium  or  gambling 
in  order  to  lose  themselves.      Others  with  more 
healthy  tastes  deliver  themselves  over  to  adventur 
ous  travels.     How  to  escape  from  the  shadow  of 
Oneself — that  is  the  problem  which  thousands  are 
every  day  seeking  to  solve.     Too  much  of  self  is 
lough  to  kill  the  happiness  of  any  man. 
The  Great  God  Self  has  votaries  and  captives 
very  different  from  the  basely  and  greedily  selfish. 
The          We  see  men  of  the  latter  sort  who,  though  free 

Gocfself  c^^zens  °f  a  free  land,  are  dragged  as  slaves  at  the 
heels  of  their  tyrannous  lower  cravings.  Grasping 
the  utmost  they  can,  they  drink  wine  drained  from 
the  veins  of  fellow-creatures  who  are  bled  and 
slowly  sacrificed  for  their  advantage.  We  know 
men  who  use  and  abuse  womankind  simply  to 
gratify  the  voracious  demands  of  self.  There  are 
women  who  beat  down  and,  by  long-delayed  pay 
ments,  pinch  the  deferential  strugglers  who  make 
their  fine  dresses,  and  scent  the  while  the  sweet 
social  incense  offered  to  the  goddess  Self.  There 
are  men  who  "  cut "  so  close  as  to  ruthlessly  drive 
out  all  others,  little  recking  though  these  honest 

1  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 
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and  deserving  workers,  with  the  homes  and  families 
dependent  on  them,  be  crushed  and  broken.  The 
world's  worst  devil  is  this  ravenous  Self.  But  this 
relentless  selfishness  is  patent  to  all  and  condemned 
by  general  consent,  whereas  the  disease  of  Self 
which  at  present  we  have  in  view  is  something 
subtle  and  often  unsuspected. 

It  afflicts  the  good,  the  sensitive,  the  shy,  the 
contemplative.  It  shadows  those  who  have  been  Affliction 
brought  up  tenderly  and  perhaps  too  well  mothered. 
It  is  the  ailment  of  those  whose  lot  is  narrow  and 
whose  life  is  confined.  It  besets  the  people  whose 
interests  are  hemmed  in  closely  by  private  worries, 
especially  by  those  who  suffer  under  ailments  and 
misfortunes.  As  we  see  in  the  typical  case  of  Job, 
the  worst  thing  about  troubles,  narrow  circum 
stances,  and  long-drawn  struggles  is  that  their 
victims  are  apt  to  brood  upon  their  own  case  and 
to  become  engrossed  with  themselves,  to  make 
others  listen  to  their  tales  of  care,  and,  with  "  I,  I, 
I"  as  the  constant  theme  of  their  thoughts,  to 
become  narrowed,  dwarfed,  and  self-centred. 

Mazzini  says,  "There  is  but  one  step  between 
the  Egotist  and  the  Slave."  "Even  *' discourage 
ment  is  often  disenchanted  egotism."  Although 
unselfish  in  our  motives  and  kindly  in  our  conduct, 
we  may  yet  have  all  our  plans  and  thoughts  bound 
up  in  our  own  concerns,  our  minds  held  fast  in 
calculating  contemplation  of  our  own  wants.  The 
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"The  fascinating  mystery  of  human  life  in  its  myriad 
Se^Uni-  complexities  *s  cut  down  to  the  question,  How  we 
verse "  are  to  get  along  ?  If  we  are  fortunate  and  happy, 
we  think  God  good  and  the  world  a  sunny  place, 
showing  that  we  have  not  taken  humanity  into 
our  hearts  and  have  lost  sight  of  the  problem  of 
the  innumerable  men  and  women  all  about  us 
who  are  buffeted  and  harassed  and  as  sensitive  as 
ourselves.  We  are  "the  Hub  of  the  Universe," 
viewing  everything  and  estimating  every  one  at 
our  own  angle.  Seeking  to  protect  ourselves,  we 
strain  laboriously  to  escape  from  the  common  ills 
of  our  race  and  get  ourselves  cosily  sheltered  in 
comfort  and  snug  sufficiency.  We  try  to  exclude 
troublesome  demands  upon  our  care  and  sym 
pathies,  and  evade  the  fields  of  human  conflict. 
Everywhere  there  is  the  shadow  of  Self. 

Amiel  the  gentle  confesses  to  it.  "  I  am  over 
powered  with  lassitude.  A  longing  for  the  last 
great  sleep  has  taken  possession  of  me,  combated, 
however,  by  a  thirst  for  sacrifice — sacrifice  heroic 
and  long  sustained. — Are  not  both  simply  ways  of 
escape  from  oneself?  Sleep  or  self-surrender !  that 
I  may  die  to  self! — such  is  the  cry  of  the  heart." 

Escape      T  T  is  one  of  the  grand  tested  facts  of  life,  though 

from  -L     it  sound  a  paradox,  that  the  way  to  escape 

Shadow    fr°m  our  worst  miseries  is  to  escape  from  ourselves, 

/jto  lose  ourselves  in  some  large  human  interest 
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outside  of  us.  We  find  at  times  that  our  own 
shadows  are  lifted,  our  distress  relieved,  when  we 
go  out  and  share  the  lives  of  others,  or  give  our 
selves  up  to  be  consumed  in  some  grand  passion 
or  absorbed  in  some  unselfish  object. 

Longfellow's  "Bridge"  has  this  as  its  central  "The 
idea,  and  the  familiar  words  will  gain  an  added  Bridge.1 
value  to  us  if  we  perceive  their  drift.     In  the  first 
verses  the  singer  is  absorbed  with  his  own  burden 
— and  the  music  to  which  they  have   been  set 
sings  the  pathos  of  them  into  our  hearts  as  we 
read  them. 

"  How  often,  O  how  often, 

I  had  wished  that  the  ebbing  tide 
Would  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 
O'er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide. 

For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless, 

And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 
And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 

Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear." 

Few  who  sing  the  song  observe  the  turn  of 
thought  which  occurs  at  this  point. 

"  But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me, 

It  is  buried  in  the  sea  ; 
And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 
Throws  its  shadow  over  me. 

And  I  think  how  many  thousands 

Of  care-encumbered  men 
Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow 

Have  crossed  the  bridge  since  then." 
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A  Relief    came    when    he    turned    from    morbidly   // 

Paradox  5rooding  UpOn  his  own  cares  and  lost  himself  in  • 
thoughts  that  threw  their  arms  about  his  fellow- 
men.  "But  I  cannot  understand,"  we  may  say, 
"  how  it  will  ease  my  load  to  take  a  share  in  the 
burdens  of  others  and  the  conflicts  of  the  race. 
It  will  rather  double  the  weight."  No.  We  are 
so  made  that  we  cannot  be  happy  alone.  Happi 
ness  is  not  to  be  won  by  direct  pursuit.  It  is  a  by 
product  in  life's  laboratory.  It  accompanies  a  life 
healthily  engrossed.  When  we  expend  sympathy 
and  "lend  our  lives  out,"  a  sweetening  love,  an 
"  unction  from  the  Holy  One,"  wells  up  within  to 
soothe  our  distempers. 

Mr  G.  F.  Watts'  picture  "Sic  Transit"  contains 
the  same  idea.     The  notable  man  is  dead  and 
lies  under  his  pall,  beside  him  the  helmet  and 
other  symbols  of  his  profession.     Nothing  is  left 
now  of  his  life  save  what  he  had  poured  into  the 
life  of  the  community.      That  is  the  meaning  of 
the  old  triplet  the  artist  has  written  above : 
"  What  I  spent  I  had. 
What  I  saved  I  lost. 
What  I  gave  I  have." 

Bright's        John   Bright   discovered    this   secret.      In   his 

Secret       speech    at     the     inauguration     of    the     Cobden 

Memorial   he  said   he  had   been  at  Leamington 

in  the  depths  of  grief  when  Cobden  called  on 

him.      "  I   was    in    despair,   for    the    light    and 
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sunshine   of   my   house   had    been   extinguished. 
All   that  was   left   on   earth   of  my   young  wife, 
except  the  memory  of  a  sainted   life   and   of  a 
too  brief  happiness,  was  lying  still  and  cold  in 
the  chamber  above  us.     Mr  Cobden  called  upon 
me  as  his  friend,  and  addressed  me,  as  you  might 
suppose,  in  words  of  condolence.      After  a  time  \ 
he  looked  up  and  said,  'There  are  thousands  of  * 
houses  in  England  at  this  moment  where  wives,    | 
mothers,  and  children  are  dying  of  hunger.     Now,' 
he  said,  '  when  the  first  paroxysm  of  grief  is  past, 
I  would  advise  you  to  come  with  me,  and  we  will 
never  rest  until  the  Corn  Law  is  repealed.'      I 
accepted  his  invitation.  .   .  .  Since  then,  though 
there  has  been  suffering,  and  much  suffering,  in 
many  houses   in  England,  yet   no  wife,   and  no 
mother,  and  no  little  child,  has  starved  to  death 
as  the  result  of  a  famine  [in  bread]  made  by  law." 
Bright  escaped  from  the  sorrow  that  was  crushing   / 
him  by  flinging  himself  away  in  the  great  campaign 
for  the  relief  of  people  suffering  worse  sorrows  than  *' 
his  own. 

Oh,  it  is  a  day  of  emancipation  when  a  man  Released  I 
escapes  from  slavishly  considering  what  he  would 
like,  what  other  people  think  of  him,  what  he  can 
do  to  cushion  his  existence  and  evade  trouble  and 
shut  himself  off  securely  from  the  demands  which 
the  weak  make  upon  his  self-denial,  when  he 
passes  out  with  "a  heart  at  leisure  from  itself" 
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to  share  the  interests  and  humane  concerns  of 
his  kind,  when  he  forgets  himself,  loses  himself, 
gives  his  life  away,  and  thinks,  feels,  plans,  aims 
self-forgettingly.  It  transforms  life,  enlarges  one's  , 
world,  and  multiplies  the  interest  of  one's  existence.  \ 
Young  men  and  women  are  often  found  who  do 
not  know  what  to  make  of  themselves,  who  are 
preoccupied  with  innocent  but  vain  triflings  and 
whimsical  self-consideration.  If,  instead  of  think 
ing  of  themselves  so  much,  they  threw  themselves 
into  unselfish  work  or  higher  studies,  into  any 
pursuit  that  would  dispel  the  shadow  of  them 
selves,  they  would  find  a  new  delight  in  living, 
having  their  scattered  energies  brought  into  har 
monious  action.  It  is  curious  that  one's  first 
requirement  in  life  is  to  "find  oneself,"  to  find 
one's  powers  and  niche,  and  assert  oneself  and 
claim  one's  own  in  the  world;  and  the  next 
requirement  is  to  lose  oneself  and  get  one's 
life  realised  fully  in  others.  For  without  them 
we  cannot  be  made  perfect 

Oliphant's      Laurence  Oliphant,  that  bright,  versatile,  inno- 

•  light       cent  son  Qf  "Piccadilly,"  who  in  his  varied  career 

had  tasted  life's  best  in  many  lands — why  did  he 

quit  a  public  career  and   give  himself  over  to 

the  mystical  prophet  Harris  and  his  Californian 

despotism?      Because,   weary  of    "Lady   Broad- 

1  hem's  conversazione  and  Lady  Veriphast's  ball " 

and  nauseated  at  social  unreality,  he  was  charmed 
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with  the  prospect  of  "killing  self"  and  " living 
the  life"  of  Christ  in  thorough  fashion.  He  is 
another  instance  from  among  many  to  illustrate 
the  secret  craving  of  man  for  release  from  self, 
and  a  confirmation  of  what  Froude  says :  "It 
is  a  truth,  a  truth  not  of  narrow  theology,  but 
which  lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  well,  at 
the  fountain-head  of  human  morality,  namely, 
that  a  man  who  would  work  out  his  own 
salvation  must  cast  out  self  though  he  rend 
his  heart-strings  in  doing  it;  not  love  of  self- 
indulgence  only,  but  self-applause,  self-confidence, 
self-conceit,  and  vanity,  desire  or  expectation  of 
reward ;  self  in  all  the  subtle  ingenuities  with 
which  it  winds  itself  about  the  soul." 

The  Second  Part  of  Faust  is  read  by  few,  being  Faust's 
of  course  inferior  in  quality  to  the  First.     Many  EscaPe 
know  how  Faust  sucked  others'  lives,  but  few  know 
how  he  escaped  from  the  power  of  Mephistopheles 
and  won  again  the  soul  he  had  lost, — namely,  by  ; 
devoting  himself  to  Art,  military  enterprise,  the 
reclaiming  of  the  land,  and  the  service  of  his  kind. 
It  is  the  gospel  of  Goethe's  later  years,  or  rather 
Goethe's  imperfect  version  of  Christ's  gospel. 

It  is  the  law  of  the  Cross :  "  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burden,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 
The  law  of  Self  is  the  world's  Fall  and  thorny  curse ; 
the  law  of  Christ,  self-abandonment  and  sacrifice, 
is  the  world's  salvation. 
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The  T  T  ERE  opens  one  of  the  most  practicable  ways  of 

•**  -*•  escaping  from  religious  doubt.  We  see  men 
who  have  worn  their  brains  weary  with  thinking 
over  the  mysteries  of  evil,  pain,  miracle,  and  faith. 
At  last,  at  their  wits'  end  and  sick  of  the  hopeless 
tangle,  they  hasten  forth  to  fling  themselves  into 
the  raging  battle  of  humanity  versus  its  moral  and 
social  foes,  and,  as  they  spend  themselves  in  help 
ing  Christ  in  His  good  Samaritanism,  "working 
out  His  will  to  cleanse  the  world,"  as  they  escape 
from  self-analysis  and  look  upon  the  actual  needs 
of  men,  they  solve  the  worst  half  of  their  doubts 
by  "  living  the  life  "  in  Christ's  practical  spirit. 

Accidie  Tj^VEN  in  our  religious  life  we  are  apt  to  be 
'*-•'  the  slaves  of  self,  which,  cast  out  in  the  baser 
form,  creeps  back  in  refined  disguise.  Monks  and 
nuns,  cultivating  a  self-interested  piety  shut  away 
from  the  humanising  world  in  which  Christ  lived, 
suffer  from  Accidie — religious  nausea.  This  mon 
astic  malady,  "Akedia,"  which  afflicts  the  pious 
with  a  distaste  for  even  things  divine,  is,  if  they 
but  knew  it,  nature's  revulsion  from  too  much  of 
themselves.  Many  of  the  most  pious  Protestants, 
too,  are  self-centred  in  the  very  religion  whose 
motto  is  to  "  deny  self." 
The  Cult  Keeping  up  sweet  moods  of  soul,  wanting  to  be 
of  the  kept,  Oh,  so  happy  in  themselves,  carrying  the  cup 
of  self-conscious  bliss  full  to  the  lip  so  that  they 
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dare  scarcely  run  or  laugh  heartily  lest  it  spill, 
they  make  themselves  religious  sensationalists  and 
pleasure-seekers.  Lapping  themselves  in  religious 
luxuries,  fixing  their  eyes  upon  their  hourly  states, 
they  are  become  self-centred,  and  suffer  from  the 
blight  which  follows  every  form  of  self-centred 
life.  They  would  begin  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  their  character  and  spiritual  development  if  they 
would  forget  themselves,  go  out  with  Christ  into 
the  midst  of  varied  human  life  and  lose  themselves 
in  cheering,  healing,  helping  others  in  the  practical 
fashion  of  Christ. 

Wilberforce  was  devoting  himself  to  the  libera-  Wilber- 
tion  of  the  slaves  with  great  energy,  when  a  lady  force 
said  to  him :  "  I  am  afraid,  Mr  Wilberforce,  you 
are  so  busy  with  those  slaves  that  you  are  neglect-  i 1 
ing  your  own  soul."     "True,  madam,  I  had  quite  II 
forgotten  that  I  had  one."     A  rarely  wise  answer. 
Had  he  been  an   irreligious  or  careless  man,  it 
would  have  been  a  verdict  of  condemnation  on 
himself,  for  a  man's  first  duty  is  to  set  his  heart  and 
will  right  with  God  through  Christ.    But  in  Wilber 
force,   whose  whole  life  was   filled   with  devout 
Christian  passion,  it  was  the  proof  that  he  had 
nobly  escaped  from  self  and  cast  himself  into  a 
consuming  Christian  cause. 

Job  had  been  devout  in  his  days  of  prosperity,  job's  De- 
gathering  his  family  together  for  family  worship.  Iterance 
But  perhaps  his  prayer  had  been  somewhat  in  the 
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spirit  of  "  Bless  me  and  my  wife,  son  John  and  his 
wife,  us  four  :  and  no  more  "  !  At  anyrate  it  is 
said,  "  God  relieved  the  captivity  of  Job  when  he 
prayed  for  his  friends"  It  is  when  he  ceases  to 
argue  down  and  angrily  answer  the  well-meaning 
"  friends  "  who  tell  him  cordially  that  he  must  have 
sinned  badly  else  he  would  not  have  suffered  so 
sorely;  it  is  when  he  prays  for  those  who  have 
despitefully  used  him,  becomes  a  priest  and  inter 
cessor  for  others  —  as  Blake,  in  one  of  his  extra 
ordinary  pictures,  shows  him,  with  hands  raised 
high  to  heaven  in  intercession  —  that  God  turns  his 
captivity,  and  his  unhappiness  is  lightened.  Job 
put  hundreds  of  questions,  raised  many  dire  prob 
lems,  and  elevated  his  troubles  till  like  a  mountain 
they  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven.  His  problems 
are  never  solved.  When  in  the  drama  the  Almighty 
steps  forth  upon  the  scene  and  thrusts  the  mis 
guided  comforters  aside,  He  does  not  answer  Job's 
questions  —  any  more  than  our  deepest  questions 
are  fully  met  —  but  He  raises  Job's  eyes  from  the 
ash-heap  on  which  he  lies  dejected,  lifts  aloft  his 
mind  to  the  stretches  of  the  stars  and  the  marvels 
of  infinite  creation,  distends  his  spirit  with  a  vision 
of  the  orderly  and  glorious  universe,  so  that  he 
loses  himself  in  the  sublime  whole.  He  escapes 
sees  God  in  awe. 


Second 

Conver-         It  is  a  great  transition-point  in  a  man's  life  when 

his  eye  is  thus  turned  outward,  when,  having  first 
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had  his  own  heart  cleansed,  he  devotes  himself  to 
others.  In  the  case  of  the  irreligious  man  who 
lives  wholly  in  the  outward  world  of  sense,  the 
great  change  comes  when  he  turns  his  eye  inward 
to  his  neglected  spirit  and  gains  purifying  life  for 
the  fountain  of  his  being.  He  can  do  nothing  for 
others  till  he  has  the  Divine  love  in  his  own  soul. 
But  if  he  keeps  this  self-bound  attitude,  he  shrinks, 
even  under  the  cegis  of  religion.  When  he  goes 
out  of  himself,  it  is  a  kind  of  further  conversion. 
It  is  then  that  he  becomes  likest  his  Lord,  who 
utterly  cast  self  out  of  sight,  sending  it  to  the  cross, 
and  won  His  crowning  glory  in  loving  sacrifice.  It 
is  what  He  said :  "  Whosoever  will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it;  but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for/' 
my  sake,  the  same  shall  save  it." 
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